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Preface to the Third Edition 


SINCE tbe puhlkation the scemd editian this 
wrk an event bat occitrred tabteb in the judgment 
of tbe author ahmt frovet tbe corrtetaett of its 
main tbesit, namely that Atia^ though it yUldt from 
time to time to sudden impact from Europe at water 
yields to a stap^ alwayt Jiows hack after a ripple 
more or lets long drawn out^ vsitbout having been 
apparently affected. An Asiatic ponoert not of the 
first-class either in area or population^ has challenged 
and beaten by sea and land a first-clots European 
state. Europe bad watched for some years with great 
intellectual interest the developu/eat of Japan^ an 
island kittgdosn with the area f Great Britain and a 
population estimated at forty-five millms. Travel¬ 
lers and merchants reported that tbe Japanese while 
possessing a separate and in its way admirable kind f 
artf bad assissnlated many of the and much (f the 

mechanical skill of Europe^ had Warned to recon¬ 
cile tbe theocratic and therefore absolute authority f 
their sovereign with a kind if reprtsenfathe govern¬ 
ment and a large measstrt f personalfreedom^ and 
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bad organized an army vobkh tboet Eaglhbnten who 
shared the dangtrt and exertmt of the war with 
China in 1901 pronounced to he singularly ejieknt^ 
and which the Sikh eJUen in the British sensictt 
sstost unprejudiced and competent judges^ admirnl at 
distinctly superior to both the Ruttiiisi and yrench 
contingents in the stra/tgely cots/posite army which 
took Pekin. Little ettentton w/, paid to 

thete reports^ and w/r//, its h'ehruary^ 1 s^toefjjapan^ to 
the surprise f the fVestern worlds declared war upon 
Russia^ the general opinion xotss that she had prt* 
sumptuously undertaken a task heyontt her strength. 

The conceit cf Europe was desthtedy howevery to 
receive the rudest shock that it has susttsined for 
centurks. The Japanese feet destroyed the best 
ships of the Russian squadron in Pert rfrthur, and 
so successfully blockaded the remahsder tlutt they 
were totally unable to arrest the descent of 
a large army upon the snainland of Manchuria^ 
wbkhy besides occupying Coreay defeated in re¬ 
peated engagements the Russian army^ supposed to he 
200,000 strongy under General Kuropatkin, andy 
after a wtosdokf battley which rivalled in slaughter 
any of the battles of Napoleony eompelled it to en¬ 
trench itself on the banks of the Shaho. There it bat 
since remainedy awaiting the heavy rtitsforcemenls 
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without which U hat no hope cf victory. MeamvhiU, 
another army besieged Port Arthur^ gf which the 
Russian engineers had made a fortified position «r- 
tainJy much stronger th<in Sebastopol^ anti believed by 
all Russians astd most foreign experts in fortificaden 
to he impregnahte exupt by famine. It was dfendtd 
with heroic tenacity ftr seven months^ hut during that 
period the fapanest^ who showed tlxmstlves utterly 
reckless <f life and who possessed an amazing store 
of the JitKst artillery, a store m great part manu¬ 
factured hy themsehes duriig ten years of cssreful 
preparation, carried by a series of assaults, which m 
their daring and their persistence hewildered the most 
experienced generals of Europe, fort after fort, and at 
last, by the use of tunstcls and dyisamite compelled the 
stubborn general commanding the defence, whose hero¬ 
ism extorted admiration throughout Europe, and even 
in Tokh itself to surrender—not istdetd at discretion, 
for the honours f war were eossceded and the battle¬ 
ships in the harbour were biown up, but in a complete 
manner,%j^,voesRussians being sent prisoners to Japan. 
Europe gasped. It had forgotten the history of the 
Arabs under the generals f the early Khaisfate and 
of the Mongols under Jer^his Khan and was simply 
astounded to bear of Asiatic soldiers who died as 
recklessly as the best Russian or German troops, who. 
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to mf/ition only one incident in a thousand, vdsen four 
txmetrtpuhed received the Jiflb order to advance with 
shout/ tf delight, and who maintained their energy 
and their discipline in night assaults as completely at 
in tkirmlthet by dayligbt. 

It wet recognised at once that a new Great 
Power had been bom and that the histoty of Asia 
had arrived at a turning point ; but some features of 
this great event have still been missed by Europe at 
large, though they begin to be perceived by a few of 
the great pnfesshaals. One, perhaps the most striking 
of these features, is that the Japanese have accom¬ 
plished their astonishing feats of war without any 
f those special sources of strength wbkb have 
usually marked Asiatic tuceesses. They have 
moved to battle, to use Macaulay's well-known 
words, with the precision of machines and the 
enthusiasm of Crusaders, but they have not been 
animated as the Arabs were by any new erttd, 
or led, as eontjuering armies have almost isrvari- 
ably been, by men of exceptional genisss for war. 
fafan has produced no Alexander, tso Jengbis 
Khan, no Napoleon; her generals have been com¬ 
petent and tnarvellouily persistent, but nothing 
more, ^bey have applied the old principles of 
war in tbe'sr fullest perfection, but they have evolved 
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nothit^ ne^ arui have reptatedly dhpinyed a eer- 
tasN slowatts^ oj if when a battle vhu wn they 
bad to tbiuk 9 ttt the netct manceuwtt. The beaten 
army on the mmntand repeatedly bad time to re- 
form^ and thougb the expenditure of life in the 
different aclhnr bas been almost unprecedented^ the 
burtuit but ulmtt ahouyt beta feeble or isK^ee- 
rual. Tbit it profmbly due to a fact wbkb diffr~ 
entiatet the fapmtte army from almost all great 
araiiet of Asiatics, the absence in tbtir forces of 
those mattes of cavalry uith mbieb the Parthian 
or Arab or Mongol leaders practically destroyed 
the shattered regimesttt of tbeir foes. It is, more- 
over, to be noted that the Japanese have relied 
upon V)bat Europeans call teknce to a degree un¬ 
precedented in Asiatic warfare. The letters of 
Russian officert from the felds of battle ore full 
of complaints of the superiority of tbeir artillery. 
They invented early in the campaign a new astd 
fssort estplotive psrosder for tbeir sbells. In the 
siege of Port Arthur they kept up sosmtimes for 
weeks such a continuous stream oJ frt that the 
Russian soldiery could not sleep, and one so well 
directed that during the last week of the siege a 
Russian sUsf officer declares with pardonable ex^ 
iteration that be could find tso room for bis foot 
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/or the /apantst tbeUx. Morwvtr^ the Japanese 
haw throughout shown most xhtgu/iir powers of 
seif-^stramt^ end though the tatn are for the 
most part unfamliar with mtr, and are in fact 
peasants and coolies trained only for a few months^ 
there has been from frit to last m rumour if 
dhohetlience or f retreat while the of cert remained 
fighting. The telegrams from 'tokio boMe hetts 
truthful ; the proclamations of the Mikado and the 
speeches of bis ministers have keen coldly reticent^ 
and the news of victory^ even the startling victory 
over Port Arthur^ has been received without the 
smallest disturbance of social equanimity. There 
baSt m fact, been something Roman, at Rome ap¬ 
peared to Uvy, in the demeanour of the Japanese, a 
something evident alto in the silent but irresistible 
actum of their conscription, which, at in Arabia 
under the early Caliphs, or in Mongolia under the 
chiefs who followed Jenghis, is enforced both by 
opinion and the law. There it no retitiance and no 
with to resist, for in Japan it teems certain that the 
really governing phibstopby u ** Bushido f which may 
best he translated by kn^btliness of thought. 

It is clear that Japan is a great State, entitled to 
a place ammg the civilized communities which now 
claim the right to regulate the afiaks of the world. 
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There is n 9 state vbicb will make war on it wtbosit 
adequate provocation^ or wbkb^ even if the provoca¬ 
tion is severe will not hesitate to incur the tosses and the 
risks which any war with Japan must involve to any 
power. Her force it acknowledged^ and the only 
qssestioH for Vasrepe now it what tlx will uUunaitly 
do with it. The Germau Vjnpror and a great many 
literary men have expressed a fear that she will 
donmatt C/vm, and with th endless tetourees if that 
over-numrous people repeat once again the victories 
of the Tartar borsvaxn. It iV, bawe\xr^ most un¬ 
likely that the ** Yellow ^eritf if a peril it to 
develop^ will take tins form. An attack stpon Europe, 
even if successful, would hardly benefit Japan, and 
success in to vast an enterprise would be exceedingly 
improbable, Europe contains 200 nulUoni of men, 
half of whom will perish rather than submit to an 
Asiatic domination. Her science bat long since taken 
a military tread, and she cannot he deprived, if united 
for defence, if her command f the sea. The mere 
feeding if the masxt of men who would be required to 
reach, say, V'xnna, which the Mongols once threatened 
but never took, would strain all the retotsrett of the 
Yellow Peoples, who, it nu/tt alto he remarked, are 
no longer, as the early Mongols were, the ridit^ tribes 
of the world. There is no doubt that Japan, if vie- 
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taricui, wUgraduQUy develop great ambithm^ at all 
other vktoriout States have dotKy hut much of her 
ambition vnll be sated by the Protectorate tf China, 
which no one can beep from her, and by the conquest 
and settlement <f the great system of islands which 
stretches down from l^agasaki to Ausiralits. Jt has 
been repeatedly asserted that, seeisig her absolute neces- 
sity for territorial expansion and the vastness and 
weakness f Australia, the statesmen f fapestt will 
at lime advancet, make tome great efort to conquer 
and occupy the island conthsent of the Southern 
Pacific. If Australia were left to itself, this, judg¬ 
ing by the usual course (f historic events, would become 
the pertrusnent policy of the new Power. It wouldpos¬ 
sibly also be a successful policy, for the Australians, 
with a want of prudence which is almost inexplicable, 
have discouraged Estropean immigration ; they do not 
tbemsehiet multiply rapidly ; and they are scattered 
around the frisge of a vast continent full of harbours. 
7 ‘hey are, compared with the fapanest, a feeble folk, 
not osse tenth their number. Although they art brave, 
they have not been trained io war, they have as yet 
organized no great armies, they object to waste money 
on the huge arsenals which could provide a whole 
nation with scientific weapons, and if attacked, as the 
Japanese would attack them, their States being invaded 
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onf by 9 fft^ they xoculdprobably in threeytart be hope- 
lessly crutbed end driven into the unteuabU mterior, 
1^0 jucb catojtropbe it, however, within celcuUhU 
dittanee, un/ess indeed yfustreiui qnarreli vekh Great 
Britain. The Drititb fleet is stiit hresistib/e ; it 
evcuid perish before Auttraita should be touched', and 
neither fapnn nor Chino cast hope to do what a eoaJi-^ 
tion e/j' the older maritime powers shrinks from doin^. 

yapau, morcff{<er, though naturally an expand- 
ir^ power, because its people are too numerous and 
because they are vain, has, like Great Britain, the 
commercial instinct. She will seek in the flrrf 
place to obtain the control of the commerce of China, 
and will then fill all the ports tf Asia •wish her 
merchantmen and her traders. It is more than 
possible that her people, who art thoughtful and 
anxious for gam, will seek to benefit by their vtcfories 
rather m commerce and manufactures than m terri¬ 
torial ac^uisithat. Nevertheless, it may be taken 
as certain that the victory f fopan will be pro¬ 
foundly felt by the majority of European States. 
IVith the exception <f Austria, all European 
countries have implicated themsehes in the great 
eflbrt to conquer Asia, which has now been gomg on 
for two centstrits, but which, as this author thinks, 
must HOW terminate. Japan cannot like, even if 
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/ 6 e imitates^ the pcmrs Vfhicb, vahiU prtfcsthtg 
friendship^ ananimwsij refuse t 9 admit Japanese 
wto their passessiens, on the ground that they are an 
inferior^ or at all events an unekdlhsed people. In 
Australia and in all North America the Japastttt art 
already amoelcotm-, and if tUy should try to populate 
the thistly peopled and rich regions of South America 
the has/ghty Spaniards wuld nfute tln'm admitfastee 
and he haded in their refusal by the supporters of 
the Monroe doctrine. The disposithstt thcrefortx to 
edge out astrashx Europeans from their Asiatic 
possessions is certain to exist even if it is not 
masnfesttd in Tokio^ and it may he fostered by a 
movement tf tsldch^ at yety but little has been said. 
No one trA> has ever studied the question doubts that 
as there is a comity of Europe, so there is a comity 
'of Asia, a dispositson to believe that Asia belongs of 
right to Asiatics, and that assy event vhicb brings 
that right nearer to realization is to all Asiatics a 
pleasurable oste. Japastese vktories vsili give new 
heart and energy to all the Asiatic nations and to tribes 
which now fret under European ruk, will inspirt in 
them a new confdtnce in their own power to resist, 
atsd will spread through them a strotsg impulse to avail 
themselves f Japanese mstructson. It will take, 
of courUy many years to bring this new force into play. 
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/or no Atiafie pttrph^ txctpt the Turh^ fnitesm 
v>hat Mr. Parnell called “ the plant ^ an armed 
revolution **; hut time mettrrt nothing to Aitaties^ 
and they all pottess that capacity for complete tecrecy 
•wbieb the fepanex ditplayed for the ten yeart 
during vrhich they were armirg for their great 
ttruggle -with Ruttia, If therefore, it it me of the 
permanent eondthom of history, as this writer believes, 
that Europe should not pet manently oceujy Asia or 
Asia conquer Europe, the rife of fapan into a 
great Power must by degrees mcreatr the Sficulty 
for Essrope of remaining in pro/itahle possettkn of 
great sections of Asia. Rememier, Asia contains 
at least eighty millions of fghtisg men, of wbm 
the immense majority belkve their position after death 
to be tolerably secure, and therefore regard death with 
a fearlessness which Europe has, in a measure, lost. 
The operation if the new tendency might he delayed 
for a century if Europe would gratfy the pride of 
Japan by a ampler and full admission into the 
European family t but if history proves anythir^, 
it proves that the colour prejudice, whether well 
founded or not, is incurahlt, that even similarity of 
creed will not hind together races radically distinct m 
colour from each other ; and that the strange destiny 
which has filed the three ancient continents with men 
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tbrte jefteraU adowrt bat iti not in some Imt of 
the mnd •mbUh never ebangts^ or some deeukn tf 
Pnroidence from vtbicb there can be no appeal. Atia, 
strengthened by the {eadersbip f fapin^ •uiill, at J 
believe^ recover the indepcntlence which the will in 
all human probability once mere mi/ute. 
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I WINK ft advitabU to say that this voiusne^ 
tbos^b it consists—the Intmdsution txccpttd-^tif 
reprints from the ** Contemporary Review^* the 
old ** National Revk^l' and the ** Spectator,** it 
not like tnany such reprints a bundle of disconnected 
tboi^bts. All the papers art directed to esse end, 
a description tf those inherent differences betwea 
Europe and Asia lebich forbid one continent perma¬ 
nently to conquer the other. The ttrtt^le betvseess 
Europe and Asia is the binding thread of history; 
the trade between Europe and Asia it the foundation 
of commerce ; the thought of Asia is the basis of 
ail Es/roptan religions 2 but the fusion of the 
Continents has never occurred, and in the Author's 
best Judgement will never occur. It it rather a sad~ 
dening refection that the thoughts of so many years 
are all summed up by a great pcef as four lines : 

Tb* £eit kwtd bw tht blaU, 

In faiienl ittt ^sde'in t 
Shi lit th* /ir/tra thundtr put, 

Thtm plmgid a epom. 

* Mi/iitw AmM 
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But the ifuigbt of the poet alxoays goet deeper than 
the cttUulatm <f the thinker. 

I have added two papers on the negro, (f whose 
destiny I am not bopefsU. Crossed with Arah or 
Hindoo,^ be my lusve a future, but uncrossed there 
is some source of failure in him—pndsnhty a defect 
of power to aecssmsslate thought — wl>kh will leave 
him far behind, at it has left him for three thousand 
years oo the Congo. 

/ mssst add that, os will be perceived, I have 
said nothing of the possible injluessee <f Arnerua 
upon Asia — frst, because it iloes not enter 
into my subject; and secondly, because t hardly 
care to speculate on a future as to which history 
can jTur no I'^ht. I may however just soy here 
that although America must by and by greatly 
mjiuente Asia, tts injtuence will hardly be favour¬ 
able to conquest. It will more probably be orte of 
the many which will mokt permanent conquest im¬ 
possible. When once the Nicaragua Canal has 
been cut the trade tf the United States with Farther 
Asia will he one <f the greatest the world has seen, 
and Asia will fll a large space in American 
imaginations, always snjiuenced by the spectacle of 
the g^asstic. All manner of traders will seek her 
I u Uffniag h ffetti md 
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coatU^ and all manner of eencestmaires will rift 
tbe ricbet tht interior. All manner of mission¬ 
aries viill be attracted by her mltions^ and all 
manner of educating agencies •mil make Asia their 
ftld of operation. 7*Ar suanx and bsmorout 
American xeill possibly become tbe most popular of 
mbite men wiii Asiatics, and may be able to conuy 
to them ideas more acceptably than assy other. 
Newtbeless tbe American toill not rule tbe Asiatic. 
7be fssssre between tbe races is very wide, and as 
yet bat proved impassable. 7be American can 
suver like anj osk not (f bis awn tolear, he 
will never mix on a footing of equality vntb ar^ 
other ; and tbe Cbissaman in San Francisco m 
more becomes an American than tbe Chinaman in 
Calcutta becomet a Bengalee, haslly, the American 
has no interest in concurring Asm. He dees not 
wish for territory already occupied by masses of 
people—be has ample room for settlement in bis own 
bemispbere — and be does not believe sovereignty 
absolutely esstndal to trade. It will be easier to 
aecuire infuesue in Asia by protecting her from 
conquest than to begin conquering; and this, I 
tbiitk, wilt in tbe end be tbe American line, as 
indeed in China it already is. For reams of trade, 
for reasons <f kindly regard and for reasons <f 
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jealouiy the attitude af America xcitt^ I imagtite^ Ae 
one rather contemptuous guartiianship. 

I have to thank the Editors of the Contemporary 
Rixsiew ’* and ” Spectator ** for their iiadtit'ss in 
permittmg reprint^ and J only ttith I could (hank 
the Editor ^ the old ** NatiofMlf R. //. ffatton, 
hut alas t he has passed to the majority, /*«r forty 
years his strongest approval vias ghtn to the drift 
of these papers. 


MEREnVTH TOWNSKNI) 



Introdiiccion 

1 AM cmlw)]<]un(!<l tj> iniblihh thoc Essays which 
have oU the »uiic object, namely to make Asia 
stand out clmrtf to Eiittlish eyes, because it is evi* 
dent to me that tlte white races under the pressure 
of an entirely new Impulse are about to renew their 
periodic attentpi to conquer or tt least to dominate 
that vast continenL Alexander of Macedoo, the 
supreme ^nius for war produced by the ancient 
world, mndu the attempt in order to rcaiixc a vaim 
glorious dream. The rulers of the Roman Republic 
renewed It in pursuance of a steady policy of oon> 
quering as much of the world as they could reach, 
and as migiit be expected to piy. The Crusaders 
essayed the task once more in order to rescue the 
birthland of Christianity from the tntidcl, and to 
found amidst the debris of the Eastern Empire 
kingdoms and principalities for highborn men, to 
whom Europe afforded little hope of aggrandize 
ment or even maintenance. Then the idea slept for 
five hundred years, during which Europe almost 
forgot Asia, ceasing to record its history or even 
to explore its vast divisions. At length In the 
• 8 
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seventeen^ aiid eightecAs Russia and England 
stirred, one seising on the vast and sedudcd uari- 
tory which extends through Nonhcm Asia in an 
unbroken block from the UnJ to the North Pacific, 
the other the equally va«u and secluded Peninsula 
which stretches southward from the WN-^tem I lima* 
laya far down into the waters of the Indltn Ocran. 
NeiUier Russia nor PhtgLmd knew iirecisrly wliat 
they were doing; they did not fomnilale to them* 
selves any ** grand plan,” nor were they clearly 
conscious of any impulse, both going stradily on* 
ward, somedmes most reluctantly, as if driven for* 
ward by an invisible power toward some rnd which 
they did not pretend to see. but vaguely ho{Knl would 
in some way be advantageous. 

Now, however, a greater movement is being 
commenced from a motive which is at once dear 
and conscious. The Iiuro|)can {K;o{>les arc tired 
of the poverty in which, despite their consider* 
able advance in civilisation and their immense 
advance in applied sdencc. their masses arc still 
condemned to live. The white races, in obedience 
to some law of which they know nothing, increase 
with amaaing rapidity,‘ and in Europe, which is 

> 1 aU the ctptdity ^’amsniif ** beetuse «e kmm aolhinf of 
be CAUHO. The popular soUon a tfati fO|wUiion increase* vilb 
plenty, but it is umuppocted by ihctt. A patridst wfaicb eats ud 
drinks is otieh u it «lU, wodc* u its own discretion, uid lire* ia 
haUhy heuso, almost Inwiabiy dta out^lhe reasoo why (hers 
ore BOW no pedignes whtdi cross the fulf betwoea the oew tad 
the old dri h mri ^ Our own poopU ia Eiiabeth’s time wers 
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not a very fertile continent, (here it not enough 
wealth to go round. There is uneasaness every* 
where, sufTering in all dtics. strange outbursts of 
envy and malice against the rich in all couniries 
except Great liriinin The rulers rclffn in con* 
htant dread of explosions from below, the sub¬ 
jects arc |H:i}etrau;d with the idea that agriculture 
is [iluyed out. and that tiu: " money ** which is 
the fuuntlnlinn of comfort can only come from a 
vast duvelupmcni of trade. Both nrc told by their 
experts that great maHccLs can only be found in 
Asia, where the majority of the human rmcc has 
elected to dwell, and where it has aggregated itself 
into mtiKScs so great, that commerce with them must 
always produce a maximum of prolit. It is better 
to sell nt ten per cunt, to Hindoos or Ghinese than 
at forty per cent, to the pcoplu of Brazil. 

These trades again, the ex|)erts say. must be pro¬ 
tected by sovereign rights over the nurlceis, for if not 

furiy fed bat tureely inmaicU, wtillo the Irith |>oot, wh«n tulEer- 
ln£ from IcrriUc txirerty, dotiUed theit BUitibcn. Tbe mtivet of 
lodU wKo ar« »• a nnai to |iOor dixt two yscra* draught iweopt 
iheai off in tuyrudv and the |ku|iIu of Kuacia who liva oo the 
ftdg« of misery, maldHy l)>cs { while the Jew* who art erery- 
wherc, ani at Inal u |cak]«rouf at iboac around Uttm, icarcely 
locroMe or all K. I..Su:v<nsoa'i mamltoui picture of the decay 
of tho Mtrqueena, tugicwui ilut the cauK of incrtaM or decay u 
ilk tamo way tutntal, amt thia view it atreoftheoed by what we 
know of the blight which lalla on ume urage ncet from the mere 
preseacc of efrUued mart. But we know loo ItUle of mtaul pr^ 
cesM to this conjectorc the bacit of a coonctioci. AU 
that it ceitaia it that plenty or peauiy ate wW the maui caaies of 
ictcrcase or decay. 
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the energetic Anglo-Saxon, with his skill in making 
machines and his habitude of the ocean waters, will 
monopolize the whole. Russia therefore rushes on 
Manchurm, the splendid province which intervenes 
between herself and the Pacific, and la)ni trains for 
the conquest of Persia and Turkey. Germany tries 
to assert herself in Anatolia, und docs assert herself 
In Shantung. Great Urilain, already wweirlgn in 
India, claims the giant valley of the Yang>tsc. 
France sighs to add Siam. Yunnan, Szccliucn ami 
Hainan, to Indo*Chioa. already counted among her 
colonies. And America, taking the Phiitppiiu'S as a 
dockyard and watchtower, loudly proclaims that 
whoever is debarred from the profits of Asiatic 
trade she will never be. So grand is the prize that 
failures will not daunt the Europeans, still less alter 
their conviction. If these moveiuenu follow historic 
lines Utey will recur for a time upon a constantly 
ascending scale, each repulse eliciting a greater 
clTort, until at last Asia like Afriai is *' partitioned,” 
that is each section is left at the disposal of some 
white people. If Europe can avoid internal war. or 
war with a much aggrandized America, she will by 
A.D. z.ooo be mistress in Asia, and at liberty as her 
people think to enjoy. 

I am unable with such light as I have from his* 
tory to believe that this elfort, the fourth within the 
historic period, will be }>ermanently successful, the 
genius of the two continents being too distinct; but in 
this introduedon 1 oaly wi&h to point out dearly 
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the amaxin^ magnitude of the task which Europe, 
almost without reflection and wtirely without study, 
is declaring itsdf In many ways and through a mul¬ 
titude of spokesmen witling to undertake. Asia is 
no vast plain misused by a few dark tribes, witose 
dLsappenrancc or whose mi.sery will matter nothing 
to the progress of the world. Asia is tlte largest of 
die continents, forty-one times die size of France, and 
owing to its higher mountains nud loftier plateaus, and 
immense cx{janBes of river-made culturable swamp, 
is among them all the most dilTicult to traverse 
lea plateaus are countriea; its deltas would hold, 
indeed have held, great kingdoms. Empires have 
risen, flourished, and died in comparatively small 
divisions of its mass. Persia is in it but a province 
It is possible to forget. Asiatic Turkey, the home 
alike of ancient and modern empires b but one 
fringe of the continent, the Chinese Empire is 
but another. The great Mogul ruled only one 
peninsula of its far South. Thibet, which is to most 
white men but a name, is larger than France—a 
France hung in the sky at an average height of 
tt.ooo feet above sea level. Arglianistan, which 
the Englbh think of as a turbulent Httle kingdom 
on the skirt of their own dominion, b 40^000 square 
miles larger than France; while Siam, of which they 
hardly think at all except as a steamy province for 
which French statesmen intrigue, exceeds oil Ger¬ 
many Inaiscby more chan 100,000 square miles. It 
would take ten armies each of 100^000 men merely to 
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penetrate and in a military senae garrison Asia, which 
»for the most part a huge mass far from the scii, with 
few river iniecs, and capable of subjugntinn only by 
land armies. 

Sire, however, Is not the most important ob¬ 
stacle to conquest, for oAer nil South America is 
Spanish and Portng\i<.‘S4^ l>ut Asia hohU at lenst 
four time* the populnti<Mi of Iturope. Mimctimrs no 
doubt thinly scattered, but Konietimi’H lui-kf'ii to a 
point of which the packing <if llrlgium nr Lanca¬ 
shire gives but a faint idea.' We think rif ihntn 
masses of men as feeble folk, but one single section 
of them never seen outside their own peninsula, the 
warrior races of India, outnumlxs' all who .speak 
English: while a single race of formidable fighters, 
capable of discipline, in a group of isbinds olT the coast, 
the japimesc. are more numerous than the French. 
When the Mongol, or rather a small federation of 
tribes from among a division of the Mongols, first 
burst out of his ste[^ he rnaehc<l France, and on 
the plain of Chalons nearly overthrew the Roman 
Empire. When the Arabs, never fourteen mtlKons 
strong, debouched from their deserts, they debated 
both Eastern Rome and Persia, extirpatrd the Van- 

* Tbe tout populatEen of Aiis ii and matt remain uncertain, 
but Uu best recent Acraaoti bnne it up to dote on nirw hnnetred 
ntllioM. Of these (be Moagolt, tadudlriK of course Uie Chinese, 
IndOiOuiwse ind Japuese, number more then five hundred 
miOioot. Lord Ancklind uied to isy, M mailer for rtna|e 
thooshti, that the Emperor of China and hlmaalf governed half 
the horoan nee, and itin found time (or breakfast. 
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daJs of North Africa, conquered Si>ain. and afitr 
iheir first energy Iwl decayed, drove the picked 
chivalry of Europe out of Pnicstiue. When the 
tJiird Asiatic explosion look place, the Mongol 
conquered China and Indut, which he kept and 
Kusslit, which he only lost after two ccniuries, and 
nvulu all Kiirui>e tremble lusi by defeating Austria he 
should aeriuirt! dominance through the whole west 
Intcrmcdiiuuly, a lilttc Astatic tribe seated itself in 
Anatolia, warred down the linsicrn Empire ofRome, 
threatenud all Central Kuroixt, and to this hour 
retains tlic glorious provinces which it oppresses only 
because, by the consent of all who have observed 
him, the Turk is the best individual soldier in the 
world. Three Asiatic soldiers, the Turk, the Sikh, 
and the Japanese, have adopted European amts and 
discipline, and no man can say if either of the three 
encountered Russian armies which would be the 
victor, yet Europe does not consider defeating 
Russians a light task. Taking the figures of the 
German conscription as our guide, there are in Asia 
eighty millions of potential soldiers, of whom cer 
tainly one fifth know the use of weapons. 

But these masses of humanity, even if capable 
of battle, are, it is said, so incapable of the improve' 
menu which constitute civilisation, that except as 
buyers of goods they hardly deserve respect from 
Europeans. Is that quite true? These Asiatics 
who are accounted so despicable Have devised and 
kept up for ages, without exhausting the soil or im* 
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porting food, asy&tem of agricuUurc which sustains in 
health and even comfort a population often tliickcr 
than that of any European state They understand 
agricultural hydraulics perfectly, and have executed 
hydraulic works, cannU and t.inks, which arc tlie 
admiration of European engineers. They have 
covered entire provinces, llengal for example, with 
fruit trees which KngUshmun pronounce e<|ual to 
their own. From ilie days of Ualiylun to tJiu daj’s 
of Bombny they have cuvured their cunlmcnt with 
great cities, some of which contain marvels ot arcbi> 
lecture, while ail have been warehouses lor immense 
trades, centres of great banking systems, or chosen 
seats of men who have conquered or lugialaLed for 
or administered great empires.^ 

Asiatics have selected all the sites of great cities in 
Asia save two, and while Damascus is older than 
Paris or London, Benares is as original os Venice, 
and Jeyporc more picturesque than Nuremburg. In 
all those cities great populations, sometimes exceed' 

* There most bo a greet nuira banking lyitem In Chins, or 
Hitemal trade could not go on. and to the eiietetkce of one is 
lodiA evenr Anglolndlin coo bear teetimony. t myaelf received 
for ten jresn ihooM&ds of tudve boondea or cheques every y«u, 
Knps it Umuo paper corcied oith anknovn chttocien. I never 
knew one diihooMred. I once eiked thomanxeer of the grrsieat 
Euiopesn bank, who I knew wu making great remittances fai 
sitm cbequea to Bombay, if K« were sot oecoiioiuliy afraid of 
nich pspor. *' No mote,* be (oid, than I «m afraid of Bank of 
Eoglond ootea.” I may odd that Aaiatic bonken to have 
defeated forgery, ood that they have deviaod a lyvtem of ioaonuice 
(or rim troAc, collod m India " beetna,” which woiki excoUendy 
woa 
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ing tliat of any city in Europe up to 1800 have dwelt 
—under it u true inBanicar>' conditions nearly u bad 
as those of Naples fifty years ago>-but in peace and 
security without insurrections or any grave danger, 
save from their own rulers, to life and property. 
Asiatics built the Alhambra and the Taj, the 
temples above the ghauts of Denares, and the fan* 
tastic towers of Nankin. Asiatics unassisted by 
Europeans have carried all the arts, save sculpture 
and iKtinting, to a high degree of perfection, so that 
learned men have written volumes to explain their 
architecture; and while no pottery can excel Chinese 
porcelain, no swordsmith a Damascus blade, no 
goldsmith will promise to improve on a Trichino* 
poly chain. 

No doubt they have halted everywhere in their 
march towards mastery of nature. Some strange 
hat of arrest, probably due to mental exhaustion, 
has condemned the brown men and the ydlow 
men to eternal reproduction of old ideas. They 
have treated earth as if diey feared it Dung 
is burnt for fuel above unused coal'bearing strata. 
Asiatics work in all metals, yet from end to end of 
Asia great stores of iron or platinum and nn. of 
copper, silver and g<^d lie untouched, waiting the 
touch of the European spoiler. All must have been 
found ages since, or whence the scores existing 
before trade with Europe began, and if the enet^ 
in digging which was there once had conunued, 
even the riches of Asia would by this time have 
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been exhausted. Notwithstanding this great defect 
the Asiatics have practised oil necessary arts, and 
except in machinery can make and do all that 
Europeans can make and da' They are (n fact 
civilized peoples, though their civiiitation has been 
arrested, perliaps by die adoption of a belief not 
unknown in Europe, tliat perfection has been 
attained and that the path uf wisdom for nil. 
whether thinker or artist or artisan, is ina-ssant 
repetition. That is the line of least resistance, ami 
it has been followed so coneenteclly and so fur tliai 
fashion, which in Europe is peremptory and erul> 
Icssly capricious, is in Asia peremptory but unchangts 
able. Europe condemns or despises, but the 
question. " If a thing is good and convenient why 
change it ? is a rare conservator of energy. 

□ ut after all, man lives by tliought and arc not 
the thoughts of Asi.'ittcs feeble ? In one w.iy, yea. 
The Asiatic is the slave of superstition; he can 
believe in die teeth of evidence,* and he is possessed 
by the fata! Idea that falsehood is an excrcuc of the 
intellect tike another, to be judged of by Its object 
and its success. These three defects weaken his 

* Medicine U another exception. MUdei hers done Uute 
eren a luifcrr, ihou|h they have ditcovered eoaie reliuble 
druf*, opinm Tor exaaple. Their r*nure, eeya the EuTopeu 
leicntiit, a the rcaatt of their ineoapetenee Is it ? or hie It 
■prnni froa their iodifrerence eliko to Ufe ud comfort? 

* An ladtn utnoomcr, noted (or bit cnlealation of edipees^ 
told me that U beert he betieved e dog swellowed the moon, end 
should teach his chQdren sa 
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mind in ail iu applications, but nevcrthdeas he has 
(^eat powers. He has organized great anniea, and 
though fearfully wasteful of life, so that the wounded 
may be accounted dead, he has so furnished those 
armies that they can wage long and often victorious 
campaigns. The cavalry of Asia, for instance, is 
better in everything except the actual shock of 
battle than the same arm in Europe 

He has again remarkable power of recognizing 
genius, whether for war, for instruction, or for liter¬ 
ature. The great soldier rises mpidly to the top, 
the great teacher is followed with blind devotion, 
the great litterateur is regarded with a respect 
hardly known in Europe. Hyder All or RunjecC 
Singh cannot among us mount a throne. No 
Europeans are capable of the devotion expressed by 
Mahommed’s " companions.'* and no man's written 
“ words of wisdom" have ever bad the moulding 
effect of those of Confucius, who did not even pre> 
tend to be inspired Asiatics have in fact an extra¬ 
ordinary faculty both of delecting and following a 
great man, sometimes under circumstances when 
differences of origin, creed, and even colour seem 
to make such recognition and obedience scarcely 
possible 

Asiatics have bound together in intellectual 
chains of custom tribes sometimes unintelligible 
to each other, who nevertheless cohere for ages, 
and display under the influence of their chains 
a kind of identity of thouglii. They have 
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invented dotens of sy&teiru of land tenure, and 
the systems curiously varied suit tho varied con¬ 
ditions of agriciiUurc, and seairc for those who 
follow them many of the adv.a«ia|fe8 of 

strict arweintion. It h hardly a proof of mental 
feebleness Ui have so obviated or ntmoved the per¬ 
ennial discontent of ilte a>fricultuml mind, a dis¬ 
content which we all inui^loc inherx-nt in those who 
are fighting nature, so fearfully sinmjf in Asia. Uiat 
great catastrupiics like Hoixl, or famine, or war, 
make no permanent impression at all, and Utal the 
moment the external pressure is rcmovixl the 
village life is resumed by a population which when 
not interfered with shows many signs of being dis¬ 
tinctly happy. The grand whip—hunger renewed 
every twenty-four hours—by wlildi it has pleased 
Providence to tiiipart energy to die human race, Is 
borne in Aria contentedly, nnd produces instead of 
murmurs a ceaseless industry, monotonous indeed, 
but of which no one ever complains. If it be the 
end of systems of life to produce contented ac¬ 
quiescence the Asiatic systems must be held to have 
succeeded. 

Nor have they been wanting in the domain of 
thought. They have accomplished little in science 
except astronomy, being—to a degree scarcely in¬ 
telligible until we remember that it marked our¬ 
selves forages—^wanting in enlightened curiosity, and 
they have neglected history with a carelessness 
whidi, in view of their reverence for the past, it is 
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most difficult to explain. They do not as a rule 
travel, and are little interested la travelleni'obser* 
vations, which indeed they usually disbelieve. But 
they have devoted such mental force to the con* 
sideralion of the Whence and Whither, and the 
relation of the vidblc Xo the invisible, that all the 
creeds accepted by civilised and $emi*cmltied man¬ 
kind are of Asiatic origin. AU humanity, except 
the negroes and the savage races of America and 
Polynesia, regulate their conduct and took for a 
future state as some Asiatic has taught than. Nor 
is the teaching always feeble. 

Europe having accepted with hearty confidence 
the views of Peter and Paul, both Asiatics, about 
the meaning of what their Divine Master said, re¬ 
gards all other systems of religious thought with 
contemptuous distaste and stuns them up in its 
heart as " heathen rubbish." Yet Confudus must 
have been a wise man, or his writings could not 
have moulded the Chinese mind: while Mahom* 
medanism has a grip such as no other creed, not 
even Christiaoity, possesses except on a few in¬ 
dividuals. Urabminiim and Buddhism alike rest 
upon deep and far reaching philosophies. 

The truth is, the contempt is chiefly bom of 
neglect and ignorance. A Scotch Calvinist, who 
believes very nearly the same thing is annoyed by 
belief in Kismet, though the greatest thinkers of alt 
ages have failed to separate the foreknowledge of ab¬ 
solute power from absolute destiny. Englishmen 
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man may be shot or slabbed by any one who 
thinks himself insulted, and the murderer, even If 
punishable by law, is unpunished by opinion. It 
must however be allowed tluit the difTerence between 
Asia and Europe in respect of the controlling power 
of sympathy is enormous nnd entirely tn the disacl* 
vantaj'C of tltc Asiatic continent lint for the rest. 
Asia and Huro(ic are very much nlikv. !>oth olxjying 
In tlieory the six non*tli(Xjl(>);ical coininandmi-nts. 
The fifth, for instance, is mucli belter oljcjnxl in 
Asia than in Europe, reverence for |uircnts with its 
correlative rct^ard for children cxerdsin>; a binding 
force. The son simply cannot and dixs not iiisuli 
bis father, and the father almost invurinbly regards 
the son as David regarded Abstilom. The sixth is 
held in Asia to be as binding as in Europe, and the 
murderer is os readily puntshtxl with dmth. The 
seventlt is just as much rcvcrenccil in theory as in 
Europe. Polygamy is no doubt not conhidcred 
adultery: the Mussulman formally Nanctioning it, the 
Hindoo allowing it If children arc not forthcoming, 
or as a ^cial privili^ to certain castes, and the 
Chinese tolerating it as an indulgence to the rich 
and powerful But nevertheleu chastity Is the ideal 
and is enforced everywhere by severe laws, and is 
probably as well observed as by the nations of 
Southern Europe.' The eighth is enforced with a 

> Tlw mson vUr ihU is not believed by fiiiKlUhmen it that 
Atiatict, white quite awsra o( the velue o( cbaMily, hare cem 
conceived bily ibe notion of purity. They Ihiok of thit u e 
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terrible rigour which In Europe has died away. The 
ninth is r^arded as just, chough disobeyed univer¬ 
sally in practice; and for the tenth there is less 
necessity pertiaps chan in any part of the world, the 
hxed idea that Providence arranges society tf-ndip g 
greatly to extinguish envy. Men desire their neigh¬ 
bour's property as dsewhere, but the haunting pain 
because oihen have and I have not is not in Asia 
a moving force. 

The continent Europe desires to conquer Is not 
therefore a coniineni occupied by savages, but one 
full of great and small nations highly chough tmper- 
feedy dvQixed, proocient in all arts except sculpture 
and painting, with great cities, great laws, great 
literatures and a great amount of social h^pioess. 
periiaps greater than exists in Europe. 1 doubt if 
the attempt will succeed, and certainly it will not 
succeed without the uiniccion of a vast amount of 
human misery, for which government by Europe 
may or may not be a compensation. It certainty will 
not be unless the races draw nearer, the first conse¬ 
quence of which to both continents will be a decline 


bd. They hsve no idei of reticence in ewdt ud very hnle of 
plctorisi dMcncy. The Hindooe ere prohthly the non decorotu 
«f all the peO|)(« of Asu, and when m Lord Dantouti^* ttrae a 
Bill «ai drawn for the (mvention of overt obaetiiRy, U na tuou- 
•ary to inaeit a dauae (hat the Act sbould not qiply to lAy 
temple or rcUpous embko. I fancy the real onpn of the difi»- 
ence n the enryinl threo^tu Acta ■>( as extremely oU Nauie 
vonhip, the mystical tide of which mil be found wandeffolly 
well exptetsed in Sir Alfted LyiU'a poon on Siva. 
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The Influence of Europe on Asia 

* 

I T is the genera] opinion of the European 
^'mnn in the street" that Eurc^e wdJ pruendy 
divide Asia as wcH as Africa, and will thencefor* 
ward tax. govern, and, above oil, '‘influence** the 
peoples of that immense continent, which contains 
more than lialf the population of the world. After 
fifty years* study of the subject, I do not believe 
that, with the possible exception of a single move* 
ment, Europe has ever permanently influenced Asia, 
and I cannot help doubting whether in the future tt 
ever will. The possible exception is this. Man 
really knows nothing of his earliest history, and 
unless assisted by beings older than himseK. who 
must exist, though unrecognizable by him. he never 
will know anything of iL As all the families of 
mankind are capable of inter-breeding, and do 
actually interbreed, there Is, from the analogy of 
the animal world, a violent probability that they 
all spring from one original stock, but of the 
circumstances under which diat stock de\’e]oped 
strong contrasts of colour, and. possibly from a 
repuialoD produced by those contrasts, wandered 
u 
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to all parts of the earth, often, it seems clear, cross¬ 
ing by unknown means broad stretches of sea, we 
know absolutely nodiing whatever. No one, for 
instance, out of hundreds of competent inquirers, 
has even a hxed hypothesis as to the |>cu|ilmg of 
America by a race which eitlicr carru'd there or 
developed there a shndrof ctduur difraring palpably, 
however slightly, from the cniimr rtf any nilirr of the 
Inhabitants of the globt!. It is conrcivable, there* 
fore, that the energetic white family, aud&x /nfitti 
ffenus, as Horace says, may Itavc dcvclo{i(Ml itself 
onginally in Europe, and, as it Is prolmblc that it 
wandered hrst of all into China, there imjtarting to 
a lower and darker aboriginal race some of its 
energ>’ and power of accumulating knowledge, and 
certain that it so wandered into India, again raising 
the character of most of the races previously dwell* 
ing there, it is conceivable that EurotK* tlid once 
permanently Influence Asia. For myself 1 believe 
the older theory that the white family came from 
Asia: but, even accepting the rival opinion, the 
influence was soon lost, and the population which 
emerged possessed all the distinctive characteristics 
of Che Asiatic The white invaders were lose among 
the dark tribes as completely as the Normans were 
lost among the Irish. The permanent influence 
remained with Asia, not with Europe. At all 
events, from the beginning of authentic history, 
Europe has received from Asia far more than she 
has given. The people of the “setting sun”—that 
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seems the most probable explsnation of the vronl 
" Europe'*—derived from Asia their letters, their 
arithmetic, and their knowledge of the way to guide 
boats out of sight of land, a knowledge which, as 
wc shall shortly see, they never used as Asiatics 
must have used it The expeditions in which 
early Asiatics must have reached the islands of 
the South I^actHc and America, and by which early 
Hindoos conquered and civilised Java and Bali, and 
early Malays conquered and thenceforth governed 
Madagascar, and early Arabs reached China, would 
have seemed to both Greek and Roman absurd 
audacities. Europe, till the Greek power arose, 
came in contact with Asia only because the Semites 
were great traders, skilful orgaoizera of Sepoy 
armies, adventurous navigators, and, as compared 
with Europeans, dvilUed mea \Vlten the Greek 
power arose, it seemed for a moment u if the 
process would be changed, and had Alexander not 
been slopped by a mutiny, the separateness of Asia 
might have ended; for that marvellous man, whose 
imagination was iike insight, if he had become 
master of India, would have pushed eastward, 
and need not have stopped until he reached the 
North Pacific With him, however, the possibility 
ended; and though the generals who derived renown 
from him founded dynasty after dynasty within 
Asiatic limib, the Greeks left in the end scarcely 
an impression of themselves. Except on a thin 
fringe of the great continent no vestige of them 
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remains. Their civilization look no final root, for 
though it lasted long it was not accepted, any more 
than their successive creeds and philowitihies, by 
any Asiatic (ico|>lc. There is no itcople In the 
entire continent of whom you enn xay that they 
were turly Grucised, wn tlnr Jews, who cui^t 
their utoa.n bent, finally rejming ituMii. Nu one 
U BO unltki' a true Greek in mind an a true 
Asiatic 

Then came the Knman, with ndvnntagrs which 
no predecessor had uviu* poMt'i.sia]. Of him nnc 
would have thought that It might br truly said, 
"With bread and iron one can gc( to China." He 
knew bow to conquer utid to keep on con(|ttering; 
he intended, consciously Intended, the conquest of 
the world. lUid he was to all npiK.'nrancr, ns a soldier, 
the superitv of nny Asiatic Yet he iHd nut pene¬ 
trate even as far as Alexander did. A small Asiatic 
tribe on the easeem border of the Mediterranean 
raised the most difficult rebellion Kome ever hud to 
subdue; Persia beat back Rome as shi: h.'ul never 
beaten Alexander; and when in 125-30 Hadrian 
gave uj) the game, and pledged Koine to a defen¬ 
sive policy, slic positively forgot Middle and Torthur 
Asia as if they had never existed. There remained 
some small trade in luxuries, and the Myrrhine 
vases may have been of porcelain; but Rome not 
only never Interfered beyond the fringe of Asia 
which touches the Mediterranean, but she knew 
nothing about it Not only did her fleets never 
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readi Southern and Eastern Asia, but she never 
sent explorers there There is no Roman Hero* 
dotus. There was a lack of iinng:ination in the 
Roman, great as he was, which Is apparent, I think, 
in all his literature, and which acted as a limitation 
on his eflbrta. He became as content as a Chinese. 
Fancying he ruled the world, in which be ruled the 
shores of one great lake, he made no effort to con* 
quer further, or to explore, or to understand any* 
thing beyond. He had ships, wealtli, brave men 
by the tliousand, but he cared to utilize none of them 
any more than if he had been a Chinamaa We 
are accustomed to say and to think that he could 
not help himself; but what did be lack which the 
Hindoo possessed when he conquered Java, or the 
Malay when he conquered Madagascar, or the Ice¬ 
lander when he reached America and lost a " ship “ 
there, or the Maori when from some far away island 
he took possession of New Zealand—a wonderful 
adventure, which, in a people who could write, 
would liave produced a crop of literature ? Having 
enough, the Roman was not, we are told, driven to 
any necessity for great adventures. That is true, 
but he was also a very limited person, and though 
he succeeded in Southern Europe he failed in Asia as 
completely as in Britain, where, after reigning for four 
hundred years, he stamped himself as little as we 
should be found to have stamped ourselves if we 
quitted India to-morrow. He made of the bold 
barbarians of Gaul, and of the more stubborn bar* 
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barians of Iberia, Romantsed pcoploit, Intt of A»ia< 
ties he Romanized not one tribe. Somethinf^ in 
them rejected him utterly, and xurvivett him ; and 
at this moment, amon^ the (*i^ht hundred million* 
of Asia, there are not twenty omnnK whom can be 
traced by die mimi imaj:inativc niiy liiij'tTiii;' iiillti 
cnee of Rome. 

The ‘'barltarinns," ai we call them, that lx, the 
great white triU-*, who, «!. it .Hermn {iroltahle, 
by an incfca»e in their number* InronHtKtrnt with 
their way of life and ihdr lni|M-tfix*t nKrieulturo. 
poured in tucccssive swarm* on the Kuman Kmpire, 
and at last destroyed it. never apitear to have con* 
cempUted conquests in Asia. They passed the 
Mediterraitcan under o leader with a genius for 
destruction, and stamped out Komi: in Africa, but 
they wcrcbaHlcd over and ovit a^ptin by the I,owcr 
Empire which we so much despise, Iwcause, aRer a 
history of heroism, it did nut succeed, and !n Asia 
they made no serious attempt. Centuries after* 
wards, their desccndaocs, under a religious impulse, 
did ; but Asia had then become too strong for them, 
and the whole of the series of mighty courts, winch 
we call the Crusades, were, so for as influence on 
Asia was concerned, uselessly thrown away. Inter¬ 
mediately. Asia had performed the feat which she 
alone of the continents performs periodically. She 
had produced a new creed ; and as—unlike Budd* 
hism, Judaism. Confucianism, and Christianity—the 
tenets of Mahommedanism were calculated to make 
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soldiers, she spewed Europe completely out of her 
mouth. From 700 to 1757, more than a thousand 
years, the ways of Asia remained exclusively Asiatic, 
only a minute corner being even raided by the Cru¬ 
saders. Not a province, not a tribe, I had almost 
said not an individual had become permanently 
ICuropcnnized. So far as one can see, not a Euro¬ 
pean idea, not a Eurc^ean habit, not a distinctively 
European branch of knowledge, ever penetrated 
into Asia. The Asiatics did not even learn our 
astronomy, which would have mterest^ them, or 
our method of righting, for the Janissaries were 
European fotlowen of Mahommed During that 
long space of time it three times seemed as if Europe 
might be subjugated by Asiatics, once by the Arabs, 
once by the Turks, and once by the Tartars; but 
some impulse-—probably the exhaustion of enetgy, 
which seems always to befall brown men—stopped 
the conquerors, who would, however, have mocked 
had they been told that the Asiatic was essentially 
and by incurable law feebler than the European 
Then came the present movement against Asia, 
which in one way has been more successful than 
any which have preceded it The north of the con¬ 
tinent, with its vast area and thin population, has 
fallen under the military control of the Sbv people, 
the great Indian Peninsula has succumbed to Anglo- 
Saxon energy, and neither Greece nor Rtune ever 
ruled a third of the number of Asiatics who now 
pay taxes to Great Britain and obey sudi laws as 
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she chooses to impose. To the external world one 
hair of Asia appears to have become European. In 
reality, however, neither Russia nor Great Dritain 
has as yet exercised any " innucncc*' upon the mil> 
lions she has conquered. In the north the tribes 
arc only held down by Rnsssin, would mbvl in a 
moment if they dared, and show no sign of nceupttng 
either her civilization, her Ideas, or her rrrud In 
the south Great Uritntn has enforced a {icace which 
has produced manifold blessings, but she has neither 
won nor converted any large suction of her subject 
population*. There is no province, no tribe, no 
native organization in India upon whicli. in the 
event of disaster, she could rely for aid. After 
nearly a century of element government there are 
not ten thousand natives in India who, unpaid and 
uncocfccd, would die in defence of British sove¬ 
reignty. The moment it was known,in 1857 that, 
owing to the shrinkage of the white garrison, the 
enterprise was possible, the most favoured class in 
the Bcninsula, the Sepoys, sprang at their mien* 
throats, and massacred all they could reach without 
either mercy or regret The war lasted three years, 
and in spite of the splendid energy and courage of 
the whites, had the dark peoples produced one 
soldier of genius, a Jenghiz Khan, or even a Hyder 
Ali, it could scarcely have terminated to European 
advantage. As it was, the British remain masters; 
but beneath the small film of white men who make 
up the " Indian Empire” boils or sleeps away a sea 
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of dark men, incurably hostile, who await with 
patience the day when the ice shall break and the 
ocean regain its power of restless movement under 
its own laws. As yet there is no sign that the 
British are accomplUhing more than the Romans 
accomplished in Britain, that they will spread any 
permanently successful ideas, or that they will found 
anything whatever. It is still true that if they 
deported or were driven out they would leave behind 
them, as the Romans did in Britain, splendid roads, 
many useless buildings, an increased weakness in 
the subject people, and a memory which in a cen¬ 
tury of new events would be extinct 

i say nothing of China, for as yet all that Europe 
has effected in China is to create an impression that 
the white peoples are intolerably Aerce and cruel, 
that they understand nothing but making money, 
and that from them there is nothing intellectual or 
moral to be gained. Russia has acquired aroute*' 
on which to build a railway to the PaciAc. France 
holds a Chinese dependency where she expects re- 
belHon, and Europe holds Pekin In temporary mili¬ 
tary occupation; but it is not even pretended that 
China has been conquered What she has lost has 
been more than made up to Asia as a whole by the 
rise of Japan, where a branch of the yellow people, 
without in the least ceasing to be Asiatic, has 
developed an unexpected energy which, if it U 
ever directed to obtain leadership among the yellow 
peoples may prove a final obstacle to the ascendency 
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of the whites. Europe, outside Rus.sia at leut, [ 

greatly admires that change, and forgets entirely } 

that in its contest witlt Aun, which has tasted two 
thousand years, a new and heavy waght has been 
thrown within our own Jifetimrs on the (Irfcnsive 
side. We are told every day l«»w MumiH? has in* 
Hucnccd and forgtrt that tiv* ch.iiigt; in those 

islands Wits eoiindy seif-gciu’RUed, that luiropnans 
did not tench jajun, hiii (hat of hrrscll chose 

to team from Eiiroi>c nxtthods of oignnization, civil 
and military, which have so far pruved successful 
She imported European mechanical science as the 
Turks years bt.'fore imported European artillery. 

Thot is not exactly " inflticncu,'' unless, indeed. 
England is *' inducnaMl “ by purchasing tea of 
Chino. When; Is the Eoropetan ojXMtle or philo* 
sopher or statesman or agitator wlio has rc*made 
japan ? 

So much for the past, now fur the future. Europe 
assumes chat it will be very differatt; but let us 
look at die reasons for the assumption. I will speak 
of comparative force by and by •, but let us at 5 rst 
consider whether there it any evidence that the 
separateness of the Asiatic mind is in any way J 
diminishing. I do not think that any one. whether 
he is thoughtful statesman tike Sir Alfred LyalL or ^ 
poet like Rudyard Kipling, with insight into the 
East, or average administrator. English or Russian, ' 
will deny for a moment that the separateness exists, | 
that East and West, brown man and white mao, are I 
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at present separated by a gulf of thoughts, aspira- 
tioos and etnuiusions, and where is the evidence that 
the gtilf is dosing up ? What the secret of that 
separateness is has perplexed the thoughtful for 
ages, and will perplex them for agei mote—indeed 
It can never be clear untiJ vc know something 
dehniie of the primal history of man—but it must 
ullimntdy have some relation to the grand laet that 
every creed accepted by the great races of mankind, 
every creed which luis really helped to mould thought, 
has had its origin in Asia. The white man invented 
the ste.'un engine, but no religion which has endured 
The vague myiliology once current in Southern 
Europe produced no dominant ideas —it was a 
worship of beauty in Greece and of Rome in Rome 
—and no code of laws, either ethical or social, and it 
died away utterly, there being on eartli now not one 
man who believes in Jupiter. The truth U the 
European Is essentially secular, that is, intent on 
securing objects be can sec : and the Asiatic essen¬ 
tially religious, that is intent on obedience to powers 
which he cannot tee but can imagine. We call these 
thoughts ''superstitions,'* and no doubt many of 
them are silly as well as baseless, but stDJ they are 
attempts to think about the unseen which the Euro¬ 
pean usually avoids. The European, therefore, 
judges a creed by its results, declaring that if these 
are foolish or evil or inconvenient the creed is false 
The Asiatic does not consider results at all, but only 
the accuracy or beauty of the thoughts generated 
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in his own mind. Macaulay's argument that 

Roman Catholicism must be less true than Protes* 
tantism because Roman Catholic countries arc less 
prosperous appears to the Asiatic to bo a mere 
absurdity. " Is the end of n'liglan." he asks, "to 
produce comfort hero ? 'Phe Divine l^w is to be 
obeyed even if it compels mu to go without com* 
fort through oil my life." Hu does not always or 
often obey it. tltu llush being weak, but that is what 
he thinks. ICvcn the Chinaman, the most secular 
of all Asiatics, obeys his Uin[>cror because he repre* 
sents the Father, and rises into angry rebellion if ho 
thinks the spirits of the air or of the earth have been 
aflfronted. If the Asiatic believed thu rule of absti¬ 
nence from work on Sunday to l>e Divine, he would 
let his enemy kill him quietly, as the Jew. who whs 
an Asiatic, did hi the siege of Jcnisalom. while the 
European would go on fighting, declaring lUul God 
could not intend him to be killed. If Asiatics 
held, like Roman Cutholics, duit Heaven ha<i com¬ 
mitted tho definition of faith and mor.ds to a caste, 
they would obey that caste on every question of 
faith and morals, as the Hindoo for die same reason 
obeys a Brahmin decision, even if it mukes of him 
an outcast Thu European, even when Catholic, 
frets under the priestly domination, and passes laws 
like the taw of divorce, which are direct denials of 
die claim of the caste to Divine authority. That 
habitual and willing submission to the supernatural, 
even when the decrees of the supernatural are not 
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utlHtarian, which has always been the keynote of the 
Asiatic mind, seems to me one cause of the separate> 
ness of Asia, a separateness so complete that the 
single Asiatic tribe which does not live in Ash has 
borne for seventeen centuries, under horrible per- 
secutlon, often involving desth by torture, the 
burden of an (neonvcnicnt and lutmpering law, 
because its members hold It to be divine. 

There is also in the Asiatic mind a special 
poliUcal and a special social idea. It is not by 
accident that the European desires seif'governtncnt, 
and tlic Asiatic to be governed by an absolute will. 
The European bolds government to be an earthly 
business which he may manage as well as another, 
if only be is competent, and accordingly be either 
governs himself directly, or he frames a aeries of 
laws which nobody, not even the King, is at liberty 
to break through. The German Emperor is pretty 
absolute, but he could no more will a nun's death 
titan the Lord Mayor could Every indepen¬ 
dent Asiatic sovereign can so will, and be obeyed 
The Asiatic, in fact, holds that power is Divine, and 
that a good king ought to be enabled to ‘’crush the 
bad and nourish the good," to use the Brahmin 
formula, without check or hindrance. He Is then 
himself relieved, like a good Catholic, from any 
personal responsibility, even the trouble of thiokiitg. 
As a consequence, throughout history the Asiatic, 
though frequently exempted from military preuure, 
as for example the Chinese have been for ages. 
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invariably sets up a despotism, and when, as rarely 
happens, the despot strikes him down, bows to the i 
decree as vre bow to the sentence of a sut^enn who ' 
prescribes a painful operation. We do not quarrel 
with Providence because wc arc ill nr lialile to 
immediate death, nor docs tlic Asiatic under 
oppression or unjust scnicnce quarnd with God's 
represontudve on earth. And lastly, tin*. Asiatic, 
believing, as he invariably does, that his sudai \ 

system is Divine, is content with it, clinj^s to it. > 

and resents interference with it with a |iia.«Miaii tliac I 
leads to bloodshed wherever biocxUhcii is {xvaible. 

(It is because the English interfere so little with cho 
social life of their dark subjects tluit their reign over 
dark peoples often lasts so long.) 1 Ic is aware, 
keenly uware, that white government, sooner or 
later, involves revolution in his social system, and 
he lutes It with an undying hatred such as an Irish 
peasant feels for the ’* agent" who inuy some day 
evict him, and who meanwhile levies rent. Indeed, 

1 often think that the feeling of the Keltic Irishman 
towards the Englishman, winch ap|}cars to be 
unchangeable, Is the nearest analogue to that of tJm 
Asiatic for the European. He regards liini, if an ' 
oppressor, as a formidable brute to be resistod with 
any instrument at hand; if a just man. ns a dls* 
agreeable. slow*wtttcd, uncomfortable outsider, who 
has DO right Co interfere with him, and who ought to | 
be driven to a distance as speedily and finally as I 
possible. And it must be remembered that the I 
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European thares this feeling of separateness com¬ 
pletely. Whatever the cause, whetltcr, as be him¬ 
self thinks, antagonism of colour, or, as 1 think, 
difTcnmce in pennanent ideals, the effect is the 
tame: the Karopean cannot merge himself in the 
Asiatic without a sentu uf ili^gradation, which is 
almost invariably followed by its reality. He never 
willingly accepts any position twt one, that of 
unquestioned ruler. It is not a question of creed, 
for the Roman had the feclii^* as strongly as the 
Englisiiman. and the Greek thought of “ Mediztng" 
as of the sum of all possible ofTences against Ht 
dignity and his nature. It is not a question of 
taws, for Ix^al equality under laws which he him¬ 
self has made intensifies rather than diminishes 
English abhorrence of the process When ia 1857 
the English in India, by all the rules of politia and 
warfare, were hopelessly lost, they exhibited before 
all the world the true European feeling. They 
asked no quarter, they suggested no compromise, 
they discussed no terms among themselves, they 
proposed no treaty, but fougiii on, clear only as to 
one point, that they would either continue to rule or 
they would go under and be forgotten. Asiatics, as 
1 Mieve, perceive ihh European dcciaioa very 
clearly, and it b the ultimate cause of the massacres 
to which, when they rise in insurrection, they invari¬ 
ably resoTL They know that their only chance of 
victory is to kill the white people out. The 
obnoxious race will ncN'cr make terms, never merge 

0 
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in the population, never be anything Injt rulers, and 
therefore if their rule is to terminate they must be 
extermuuitcd. 

But I shall be told that the spnuad of CItristianity. 
which is inuviUiblu, will extin^'uish, pntKJrly very 
5|)ccdny, thu sqiORitcnc&H of Asi.i, niiti with it all its 
consequences. Will It ? I.et us look .it ilmi iK'Uef 
a little closdy nnd without jircTniicinvcd iiUnui. I 
do not fiiul in history that a comiiion (’hrisii.'inity In 
any degree removes hatreds of nee or nationality, 
or prevents continuous oull)reak«. of hiltiT husiility; 
but we may let that pass. Wlvit is (he rcnl ground 
for believing dint Asia will accept Christianity } 
Certainly there is no historic groinul. No Asiatic 
nation of any importance can be said to have accepuat 
It in the last seventeen bundnut years. The Ariatic 
race which knows the creed best, and has had the 
strongest reasons for accepting it, nsownts which 
prevailed with the Cermaas and the Slavs when 
pagan, still rejects it with a certain Mlriit hut very 
perceptible scorn. What has changed in Asia that 
the future should be so unlike the {Mist ? There 
are more teachers, no doubt, but there arc not 
one-tenth or onc«hundreddi so many m Iiave cn* 
deavoured through die ages in vain to convert the 
Jexvs. It is said that Qirist gave an order to His 
disciples to teach all nations; dut Is true, and I for 
one believe the order to be binding, and that the 
Christian Church which sends out no missionaries is 
a dead Church; but wiiere in the record has Christ 
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promised to those missionaries universal success ? 
1b it not at least possible that the missionaries carry 
in iheir hands the olfer of eternal life, which a few 
accept, while the rest *'perish everlastingly,” that is, 
die like the flowers or the dumb creaturei of God ? 
This mvich, at least, is certain, that for eighteen 
hundred years it has been no pan of the policy 
of Heaven—I write witli reverence though I use 
non-religious terminology—to convert Asiatics tn 
iHosst, and there Is no proof that this absence of 
Divine assistance to the teachers may not continue 
for an equal period in the future. 'Fhe truth Is that 
the Asiatics, like the Jews, dislike Christianity, see 
in it an Ideal they do not love, a promise they do 
not desire, and a pulverizing force which must 
.sliatier their civilizations. Eternal consciousness I 
That to the majority of Asiatics is not a promise 
but a threat The wish to be rid of consciousness, 
either by annihilation or by absorption In the 
Divine, is the strongest Impulse they can feel 
Though Asiatic in origin, Christianity is the least 
Asiatic of the creeds. Its acceptance would revo¬ 
lutionize the position of woman, which is the same 
throughout Asia, would profoundly modify all social 
life and would place by the tide of the spiritual 
dogma "thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” which 
every Asiatic accepu in theory, the far-reaching 
ethica.^ dogma, "and thy neighbour as thyself,” 
which he regards as an intolerable burden. I doub^ 
loo whellter the beauty of the character of Christ 
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appeals to the brown races as it d(x:s to the white, 
whether they feel His self-suppression for others, ox 
Clovis and his warriors felt it, as somethinjr alto¬ 
gether more beautiful and ideal than their own 
range of conception. However that nwy Iw. it is 
clear that while the Asiatic cun bo wiMtiil to u 
change of creed, as witness the .siica'SH i»f Ixiih 
buddhism and MnhommcUanisin, whieu* t«*ncl)ings 
arc radically opposed Lo <Ach other, they ii.*tvc not 
been and arc not equally moved to cmbr.iei; Chris¬ 
tianity. If they ever take to it. it will be from some 
internal and self-generated movement of ihouglu, 
and not from any influence of Huropc. 

And lastly, as to the question of force Kurope 
assumes with a certain levity that if it were only 
united it could conquer Asia, and that for n lime 
is po&sibly true. If such an event hapi>enfxl it 
would not affect my argument, for tlie huge ni.r«ts af 
Asiatics would remain nninflucncud, as the massus 
of India have done, would " let the legions thunder 
past,'* and wait patiently for the hour when it would 
be possible to bid them depart again ; but even as 
to the possibility there is some ground for duubt 
Can Europe unite io the work, or would Kitssia ojtd 
the West quarrel over it, and so render It imprac* 
tickle ? That Europe is infinitely stronger for 
defence than Asia may be instantly acknowledged. 
As Sir Robert Giifen has pointed out, the white 
men have multiplied enormously, and European 
dviluation has clothed itself in ilie enchanted armour 
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of science. All Asia, if furious with rage, could not 
cross the Danbnullci if Europe in earnest forbade 
the crossing, liut for offensive transmarine war 
Europe is not so strong, Is not three hundred 
millinns. but rather at the utmost one million, which 
niiilion she could not wnstc on peril of conscription 
brtuking <1nwn. and which she could not transport, 
provide with horuHi, sojiply with fooi) and munitions, 
and kcup in inuvumcni over vast scmi'lropical areas 
without an cxiMuiditaru and a consequent taxation 
that her wotiitl soon bitterly resent The 

work before this million would be enormous. They 
would have to conquer live hundred millions of men. 
of whom ut least thirty millloms the Ottomans and 
the IribuNmcn of the Northern desert and die Arabs, 
arc born soldiers, and four hundred millions are 
semi-eivilized Mong^ who once warned could 
make and use rifles and light artillery as well as the 
Europeans, and who would be guided and drilled 
by a section of their own iieople which has assimi¬ 
lated much of European sdcncc. Is there an army 
in Europe whlcli would t^ard Uic invasion of Japan 
with a light heart, and what is there in the military 
system of Japan which the Ottomans, the Arabs, 
the Tartars and the Chinese, if pushed to extremity, 
or if determined on insurrection, could not lepro- 
dace ? Grant victory to Europe at flrsu and think 
of the lingering war, of the endless insurrections, d 
the bitter quarrels among the Powers, of the huge 
garrisons which must be kept up, and of the steady 
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systemaiixed cruelty which would be iieeiled if Ajtia 
adopted the perfectly simple expedient of refusing 
to work for Europeans, a refusal which in India, 
where alt the preliminary conquering and garrison¬ 
ing and organifing for revenue purjic^es has been 
already done, would bring the Empire down in a 
month. And all this lurriblu outlay of energy and 
treasure and human life would be for wlut objuet ? 
Simply to provide opportunities of manufacturing 
proeperity for the Eurofieitu tribes, which ap|>or> 
tunities would disappear as they arose under the 
competition of the Asiatic factories which would 
arise the moment order was secured. The masses 
of Europe who rule in the last resort do not par¬ 
ticularly care to conquer Asia, and would not con¬ 
tinue for ages to pay taxes for that (mriiose We 
are all devoted to the “ Empire," of which India is 
the flower, but how long should we kuep the Em* 
pire if it cost lu a hundred millions a yenr ? I do 
not believe that Europe will make the dTort now, 
or that if she makes It some yean hence she will 
succeed—as I write she is shrinking from it in China 
—or (hat if she does succeed she will even in count¬ 
less ^fes seriously "influence," and thereby change 
the masses of Asiatics. At some period, probably 
not long distant, they will, as they always have 
done, throw out the white men, not because they 
are oppressors, not because they are inferiors, but 
because they are intruders whose ideas they neither 
accq)t nor can endure. 
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What Oieit, it will be asked, is to become of 
Asia, now for the most port, as Poushkine sang, 
" in dotage buried * ? The only possible reply is 
what God wills, and not what Europe wills. Heaven 
luts tolerated the existence of that huge mass of 
mun who guide their lives by untrue creeds for 
many t}u>uiunds of years, and may continue to 
tolcnitc it for nuiny thousands more. Who knows 
the |nir{>osu of the Ancient of Days, or what may 
be the irse of the imperfect yet productive spihtU' 
altiy of the Asiatic mind ? If I were to indulge in 
the futile work of dreaming, t should say that there 
were signs in China of latent bot bitter dissatisfac¬ 
tion with its civilisation. leading to Taeping move¬ 
ments, Reforming movements, anti-dynastic move¬ 
ments. even, on the Western border, to movements 
in favour of the creed Mahommed taught, and that, 
as Asiatics mrely move save under a religious im¬ 
pulse, the hour was approaching for the Mongolian 
masses to evolve some new faith, with a new ruler 
to enforce it God grant if that happens, that tt be 
not the Mussulman faith, for in that event Europe 
will have on awful quarter of an hour. It is, how¬ 
ever. much more probable that Asia, arming itself 
with the liHe, re-leaming the use of mounted 
infantry, which jenghix knew before the Boer did. 
and enforcing coascription laws, will stand on the 
defensive against Europe, and otherwise remain 
nearly unchanged, while Europe sees her own 
ascendency transferred to the Western Continent 
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This too, however, (s a dream, for all we know for 
certain is that Asia hna n 1 wn>*s rcmnimil indq^co- 
dent of Eurq)e, and now shows no tlc«ru for her 
guidance, rather a resolution not In accc|)t it The 
future will disclosi; itwlf by tli-urws but if two 
hundred years Iwncc it shn»v» Huhukj nilinK, tax¬ 
ing, and unlighlciiing ilie gnat m.i^ nf AsT.uics 
then Ituvc I, ns is <|i>itt' pmlMldi', n*ad hihUiry 
in vain. 

In the present sUiU: of opinion nml current ot 
events, it may be advisablit to end lltcsu few re* 
flections by saying that nunc uf them apply to 
Africa or its block inhnbitnnui. 1'lu7 are divided 
oflT from Asiatics by two wclJ-markciI cliKtinctions 
and one more doubtful. In tin: first place they 
seem ioca|«blc of even limiteti pmgru.<». The 
dwellers by the Congo have ail the advantages of 
the dwellers i>y the Nilt^ but have renuiued for 
thousands of years huticless and by no means 
happy barbarians. They ct*ai»e to be so hojiuless 
when conquered by the white men, there being 
perceptible advance even when, as in the Southern 
Sates of the Union, the white men were by no 
means intent on turning them into dxrilixed people. 
The Arabs have in many places taught them to 
build habiablc cities, to cuitivutc the ground and 
Co undersund a rudimentary miliuiry discipline, and 
it seems more tlian probable chat the white peoples 
can teach them even superior l&<ison»>-at least 
that is the inference from the recent history of 
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Uganda, and of Kluuna'a country. In the second 
place (he black peoples are nearly qalte devoid of 
that mass of beliefs, thoughts and experiences which 
render Asiatics so incurably hostile to white infiu> 
ence. The brood idea of the negro b that the 
white m.m is his superior, and when not intolerably 
oppressive he U willing to accept hb guidance 
and hb authority. The absence of great insur¬ 
rections among ilic blacks of the Southern States, 
the very faint resistance nude by millions in 
Western and Central Africa, and the ascendency 
acquired by many Arabs all indicate a willingness 
to accept external leadership which b absent in 
the Asiatic. It seems as if the black leather bottle 
would hold new wine without explodic^. And, 
lasdy, there is no evident antipathy to Christianity, 
which b received with a certain readiness ~ as 
also no doubt b Mahommedanbm~and which by 
the testimony of disinterested observers does effect 
a marked change in ideob and modes of life No 
doubt Europe may be disappointed about all these 
things, for one of the forgotten facts of the situation 
is the shortness of the time barely two centuries, 
during which the aggressive mind of Europe has 
been in direct contact with the black mind. The 
black man, even if Christianized, may retain im¬ 
pulses which render the contiguity of the white 
man intolerable to him—as U suggested to be the 
case by most observers In Haytl Still he may 
remain submissive for a long period, as the Indians 
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of South America have done to the Spaniard, 
and may. like them, when cmandfa^. show in 
creed, thought, and capacity for political organtza> 
tion decided traces of the white innucncc. The 
problem U still unsolved, and may remain unsolved 
for many jjencraHons yet; but still there is 1m»|K! 
of a solution that will cnablu EuroiKain and African 
to live together in amity, the former occupying 
a position akin to that of a good aristocracy, the 
position the European longs for in Asia, but oUs I 
does not attain. 



Islam and Christianity in India 

O NU-PII'TH of the human raeedwclbm India, 
and every fifth I ndian at least is a Mahommedan. 
yet many people contend tliat Islam is not a creed 
which propagates itself vigorously in the great 
Peninaula. Where do they imagine that the fifty 
odd millions of Mussulmans in India came from f 
Not ten per cent of them even claim to be the 
descendants of immigrants, whether Arab, Persian, 
or Pathan, and of that ten per cent probably half 
are descendants only by adoption, the warrior chiefs 
who followed successful invaders allowing their 
bravest adherenU, if Mussulmans, to enrol them* 
selves in their own dona Almost sU. moreover, 
are half-breeds, the proportion of women who 
entered India with the invaders having been 
exceedingly small The remainder—that is, at least 
ninety per cent of the whole body—are Indians by 
blood, as much children of the soil as the Hindoos, 
retaining many of the old pagan superstitions, and 
only Mussulmans because their ancestors embraced 
the faith of the great Arabian. They embraced it 

too for the most part from conviction. There U a 

a 
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popular idea in this country tlwt India was at some 
time or other invaded from the North by a mij^hty 
conqueror, who sec up the throne of the Great 
Mogul, and compellud multitudes to accept Islam at 
the [Mint of the sword; but this is an illiision. 
Mahommed authorlml conversion by force, ;mi 1 
Islam ovr(>s its ^Kilitical iinfiortnncc to the sword, 
but its sprond »s a faith is not dui* mainly to com¬ 
pulsion. Mankind is not so debased os that tht-ory 
would assume, and the Arab conquerors worn in many 
countries resisted to the death. The |Ugan iribus 
of Arabia saw in Mahommed's victories proof that 
his creed was Divine, and embraced it with a startling 
ardour of conviction; but outside Arabia the bulk 
of the common |>coplc who submitted to the Khaljfs 
either retained their faith, as in Asia Minor, or vrerc 
extirpated, as in Persia and on the southern shore 
of the Mediterranean. The Arabs colonised on an 
enormous scale, and being careless what women 
they took, mixed their blood freely, so that 
in Syria, Egypt, the Soudan, and the enormous 
territory stretching from Barca to Tangier the 
population is essentially Arab with more or less 
of crossing. The Tartars were persuaded, not 
conquered, and they and the Arabs arc still the 
dominant races of the Mussulman world which has 
converted no European race except a few Albanians 
—with all their intellectual superiority and their 
military successes, the Arabs never converted 
Spain—and has gained its converts in China and 
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in Africa almost exclusively by preaching. It was 
the same in India. Here and there, as in Sind and 
Mysore, a small population may be found whose 
ancestors were converted by persecution, and doubt* 
leas successful invndcn occasionally terrified or 
bought with immunities large groups of Indiana. 
But that the pmccs-v was neither general nor steadily 
pursued is proved by two broad focts—hrat. that 
India is not a MahommetUn country, but a Hindoo 
country in which Mahommedans are numerous; and 
secondly, that in no port of the Peninsula can the 
distribution of faith be fairly considered tenitoriaL 
Mussulman villages are everywhere found among 
Hindoo villages, and Mussulman families dwell 
among Hindoo families in a way which, if 
India had ever been "converted'* systematically 
would have been impossible. The early mission* 
ones of Islam could not use force, and, as to 
the invaders who conquered and remained, they 
seldom or never wished to use it. for the sufficiem 
reason that it was not their interest They* wanted 
to found principalities, or kingdoms, or an empire, 
not to wage an intemedne war with Uieir own tax* 
paying subjects, or to arouse against themselves the 
unconquerable hostility of the warrior races of the 
gigantic Peninsula, who were, and who remain. 
Hindoo. The trutli is that Mahonimedao pcosely* 
tism by preaching began m India, then held to be 
far the ridsest of the great divisions of Asia, within 
three centuries from the Hegira, and has continued 
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ever since—that b. for a period of probab))' nine 
hundred years at lease, during which the process, 
now vigorous, now slackening, lias never been 
entirely intermitted. In other words, Islam, though 
often assisted by authority, has taken three times the 
time to convert a fifth of the puoph: of India that 
Christianity, though consbintly auffuring iiurscculioti, 
took to convert ihu Kximan l£mpira Islam proliably 
never advnnccil with the speed of Christianity when 
first contending with psiganisin, and certainly never 
with the speed with which the faith spread in the 
tenth century throughout Kussia. 

Yet the missionaries of Islam from the first had 
many and great advantages. They were, if judged 
by our modem standards, exceedingly niimcr> 
ous. The more fervent Arabs, with their gift of 
eloquence and thulr habit of teaching, af^cr the long 
battle with the outside world had ceased, took to the 
work of proselytiam with an ardour never displayed 
by modem Christians, and as fast as they made 
converts they raised up new missionaries, often by 
villages at a time. Europeans habiuiully forget 
tliat every Mussulman is more or Ickh of a mission¬ 
ary—that is, he intensely desires to secure converts 
from non-Mussulman peoples. Such converts not 
only increase his own chance of Iteaven, but they 
swell his own faction, his own army, his own means 
of conquering, governing, and taxing the remainder 
of mankind. All the emotions which impel a 
Christian to proselytize are in a Mussulman 
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stren^hened by all the motives which impel a 
political leader and all the motives which sway a 
recruiting sergeant, until prosclytism has become 
a passion, which, whenever success seems practtc* 
able, and especially success on a large scale 
develops in the quietest Mussulman a fury of 
ardour which induces him to break down every 
ohsUicU:, bis own strongest prejudices included, 
ruthor tlian stand for an instant in a neophyte's 
way. He welcomes him as a son, and whatever 
his own lineage, and wlieiher the convert be Negro 
or Chinaman or Indian or even European, he will 
without hesitation or scruple give him his own child 
in marriage, and admit him fully, frankly, and finally 
into the most exclusive circle in the world. The 
missionaries of such a faith are naturally numerous, 
and when ritey first assailed India they found, as 
they Iiavc done ever since, a large proportion of the 
population ready at least to listeo to their words. I ndia 
was occupied then, as it is occupied now. by a thick 
population of many races, many tongues, and many 
degrees of civilization, but alt dtlFcrcndated from the 
rest of mankind in this. Cultivated or uiKultivated, 
they Iiad a!) keen minds, and all their minds were oc> 
cupied by the old problem of the whence and whither. 
They were all religious in a way, and all afraid 
of something not material. Hindooism was then, 
as it is now. not so much a creed as a vast congeries 
of creeds, of modes of belief as to the r^ht method 
of escaping an otherwise evil destiny rendered 
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inevitable, not only by the sins of this life, but by 
the sins of a whole series of past and unremembered 
lives. It is the belief in Inmsmi^'nitifm which 
Europeans always foixct, and which governs the 
inner souls of the Hindoo millions, who bclit.'vc in 
their past existence as fervently iis nnhmlox Ciris* 
dans believe in a future one Thr elTorts to solve 
the problem and rescue Ummselvist from destiny 
were endless, and affccicd millions. .Some heresies 
involved whole peoples. One htux^y. BuddliMm, 
almost became the creed of the land. Groii heretics 
made more converts chan Luther. New citlu rose 
with every generation into partial favour. New 
castes sprang up almost every year—that is, new 
groups of persons separated themselves from the 
rest of mankind in order, through new rules of cere¬ 
monial purity, to ensure further their security against 
a pursuing fate. The process whidt nctw goes on 
endlessly then went on endlessly, till India was a 
sweltering mass of beliefs, ideas, religious customs, 
and rules of life all or nearly all instig^itcd by fenr, 
by an acute dread that somehow, after so much 
labour, so much self-denial, such hourly bondage to 
ceremonial precaution, the end might ultimately be 
missed. The essence of the life of Hindooism, if 
not of its creeds, is fear—fear of the unknown result 
which may follow upon error cither in conduct or in 
&ith or in ceremoniaL A single bdief, the belief 
in his pre-existence, which is firmly accepted by 
every Hindoo, fills bis mind with vague terrors 
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from which, while that conviction lasts, there cannot 
be by possibility any full relief. He is responsible 
for sins he knows nothing of. and who can say that 
any punishment for them would be unjust or exces¬ 
sive } If misfM-tune comes to him, that is his due, 
and a Hindoo, once unlucky, often broods like a 
Calvinist who thinks he is not of the elect The 
modes of obtaining aifety are infinite, but are all 
burdensome, and all, by the confession of those who 
use them, ore more or less uncertain. 

Amidst tills chaos the missionaries of Islam 
preached the haughtiest, tlic most clear-cutting, and 
the least elevated form of monotheism ever taught 
in this world—a monotlteism whldi accounted for 
all things, ended discussion, and reconciled all per* 
plexities by affirming that there existed a Sultan in 
the sky. a God, sovereign in His right as Creator, 
unbound even by His own character, who out of 
pure will sent these to heaven and those to hell, 
who was Fate as well as God. This Being, lonely, 
omnipotent, and eternal, had revealed through 
Maltommed Hb will, that those who believed in 
Him should have eternal bliss in a heaven whidi 
was earth over again writh its delights intensihed 
and its restrictions removed, and that those who 
disbelieved should suffer torment for evermore. 
Could anything be more attractive to a Hindoo f 
If he only accepted the great tenet, which, after all, 
he suspected to be true, for the notion of the Supreme 
lurks in Hindooism, and is always unconditioned, bis 

8 
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doubti were all resolved, his fears were ell removed, 
his ceremonial burdens were all lificd olT him, and 
he stepped forward comparatively a free man. Year 
after year, century after ceniiiry, thouiamls turned 
to this new faith as to a rufu^ tiunpK'd, not by 
its other and baser attmcuojia to be tiincussed 
presently, but by what to the converts 

the intclliictiial truth of this contrul O-ncl, by wljidt 
the compluxity of ihu world was ended, for all 
things were aitribulcd to a sovereign Will, whose 
operation explained and justified Uie Uukiiny which 
is to a Hindoo the ever present prublem of his life. 
Nothing goes as it should, yet all things must be 
going as they should ; what better or easier rccon* 
eiliation of those facts than the existence of a 
Creator who, because I lo created, rules all us He 
will } Monotheism explains Uie nty^t(‘Ty of die 
universe, and to the Hindoo dissatisfied with 
Hindooism seemed perfect light. 

In teaching Utis faith the mlssionarios of Islam 
had some further advantages besides its simplicity, 
though they ore not those usually ascribed to 
them. To begin with, whether Arabs or l^athans 
or Persians or Indian converts, they and their 
hearers were equally Asiatics, and had therefore 
a profound, though hardly conscious, sympathy. 
It may be hard to explain in what the comity 
of Asia consists, but of its existence there can 
be no reasonable doubt Something radical, some- 
thing unalterable and indestructible, divides the 
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Astatic from the European. Stand in a great 
Asiatic baraar, with men of twenty races wnH ten 
colours and hfty dvilizattons moving about it, and 
every one is bound u> every other by a common 
distaste for the European, even if he is an ally. 
There is not a European in Europe or America 
who does not fed that between himself and the jew 
there is some dividing line which is independent 
of creed or of culture or of personal respect Of 
all Christians, again, the most determined and, 
politically, the most powerless is the Armenian, 
but he is a true Asiatic, and accordingly, m the 
deepest recesses of the Mussulman world, in Arabia 
or in Afghonistaa, where any other Christian would 
be slain at sight he passes along as safe, from all 
save contempt, as any follower of Islam. Those 
evidences seem unanswerable, but there is one 
stronger still The faith of the Moslem makes 
him accept and accept heartily, every convert be 
he Chinese or Negro or Indian, as a brother; but 
be regards one convert with a dull, inactive, but 
unsleeping suspicion, and that is die European 
renegade. The missionaries of Islam were personally 
acceptable in India because they were Asiatics, 
and because, though the creed they taught was 
universal, the rule of life by which it was accompanied 
was Asiatic toa 

I do not mean by this, as most wiitera do. that 
the laxity of the sexual ethics nught by Mahoimned 
was especially attractive to the Hindoo. 1 doubt if 

2C72a 
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such laxity it attractive to any men seeking li^hi. or 
has ever aaaisted greatly in the spread of any creed. 
The chastity of Christianity did not stop its spread 
in the dissolute society of the rotting' Roman world, 
Of all the (greater fallhx Islam is Uie ic^uiC elevated 
in this resiiccl, for it allow* not only polyn«my, but 
free divorce at the man's vrill, am! cuncuhlnat^* 
limited only by his {Xiwcr of punduisint; slaves. 
It. in fact, coiutccrates the hiinsm system, and, 
except aa rt^'srds adultery or unnntuml crime, 
legitimixes the fullest aitd most unscrupulous 
indulgence of lust Ncvcrthulcss, it has never 
attracted the more lustful nations of Kuropc, such 
as die French: it is rejected by the Ioiki continent 
of mankind, the Chinese, and it has tieen accepted 
by millions of women, on whose behalf it relaxes 
nothing either in this world or the next It is quite 
clear that polygamy ti not the attra^ion of Islam 
for them, nor are they promisud mule hourit in 
Paradise, even if they liave any chance of attaining 
to Paradise at all. The truth is, that men desire 
in a creed an Ideal higher than their practice. The 
most dissolute of European societies foisted upon 
Christianity a restriction, celibacy, stronger than 
any Christ had taught: and even among male 
Asiatics it is doubtful if laxity is so attractive 
as is commonly supposed. Asiatics care, it Is true, 
nothing about purity, which, among Christians, is 
as much valued as chastity, and more safeguarded 
by opinion, the Asiatics holding that lust, like 
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hunger, is neither cvril nor good, but a mere 
appetite, the gratihcation of which under regula¬ 
tion is entirely legitimate. They are. therefore, 
tolerant of lustful suggestions even in their religious 
books, care nothing about keeping them out of 
literature or nrt, and do not uiiduntand, still less 
appreciate, tlic rigid system of obscurantism by 
which the European avoids the intrusion into 
ordinary life of anytliing that may even accidentally 
provoke sexual desire. But as regards the actual 
intercourse of the sexes Asiatics arc not lax. The 
incontinence of the young is prevented by a careful 
system of belrotiuUs and early marriages; even 
Nfahommedanism punishes adultery with death ; 
Buddhism is In theory nearly as clean as Chris' 
tianity; and the Hindoo, besides being mono¬ 
gamous, regards divorce as at once monstrous and 
impossible. It is probable that the laxity of Islam 
in its sexual ethics repelled rather Uian attracted 
Hindoo men, while to Hindoo women it must have 
been as di^^usting as to Christians. The strongest 
proof of the grip that Islam takes, when it akes hold 
at all. is that in 1 ndla women have been converted as 
numerously as men, though the Hindoo woman in 
accepting Islam loses her hope of heaven and the 
security of her position on earth both together. 
This repulsion, however, did not prevent con¬ 
version. The Hindoo never regards the sexual 
question as of high spiritual importance, and bis 
philosophy trains him to believe that all ethics 
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are pcraonal—that that which U forbuhicn to one 
man may not only be allowed to amnher. but 
enjoined u|x>n him. It may be. for infctjncc. 
imperative on an ordinary Brahmin to restrict 
himaclf to one wife, yet it may Ikj |KTfceily rij;ht 
for a Koolin Hralnitin to tmirry sf.xiy: and though 
infanticide is ici Hindoos, ns to ChrisiLms, men ly 
murder, there are tribes, ofttui of the Ntriciwi imrily 
of the Wth, in whidi ihi: jiracUcf is fonsulored 
blameless. It is very doubtful if a IlindiHi would 
alu^ethcr condemn a Thug, quite* certain ih:i( he 
tolerates in certain castes practices hi: ctmsiduni 
infamous in certain others. Thu Iltmloa convmt 
CO Islam therefore accepted polygamy an allowed 
by Cod, who alone could allow or disallow it, 
and for ilte rest be found in the sacnxl l«aw or 
Mahommedan rule of life nothing that was n*p(*ll(‘nt. 

That law, to begin with, olltiwcd him to live the 
caste life—to be, that ia, a member of an exclusive 
society maintaining equality within its own coniines, 
but shut ofi* from the rest of mankind by an invisible 
but impassable barrier or custom rigid as law. Suclt 
a caste die Indian, always timid, always conscious of 
being a mere grain in a sand^heap, and always liable 
to oppression, holds to be essential to his safety, 
secular and spiritual, and he gives it up with a 
wrench which is to a European inconceivable. 
Once out of caste he is no longer a member of a 
strongly knit, if limited, society, which will protect 
him against the external worid, give him countenance 
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under all difTicuItu^, and aasuru him oil die pleasant 
rcl'iliotis of life, but is a waif, all nlunc, with every 
man’s hand a^inst him. and with every kind of 
oi>|>rrKsion more than jmssHrli'. Where is he to 
seek a surely, ami wliere a wife fur his son f The 
niisKionaries uT iKinm <lul nui. and do not, ask him 
to alcUKhiii r.fJi', but only to uxehaii)^* his cascc for 
theirs, ihi: Lrijt'Si, ilic iiici»t strietly bound, and the 
pmudiTtl of nil. n eosUt which cLiinis nut only a special 
ndniiun to (tod, but ihu ri^dit of ruling absolutely alt 
Uic remnindur of mankind. Once in tills caatc the 
Iliiuluoconvi'Xl wuiild Ik: the brDthur of nil withinh, 
hailed os an eijunl. and truUcxl as an equal, even upon 
liiac point (HI which EurviHrun iheeri(» of (xjualily 
always break down, tlic ri^ht of intermarriage. 
John Hrown, who died gladly for the Nejpo slave, 
would have killed his daughter rather than sec her 
marry a Negro, but the Mussulman will accept 
die Negro as sondndaw, as friuml, ur us king to 
whom his loyalty is dua The Negro blood in the 
veins of the present Suluin uffucU no Mussulman's 
loyalty, and ** Htibshees,’’ who looked, though they 
were not. NcgmcK, havubi India carved out thrones. 
The Mussulman caste, as a caste, attracts the Hindoo 
strongly, and so docs the family life of Islam, whicli 
leaves him just the sedusion, just the household 
peace, and just the sovereignty within his own 
doors which are dear to his soul. He craves for 
a place where he may be in society, and yet out of 
society; not alone, and yet free for a time from the 
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pressure and even from the observation of the outer 
world, which beyond the confines of hia own caste 
is, if not directly hosule, at the best impure; and 
in MaliommedanUm he fiiKls his secluded home 
untouched. Islam leaves him his old sacred 
authority over his sons, nn authority never ques* 
tJoned, fur less resisted, anti wh.u he vuiuus still 
more, authority to dispose of his daughters in 
nuirriagc at any age he himself deems fitting. This 
prtviU^c is to hliD of inestimable value ‘-is, indeed, 
the very key-note of any honourable and therefore 
happy condition of life. 

It is necessary upon this matter to be a littlu 
plain. Notliing can bo finer than the relation of an 
Indian father to his children, except perhaps their 
relation to him. 1‘Iis solicitude and their ubediencu 
know no end, and there is as a rule extraordinarily 
little tyranny displayed in the management of the 
young. The tendency indeed Is to spoil them, but 
there is one grand exception to diis liable of tender¬ 
ness. The highest spirited European noble ts not 
more sensitive about the chastity of his daughters 
Ilian the Indian of any class, but the ideas of the 
two men as to the effectual method of securing it 
are widely apart The European trusts to his 
daughter's principles, to an invisible but unbreak¬ 
able wall of stringent etiquettes, to an ignorance 
fostered by a muthcr^s care, and to the compara¬ 
tively late age at which for physiological reasons the 
passions wake in Europe. The Indian knows 
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that every girl born in his cUmiiic may be a 
mother at eleven, while she is still a baby in intel> 
lect and in self control, knows that while still a 
child her pAssions wake, knows that he cannot keep 
her ignorant, and knows that he can no more at 
that age trust her iirinclplcs clmn he could (rust her 
not tu play with toys or cat ilie sweetmeats before 
her lips. The choice before him U early betrothal 
at his diserction, not Ikt), for site is iricompetcnt to 
clioosc; or the seclusion in a nunnery, whidt, if 
early marriage is ever abolished in India, will be 
the inevitable alternative, as it is now among the 
better classes in France, lie has decided for the 
former course, and the new creed which approves 
and ratifies that decision is to him therefore an 
acceptable one. His notion of honourable life is 
not upset by the notion of his teachers, who upon 
all such points tympathire with him to the full As 
to the ceremonial restrictions involved in Mahom' 
medanism, Uicy are most of them his own rcstric- 
tions, much liberalized in theory; and one of them 
receives his conscientious and most cordial approval. 
Here again it is necessary to be plain. In the 
present excited condition of English and American 
opinion upon tlie subject of alcohol, it is vain to 
hope that the unvarnished truth will be listened to 
without contempt, hut still it ought to be told. 
There are temptatiotu which tell differently on 
difTerent men, and which, innocent for one set, are 
debasing—that is, uttoiy evil—for another. There 
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are two moralities about drink, just as, if the cflect 
of opium were diflTercnt on dilTurcnt variciles of 
mankind, there would be two moralities about 
opium. The white races do not suffer, except ni 
iadividuats, from alcohol. They do not as races 
crave it in excess, and except in excess it harms 
them only by cauxin}* an enormous and in threat 
|>nrt uselciis waste of their labour. The while races 
which drink wine do not apjKiar to liave auffen^d at 
all, and even the white races which drink spirits 
have suffered very little. It Is mere nunstmsu to 
talk of cither the French or the Scotch as inferior 
peoples, and the Teutons in all tlieir branches have 
done in all departments of life all that men may do. 
Individuals of all these races have sufrured from 
drink in such numbers as to produce ati unnatural 
averaj^ of crime, but the races have neither 
perished nor grown weak, nor shown any tendency 
to decerioradon in intellectual fwwer or in meraU. 
The Scotch are better than they were three centuries 
ago: and the Jews, who drink everywhere, remain 
everywhere the same. It is difTurcni with the dark 
races and the red races. Owing probably to some 
hitherto untraced peculiarity of cither their physical 
or more probably their mental constitutions, alcohol 
in any quantity seems to set most Asiatics—the J cws 
are an exception—on 6re, to produce an irresistible 
craving for more, and to compel them to go on drink¬ 
ing until they are sunk in a stupor of intoxication. 
They appear to delight but little in the exhilaratioo 
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produced by partial inebriety, and to seek always a 
total release from consciousness and its oppressiona 
Tile condition of “ dead drunkness," which few even 
of drinking Northerners enjoy, is to them delightful. 
" I not drinkee for drinkec," said the Madras man : 
“ I drinkee for drunkec." Alcohol is therefore to 
such races an intolerable evil, and its consumption 
by them is in the eyes of all strict moralists an 
immorality. It is the doing of a thing known to be 
for that man evil This desire to drink for drinking’s 
sake probably became stronger when the Aryans 
descended from the land of the grape to regions 
where it cannot be obtained, yet where arrack can 
be made in every village ; and their early legislators 
therefore prohibited the use of alcohol with an abso* 
lute rigour which produced in the course of ages 
an instinctive abhorrence. No respectable Hindoo 
will touch alcohol in any fcMtn; and the Mahomme> 
dan restriction, which it is said cost Islam the 
adherence of the Russian people, seems to Hindoos 
a supplementary evidence of the Divine or^n of 
the creed 

With their path thus cleared, with iheir great 
numbers and with their persistent zeal, (be mission¬ 
aries of Islam ought long ere this to have converted 
the whole population of India to their faith ; and it 
is a little difficult to account for the slowness of 
their progress. The best explanation probably is to 
be found in the dogged resistance of the priesthood, 
whose hold over the people U riveted by the super!- 
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ority of their blood and of their ttntural intcIU;;cnce. 
the Brahmin boy. for example, beating every other 
boy in every college in the country; in the conser> 
vatiam of the tnaxscs, which rujecu innovation as 
impiety ; and in the wturation of tin*. liimloo mind 
with tJ»c pantheistic id<M. whiclt is uinfly 
to Mahommedanism :uul to tlin wluilc series of 
assumptions upon which Uuil cn;itil n»ti. It U 
probable too that |NUnutinni, or rather prKlu. has 
had its weight; and that ilu: llindouH, vain of their 
antiquity, of tlieir mtcUcctuaJ acuteness, .md of their 
powers of resistance, have rcTusud to break with tite 
past, which to them is always present, by accepting 
an alien, though attractive, faith, Whtttcver the 
cause, the fact is certain, Islam has advanced and is 
advancing but slowly towards the destined end. 
Even if there has been no natural increase of popu* 
lotion, the conversions cannot have excccMlcd 50,000 
0 year upon an average since proselytism first 
began—a small number when the original lucccncas 
of the faith in Arabia arc considcral. It in prob*^ 
able, however, that the conversions have been far 
below that figure, and that even now, when prose* 
lytixing energy has been revived by a sort of 
Protestant revival in Arabia, tliey hardly reach 
throughout the continent more itian b year. 

Still they go on. Mabommedanism bcnehit by the 
slioking of oil Hindoo beliefs, which is the marked 
fact of the day ; and it is nearly certain that, should 
on new spiritual agency intervene, the Indian 
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peoples, who are already betraying z tendency to 
fuse themselves into one whde, will at last become 
Mahommedan. None who fHofess that faith ever 
quit it: the tendency towards physical decay visible 
in so many Mussulman countries is not perceptible 
in India, and in the later stages conversion wQt 
probfibly bo accelerated by a decided use of lorce. 

Whether a Maltommcdan is a better mas than 
a Hindoo it is impossible to decide; for though 
Islam is the higher creed, it is for more ialmtcai 
to progress— if indeed a mental aU tie toe, allowing 
of no advance—but that its disdples are higher 
in the political scale and will ultimately hold the 
reins is a truth almost self evident They are only 
one fifth of the population. They would have litde 
exccmnl aid except from a few Pathans and possibly 
Soudanese, and they do not include the bulk of the 
fighting race s the Sikhs, Rajpoots, Hindostances, 
Bcharees and Mahrattai—but nevertheless few ob« 
servers doubt that, if the English army departed, 
the Mahommedans, after one desperate struggle 
with the Sikhs, would remain supreme in the 
Peninsula. They are all potential soldiers; they 
are all capable of self-sacrifice for the faith; and 
they are all willing to cohere and to acknowledge 
one common and central authority. They know 
how to make themselves obeyed, and, though cnid, 
they do not excite the kind of bate which drives 
subjects to despair. They have impressed them¬ 
selves upon India as the ruling caste. Hindoos 
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superior to themselves in martial qualities will yet 
serve under them ■, and when, in 1857, Northern 
Irulia tried in one f(reat heave to throw off* the 
European yoke, it was to Delhi and the cfTctc house 
of Timour that Hindoos ns well as Mussulmans 
turned for guidance and a centre. Hrahmin Sepoys 
murdered Christiiin ofliccra in the name of n 
Mahommedan Prince. In the light of that most 
significant of facts it is diHicult tu doubt that, 
though the process may be alow, (ndiii, utihtss all 
is changed by the intervention of some new force, 
must in no long period of time, as time is counted 
in Asia, become a Mahommedan country, the 
richest, the most populous, possibly the most civi« 
Uzed, possibly abo the most anarchical of them all 
Mahommedanism has never made a nation great, 
nor have its civilisations endured long, and the 
hUtor>' of the Mogul Empire is not of gtx>d omen. 
It produced some striking characters, many great 
deeds, and a few magnificent buildings, one of which, 
the Taj at Agra, is peerless throughout the worid; 
but it rotted very early, and it showed from first to 
last no tendency to breed a great pco{de. The 
corruption was greater under Aurungzebe than under 
Baber, and the ease with which the British conquest 
was ejected can only be explained by a thorough 
exhaustion of Mussulman meraU. They were the 
ruling class, they held all the springs of power, 
they had every motive for fighting hard, they were 
certainly so.oOO,ooo strong; yet all our great wars 
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were waged, not with Mussulmans, but with Hin¬ 
doos, Mahrattas, Pindarces, Sikhs, and our own 
Sepoys. Had they possessed in 1756-1800 one- 
half the energy of the Khalsa or lighting section ot 
the Sikhs, the British would have been driven out 
of India, or out of all India except Bengal, by sheer 
exhaustion on the battlefield. Still if India becomes 
Mahoinmedan, it may develop (as every other 
Mussulman country has done) an energy which, 
though temporary, may last for centuries; and if its 
dynasts are Arabs or native Mussulmans instead of 
Tartars, it may rise to great heights of a certain 
kind of Oriental civilization. 

The intervening spiritual force which ought to 
prevent this conversion of an empire to a false and 
entirely non^progressive creed is of course Christi¬ 
anity, and, now that the facts are better known, a 
cry of alarm has risen from the Reformed Churches 
at the slow progress of Chrisrian proielyuim la 
India. Surely, it is argued, tliere must be some 
defect in the system of bringing our faith before this 
people, or there would be greater results from efforts 
in themselves great, and supported by the entire 
Christian world in Europe and America. Why are 
the Christians so few, and why is there 00 sign that 
any tuition in India Ls embracing Christianity, or 
that any indigenmis Christian Church is attracting, 
as Buddhism once did, millions of followers ? Many 
writers, provoked by this cry, have endeavoured to 
show that it is ill founded, and have published 
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quuitiues of statistics intended to prove that Christi¬ 
anity does advance more rapidly than any creed, but 
no one who knows India will deny that the com* 
plaint is essentially true. The number of Christians 
in all India is loffp^r than in commonly supi>oscd. 
There are 660.000 belnnKiiiK to Urn Ufformed 
Churches, and the convnmioiiK. if wi: include the 
aboriginal trilKSi, arc iKtcnming more numcmiix in 
proportion than ihoM: of Mahominnlaninin: but 
Christianity has taken but a poor grip on Iliinluo 
India The aeed has, cxerpt in 1 ’inm:vi‘lly. no 
perceptible place in any one province. Us votaries 
are nowhere really visible amung the impulaiion. 
Its thoughts do not alTect the life, or ]K.*qdcx the 
orthodoxy, of other creeds. No Indian Christian b 
a leader or even a quasMcndcr among the Indian 
peoples, and a traveller iivtug in India for two 
yean, and knowing the country well, might leave it 
without full consciousness that any work of active 
proseiytbm was going on at all. Christianity has 
not failed in India as some allege, but it has failed 
as compared with reasonable expectation and witli 
the energy expended in diHusIng it, and it U worth 
while to examine quietly and without prejudice the 
probable reasons why. To do thb more easily, 
it b well to sweep away In the bq'tnning one or two 
papular fallacies. One of these b, that white 
Chrbtians in India arc the conquering race, and that 
Christianity b therefore detested as th6ir creed. 
That b not true. That the English in India are 
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regarded by large sections of the people as '* uti* 
accountable, uncomfortable works of God " may be 
true enough, but they ace not despised, are not held 
to bo had. and do not, in the oujority of cases, in 
any way disgrace Uicir creed. To the bulk of the 
native population they arc little known, because they 
are not visible, their numbers, except in the seaports 
und a few garrison towns, being inapprecial^e, but 
chose who know tliem know and admit them to be 
a competent (leoplc, brave in war and capable in 
peace, always just, usually benevolent, chough never 
agreeable, and living for the most part steadily up to 
such light as they have Eveit if they were worse 
it would make tittle difference, tlic Hindoo being 
quite capable of distinguislting between a creed and 
its professors, and seeing that his own people also as 
well as the Mahommedans constantly foil in practice 
behind the teaching of their own faitlt As for the 
position of the white Christians as a dominant caste, 
that is in favour of their religion, for it shows cillter 
that a great God U on tltdr side, or chnt itiey enjoy, 
in on unusual d^ec, the favour of Destiny. The 
fact—which is a fact, and a very curious one—that 
the while Christians, for the most part, do not wish 
the Indians to be converted, has no doubt an influ¬ 
ence. of which we wilt speak by and by, but in 
general estimaibn among Indians this prejudice is 
not counted to their discredit, but is rather held to 
be a reason for trusting in their unsympathetic impar¬ 
tiality. The Hindoo, too, though he has neither 

r 
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reverence nor liking for the social system of his 
conquerors, which U far too mucli hosed on tiiclt* 
vidualism for his taste, has a great respect for 
their material successes and for their powers of 
thought, which in many directions, atjutcinlly in 
governing and making Iftws. he is disposed to prr. 
fer greatly to his own. Taking It ImKtdIy, ti may 
be oiTirmwl timt titu fact tlut Christianity is the 
conquerors' creed makes no sulnuxniial ilifTenmce 
one way or the other. It is again :ifrirnieil that 
Chrisdanity is too diHicult and comjdcx a creed, that 
it demands too much belief, and that its teachers 
insist too much upon dte acceptance by tht> neophyte 
of its complexities and difliculties. I see no found* 
adon wluiicvcr for that statement The difllcultiea 
of Christianity to Cliristians are not dilTiculdcs to 
the Hindoo. He is perfectly familiar with the idea 
that God con be triune ; that God may reveal 
Himself to man in human form: that a being may 
be at once man and God, and both completely; that 
the Divine man may be the true exemplar, tltough 
separated from man by HU whole Divinity; and 
Uuu sin may be wiped off by a 8U|iremt’. sacriftcc. 
Those are Che ideas the missionaries teach, tu;d the 
majority of Hindoos would aflirm tiiat they were 
perfectly reasonable and in accordance with the 
genera] and Divinely originated scheme of things. 
There is nothing in Christian dogma which to the 
Hindoo seems dehcr ridiculous or impossible, while 
no miracle whatever, however stupendous, in the 
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least overstraios the capacity of hU laith. There 
never was a creed whose dogmas were in them* 
•elves so little offensive to a heathen t}eopIe as the 
greater dogmas of Christianity are to the Hindoo, 
who, moreover, while hinting that the second 
commandment involved nn impossibility in terms, 
a material rq)rcscntation of Uie universal Spirit being 
inconcrivablu, would allow Uiat the ten conttituted 
a very lair rule of life. The road a smooth instead 
of hard for the Christian theologian, uad it k the 
perfect comprehensibility of its dogmas which makes 
the Hindoo's unwillingness to believe harder to 
undcrsuiuL 

The real diOicuIttes in the way of the expansion 
of Christianity in India arc, 1 conceive, of three 
kinds: <me due to the creed itself, one to the social 
disruption which its acceptance involves, and one to 
the imperfccc, tt may even be said the slightly 
absurd, method hitherto adopted of making pro> 
selyics, 

I. It is most dilTicult to make the theological 
imi)edimcnt]i to the spread of Chratianity in India 
clear to the English mind without being accused 
eitlier of irrcvefencc or of presumption. Every 
missionary has hk own ideas of those difficulties-' 
often ideas he does not express, derived from great 
experience—and he naturally thinks any other ex¬ 
planation either insufficient or erroneous. The 
attempt, however, must be made, the writer premis¬ 
ing that his belief is based on coovcrsaiions with 
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Brahmins of great acutcnest. oinlimietl through a 
period of rrniny yean, but with Ifrahmins exclusively. 
No man not a Christian bccoincn a Christian to hU 
own eartJtly hurt except for one of two reasons. 
Either he ih inicllcctuiilly convinctnt Uut Christuinity 
is tnic—a conviction (|uit<! OHUt^ttilih; with >trcat 
distaste for the. faith ttw If or he in allmdiHl hy ilic 
person of CUrnt, ns thtt ilu'ohtginns put it. 
the love of Christ in him. 'Hui foniiiT change 
hap{xtnK in Imlh as often ns elw'whrn? wheiutvftr 
the Christinn mind and the lIiu(hK> mind (airly 
meet each other, hut it dtKs nni pnxhtnc; the itKuai 
result The tlindoo mind in so constiiutml that 
it can believe, and di>CK Itelieve. in muitially lUatmC' 
tivc facts at one and the Aimu time. /\n aktnniomcr 
who prtulicts ocli|Mcs ten yeare nhts.t(l withnut a 
blunder believes all the while. sinorxi'Iy tnrlievcs, 
that the ec]i|ise ix caused liy huuu* Kiipirniutund <iog 
swallowing the moon, and will Irvat a drum to 
make the dog give up the price. A llimloo will 
state with perfect hoacsty Uiat Christhuiity is true, 
that Mahommedanism is true, and tlmt his own 
spedal variety of HruhniiiuKin i» true, ami that lie 
believes them nil three implicitly. 'I'ht: relation 
between what Dr. Newman calls ‘‘assent” and what 
we call *' faith " is imperfect with I litulooa, and con¬ 
version may be intellectually complete, yet be for all 
purposes of action valueless. Missionaries are con* 
sumtly ridiculed io India for saying that they have 
bearers who are converts but not Christians, the 
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idea being that they are either deluding themselves 
or dtshoneatly yielding to the Engltah passion for 
tangible results. They are in reality stating a simple 
truth, which embarrasses and checks and, sooth to 
say, sometnnes Irritates than beyond all measure. 
WItat arc you to do with a man whom you have 
laboured with your whole soul to convince who is 
convinced, nnd wito remains just ns unconvinced 
for any pnu:ucal purpose as be was before? The 
Hindoo, be it understood, is not skulking or shrink¬ 
ing from social martyrdom, or telling lies; he really 
is intcllectu.nl]y a Hindoo as well as a Christian. 
Some of us have seen, it may be. the same position 
of minti in the case of a few Roman Catholic 
agnostics, but in Europe it is rare. In India it is 
nearly univemal, und the extent oS its criect as a 
resisting force to Christianity is almost inconceivable 
to a European. Tlte missionary makes no headway. 
He b baiRed at the moment of success by what 
seems to him an absurdity, almost a lunacy, which 
be yet cannot remove. The other obstacle is, how¬ 
ever, yet more serious. The character of Christ 
is not, I am convinced, as acceptable to Indians os 
it is to the Northern races. It is not so completely 
their ideal, l}ecause it is not so visibly supernatural, 
so completely beyond any point which they can. 
unassisted by Divine grace, hope to attain. The 
qualities which seemed to the warriors of Govis 
so magnificently Divine, the self-sacrifice, the 
self-denial, the resignation, the sweet huimlit}-, are 
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precisely the qualities the gtima of which exist io 
the Hindoo. He seeks, like every other man. the 
complement of himself, and not himself nj.min. and 
stands before Christ at first compamlivrly unat. 
tracted. The ideal in his mind is as *ci>aratc as 
was the ideal in Uie Jews' mind of iliclr i-xi>rctctl 
Messiah, and thaugli Utc ideals of J<*w and IlindiH. 
arc di^fcrcn^ the effect is in l«ih casits the samc-n 
passive dull repulsion, scarcely to be ovrreomn save 
by tlic Rjxicial grace of God. 1 never talked frankly 
with a Hindoo in whom 1 did not delect this feeling 
to be one inner cause of his rejection of Christi¬ 
anity. He did not want that particular mibUmity 
of character, but another, somelhliiK more of the 
sovereign and IcgUlator. It mny b«t naid that this 
is only a description of the '•carnal nvui.** «md so 
it is, but the carnal man in each race difftrs, and 
in the Hindoo it gives him a rtq>itgnance. not w 
the morality of Christianity, which he entirely 
acknowledges to be good, though incomplete as not 
demanding enough ceremonial purity, but to the 
central Idea of ail. This is, when all is said, and 
there is much to say. the master difficulty of Chris¬ 
tianity in India, and the one which will delay 
conversion on a large scale There ts no Christ 
in Mahommedanism. It will be overcome one day 
when Christ is preached by ChrisUans unsaturated 
with European ideas, but till then it will be the 
least removable of impediments, though it produces 
this result also, that when it is removed the true 
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convert vrill display, docs even now in rare cases 
display, an approximation to tlie European ideal 
of Christ such as in Europe ts scarcely found, or 
found only in a few men whom all tlte sects join 
to coofesa as saintly Christiaos. 

a. VViiai may bu ciUcd the social difitculty in the 
way of Girisiinnity U very great, and is exasperated 
by the mocliuin through which it is propagated 
The convert is practically required to renounce one 
civilization and to accept another not b his eyes 
higher tlmii hU own. hie is compelled first of all 
CO ** break his dste," that is, to give up irrecoverably 
—for there is no re-entry into Hindooisxn—hU per¬ 
sonal sanctity, which depends on caste, and bis 6xed 
position in the world, and his kinsfolk and hb friends, 
and to tlirow himself all bare and raw into a world 
in which he instinctively believes nine-tenths of 
mankind to be. for him, impure. He must eat and 
drink with men of other castes, must hold all men 
equal in his sight, must rely on friendship and not 
on an association, must be for die rest of his life an 
individual, and not one of a mighty company. 
There is no such sufTering unless it be that of a 
Catholic nun flung into the world by a revolutionary 
movement to earn her bread, and to feel as If the very 
breeze were impiously familiar. Oe it remembered, a 
low-caste man feels the protection of caste as strongly 
os a faigh caste man, and the convert to Christianity 
does not, like the convert to Mahommeduiism. 
merely change his caste; he loses it altogether. 
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There U in India no Chrisiian caste, and there 
never will be. Not to mention that the kira is tn 
itself opposed to Christianity, there can bo no such 
organiration unless thn Kun>|H!anH will admit 
equality butween themselves and Uh’ nntives, and 
they will noL Sotnt thinj; scmn|;pT tium thomwdvfs 
forlntLs it. They may Ik; wriMt^ or ri};ht, but their 
wiiU aru {Kjwurli;^ tu cunqiiiur n tlu*y uften 

sorrow for. and titc very misMinniiry who di«!S a 
martyr to his efforts to eonvrrt thi: IiidLitH would 
die unhappy if his daughter nurriud the licst 
convert among them. In prewmer: r)f iltai fueling 
a Christian caste is impossibh; fur the ninilou. a 
true Asiatic, will not admit that with cipialiiy in 
caste inequality in race can co>exist. It has often 
been suggested that this obstacle to the: spreiul of 
Chiistianity is wilful, and dial the converts might 
keep their casta but the plan has never been worke«l, 
and never can be I firmly liclicvc caste to be a 
marvellous discovery, a farm of socialism which 
through ages has protected Hindoo society from 
aiurchy and from the wont evils of imltiNtrial and 
competitive life—it is an automatic |KX>r*taw to 
b(^n with, and the strongest form known of trades 
union~but Christianity demands its Micrificm like 
every other creed, and caste in the Imimn sense 
and Christianity cannot co'uxist. With ciste the 
convert gives up much of his domestic law, the 
harenvl ike seclusion oThU home, much of his autho¬ 
rity over wife and children, his right of compelling 
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his daughter to marry early, which, as explained above, 
he holds part of his honour, most of his daily habits, 
and even, in theory at all evenu, his method of 
entin); his m<>a]\ A Christian cannot condemn hK 
wife 1(1 (;nt nloiHi livcaujic of her inferiority. Every¬ 
thing is changud for him, and changed for the un- 
accu^tdimxl, in onlur ilmt he may confess his faith. 
One cm hni clly wonder ihnc many, otherwise ready, 
shrink from such a baptism by fire, or that the 
second gciiuration nf .uuivc Christians often show 
signs of missing ancient buttresses of conduct They 
are the true aniictics of the missionaries, and it is 
from thcjn in nine cases out of ten that the HI repute 
of Indian Christians is derived; but European 
opinion about them it most unfair. They are not 
converts, but bom Christians, like any of our own 
artisans; they liave not gone through a mental 
martyrdom, and they have to be bred up without 
strong convictions, except that Christianity is doubt¬ 
less true, without the defences which native opinion 
has organiied fur ages, and in the midst of a heathen 
society in which the white Christians declare their 
children shall not live. One such man I knew welt, 
who showed much of the quality of the European, 
a big, bold nun, though a Bengalee by birth, utterly 
intolerable to his kinsfolk, and an outcast from all 
native society. He fought his battle for a good 
while hard, but he grew bitter and savage. bMame. 
among other changes, a deadly enemy of the British 
Government, and at last solved ail the questions 
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which pressed on him so fiercely by tumin{; Mahom- 
medan. A native Christian village in Canara some 
years since followed cite same course, and it may 
hereafter be a frequent one. 

3. The greatest obstacli;. however, to the rapid 
difTusioit of Christianity in Intlin is the method 
adopted to sveuru prosclyt&s. The. Kt’roniicd 
Churches of Uum^jc and America hiivu iluvutud 
themselves to the old object with some ziud'anU 
commendable {lerscvcrancc, but they hnvc ontirciy 
failed to secure volunteers for the work. Owing to 
causes very difficult to understand, missionary work 
in India scarcely ever attracts Europeans possessed 
of even a small independence, and the number of 
titose who maintain themselves and work for the 
cause, seeking no pecuniary aid from the Churches, 
may be oouiitud on the fingers of one hand. The 

t Some mL It b not irry nwich. If we heit the iMsni of 
deduftlDs the coniriboiioai of about 2,000 funllies who are tile 
nuinitay of ail mianaosry bodiei and of all diiriiiei, the emount 
ntiaod by the Churtha would net appear larje, and U b niaed 
with eiueiue dlHlculty. The Cliiuchei^ prcaaed by home wonts 
and conadout of great ignorance, will, os t rule, give nothing 
naleia idnulated by apeciol addreiees, and the expenae of that 
atimuUdon takes a quite unreasonable peceenioge from mbelon 
ftiada The individual cOAtributlona oo rabsd ore exceedingly 
smoO, and the desunda of the contriboton for imnediale reauita 
ore lodiaoaiiy unreasonable. They will not wnil for the oak » 
grow, and a many of them are u bod u U» Scotch mer¬ 
chant who ti last tweeted a requeal to mpport tbe Sodety let 
the Convenies of tbe Jewt. lie paid oncej be paid twice; but 
00 the third epplicaiioa he loid, '■ D it, are thoc Jewa no* a' 
conmtil^f ■ 
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Churches, therefore, acting for the moat part indcpeiv 
dently, but still acknowledging a federal tie of good* 
will which induces them to avoid interfering with 
one another, have organized what is pmcti^ly a 
proselytizing "service" for India, consisting now of 
about seven bundrr^ men, diiTcring, of course, 
gr(‘aily among each otlter, but most of them as well 
fducatcil us uvemge English or Scotch cleigymen, 
most of ihent married, and all of them honestly 
devoted to their work. The charges sometimes 
brought against them in England, but never in 
India, are not only unfounded, but nonsensical. 
Now and again a missionary, tempted by the high 
rewards uffered for his special knowledge, or detect* 
ing in himself some waiit of true vocaticn, embraces 
a secular career, and is thenceforward regarded by 
his brethren as a backslider. Now and again a mis¬ 
sionary, disenchanted or conquered by that disgust of 
India which with some Europeans becomes a mental 
disease, returns to the West to commence the ordi¬ 
nary life of an Established or Dissenting clergyman. 
Now and again, but very rarely, a missionary foils 
a prey to some temptation of drink, or desire, or 
gain, and is cast out, his comrades *' inquiring " in 
such cases with all the severity and more than the 
care of any judicial court. But the Churches are, 
for the most part, admirably served. The mis¬ 
sionaries lead excellent and hard-working lives, are 
impliddy trusted by the whole community, Euro¬ 
pean and native, and rarely resign until warned by 
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severe illness that the period of thdr uxurulncss is 
overfjast Many of them become men of sin^lar 
learning; many more show themsidves ndminis- 
tntors of iii^h mc^il: nmt alt on occuioa 

that reserve of encrj'y and clt'yniinii which more 
than any other ihiiiti nutrkN ih.U the hi-ari of a 
service is wnincl Most iiailu-ftP Morn's an* tuhl of 
their Ueltavimtr in the ^n-.U Mnliity. liiii 1 |in fi'r to 
tel) a little nncedotr wliirh Is known to inr to Ik: 
true, ami Is most ciur.icterittic. 'I'ln- Rev, 
John Robinson was» in 1K50 tir 1X51. nn nniKild 
missionary, rv'Co^ixed as stich by the HapU'st 
Church, but maintainin;' himsrdf ns a Lr.iii.shitor. 
11c was suddenly sammonrsl one ihiy to Utc 1 k.‘]st 
A sylum to Imptiac a liyint; cmtvurt Tint messi^c 
was intended for liis failirtr. but the father was seek, 
and my friend went instead, in fair and inunblio)', 
baptised the dyinj; man, cniiKoksl him, and then 
was seized with a throe of mental uKony. It ts the 
ctuttom of many missionaries 011 nx'vivint' a neophyte, 
especially If sick, to give him the kiss of iicacc. 
Mr. Robinson thought this his boundttn tiuty. Init 
he was terribly afraid of the [KKsibte contagion. 
He hesitated, walked to the door, and returned to 
kiss the leper on the Him, and then to tie for days 
in his own bouse, prostrated with an uncontrollable 
and, as experience has often proved, not unreason* 
able nervous terror. A superstitious fool the 
doctor thought him when he had wormed the 
truth out of him during his ht of nervous horror. 
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True soldier of ChrUt. »ay I. who. when hia duty 
called liiiu, Eiccd loineihuig far worse than shot. 
The body of the raisstonaries have thiU quality in 
them, ami those who depreciate or deride them do 
not know the facts. Uut excellent as they are, it is 
not for the work of proselytism that they are 
adapted. 

In the first place, they ore too few. Every 
mlBsioimry lias a wife, a house, a conveyance, 
children who must be sent home; and must, being 
80 situatud, live the usunl and respectable European 
life. That coats on the average ^^500 a year per 
houseand the Churdies, which, if they are really 
to reach all India, need at least 5,000 agents, 
cannot, or at all events will not, provide for more 
than 70a In the second place, the missionaries 
are Europeaus, divided from the people by a 
barrier as strong as that which separates a China¬ 
man from a Londoner, by race, by colour, by dress, 
by incurable diiTerences of thought, of habit, of 
taste, and of language. The last named the 
missionary sometimt^ though by no means always, 
overcomes, but the remaining barriers he cannot 

* .1 defy llfing tout, nM bdug aeomry 10 s autioa, to lUte 
■ccanteijr wfasl s mitiiqBafy €oi&. lik nlary con be euiljr 
ascertsioed, but in additMa to this he receives sn sltonnce for 
hh house, /or hu conveyance, sod for puufc reoacy iriisn ticlL 
Add the eeat of hts share 0 / ccndal eipcasee, ihe chehc^de 
aUeirance for bis widow, and the frant-liMid to the school for 
his chtUren, and the toal will, I Ceel assuicd, not b« Usi than 
Ihe ctun 1 have akcstiosed. 
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overcome, for they arc rooted in hit very nature, 
and he does not try. He never becomes an Indian, 
or anything which an Indian could mistake for 
himself; the influence of dviiisation is too strong 
for him. He cannot help desiring that his (lock 
should become ''civiliMxl'* .is well os C'hrislinu; 
he understands no ctvilitatinn not litirop<Mn, and 
by unwearied admonition, by governing, by u*ach. 
tng, by fiuuing up nil manner t<f useful induslrics, 
he iriuK to bring them up to hU narniw ideal. 
That a, he becomes a [uulur on the best English 
model r part preacher, part sciiooimastur, [>art ruler: 
always doing his best, always more or has sueem* 
ful, but always with an eye to a false end—the 
Europeanizailun of the Asiatic—and always .acting 
dirough the false method of developing the desire 
of imitation. There is the curse of llie whole 
system, whether of missionary work or of education 
in India. The missionary, like die 1*11110311(10110. 
cannot resist the desire to make Ids |Hipits Kiiglixli. 
to teach them English litemture, English science, 
English knowledge: often—>as in the ease of the 
vast Scotch missionary colleges, cstabli.shments as 
large as universities, and as succcwful in teaching 
—'through the medium of English aluna He 
wants to saturate Easterns with the West The 
result is that the missionary becomes an excellent 
pastor or an efficient schoolmaster instead of a 
proselytizcr, and that his converts or their children 
or the thousands of pagan lads he teaches become 
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in exact propoitioa to his success a hybrid caste, 
not quite European, not quite Indian, with the 
originality killed out of them, with self-reliance 
weakened, with alt mental aspirations wrenched 
violendy in a direction which is not their own. 
It is as if En{*Iishmcn were trained by Chinamen 
to become not only Buddhists, but Chinese The 
first and most visihte result is a multiptication of 
Indians who know English, but arc not English, 
either in intellectual ways or in moraU; and Ute 
second U that, after eighty years of eifcrt, no great 
native missionary has arisen, that no great Indian 
Cliurch has developed itself on lines of its own 
and with unmistakable seirdependent vitality, and 
that the ablest miuionaries say sorrowfully that 
white supervision is still needed, and that if they 
all retired the work might even now be undone, 
as it was in japan. Where 3,000 preaching friars, 
are required, most or all of them Asiatics, living 
among the people, thinking like them as regards 
all but creed, sympathising with ihen^ even in their 
superstitions, wc have yoo excellent but foreign 
schoolmasters or pastors or ruling elders. What 
is wanted in India for the work of proselytizing 
is not a Free Church College, an improved Edin¬ 
burgh High School, teaching thousands of Brahmins 
English, but an £I Azhar for training native 
missionaries thiough their own tongue, and in their 
own ways of thought exclusively—a ct^lege which 
should produce, not baboos competent to answer 
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papc« from bu. CbrUtian 

hmitics lamed in tl.c Chmunnund Icnrn.ng of 
A.U and ready to wnndnr forth to |.r. ach, and 
reach, and argue, and above all to command as 
the missionaries of Islam do. . 

Church once founded be left to nsolf. "r 1 - h.V^ 
only by letters of advice, as the 
we^ to seek for itself the rule .if life winch la-st 
suits ChrisUaniiy in India to pn-ss tlmt part ..f 
Christianity most welcome to the ,Ks.plo, to erRC 
diose docmatic tmdut which most attr..et ami hold 
them. Wo in England have alm.«t f.wni.m th.«e 
discussions on tlte nature of G.sl which divulml 
the Eastern Empire of Rome, and which am.ing 
Christum Indians would proludily revive in their 
fullest forca It is tlie very u*t of C.lirustianity 
that it can adapt itself to all civiliratioiis and 
improve all, and die true narive Cllurch. s of India 
will no more be like the RefiirmiJ Churehos of 
Europe than the Churehes of Yorkshire are like 
the Churehes of Asia Minor, .Stnnige belief., 
strange organizadons, many of ft"' 
despotisms of a lofty tyi*, like timt ijf Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the most origiiuil of idl meUern 
Indiana wild nhcrrntions from the truth, it may 
be even monstrous heresies, will ainiear among 
them but there will be life, conflict, energy, and 
the faith wiU spread, not as it does now like a 
fire in a middle-class stove, but like a fire in the 
forest There is far too much fear of imperfect 
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Christtanity in the whole missionary organization. 
Chnstmnily {» always imperfect in its beginnings. 
The mAjority of Chriitians in Constantine's time 
would have st^exncd to modem missionaries nrere 
worldlings; the convertwl Saxons were for centuries 
violent liniU'S; niul the imws ctf ChrislUuu througU- 
uui the world nn: oven now iii> Ixatcr than indif* ' 
fereoLH. None the lots is it true that the race which 
cmimiccs Christianity, even luniiintJly, rises witli 
n bound out of its former poBitton, aitd contains in 
itself thenceforward liicsccti of a nuMcr and more 
lasting life. Chrhtiiinky in a new people tniisc 
develop civilization for itself, not be smothered by 
it, Still lias be exhausted in the impossible cflTort 
to Hccretc to itself a ctviiizalion from the outside. 
Natives of India when they are Christians will be 
and ought to be Asiatics still—that is, as unlike 
English rectors or English Dissenting ministers as 
it is ixKisililc for men of the same creed to be. 
and the eflfort to squeeze them into those moulds 
not only wastes power, but destroys the vitality of 
the original matcriaL Mahommedan prosclytism 
succeeds in India because U leaves its oonveru 
Asiatics still; Christian prosclytism fails in India 
because it strives to nuke of its converts English 
middJihclass men. That is the truth io a nutshell, 
whether we choose to accept it or not 


Q 





Will England Retain India? 


T he EnglUli ihink tlicy will rulu India for 
many ceaiurica or fur ever. I ilo not think 
to, holding rather the older belief that the Empire 
which came in a day will disappear in a night; 
and it may interest some to coa«dcr for a moment 
the pessimist view as stated by one who heartily 
believes that the British dominion over tltc great 
peninsula of Asia is a benefit to mankind. 

It is customary with Knglishmai. and cKpcctnlly 
with Englishmen who have seen India, tuhixmk of 
the British domination there as *'a miracle,” but 
they seldom realize fully the import of thdr worda 
The Indian Empire is not a miracle In the rhetori¬ 
cian's sense, but in the theologian's sense. It is a 
thing which exists and is alive, but cannot bo 
accounted for by any process of reasoning founded 
on experience. It is a mirade as a iloatir^ Island, 
of granite would be a miracle, or a bird of brass 
which flew and sung and lived on in mid-air. It is 
a structure built oo nothing, without foundations, 
without buttress e s, held in its place by some force 
the origin of which is undiscovenble and the nature 
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of which hu never been explained For eighty 
years at least writers by the score have endeavoored 
to bring home to Kiiglishmcn the vaxtncss of India, 
but, so for as can be perceived, they have all foiled 
The Hriton nsids what thuy say, learns up their 
figures, tries to understand their descriptions, but 
rails, for all his labour, to realise what India U—a 
continent largr as Kuit>{iv west of the Vistula, and 
with 30»ooo,uoo more |>(:o|iUv fuller of ancient 
nations, uf ga'ot cities, of varieties of civilization, 
of armies, nubiittits, priesthoods, organizations for 
every conceivable purpose from the spreading of 
great religions down to systematic murder. There 
arc twice os many Bengalees as there are French* 
men : the llirulostanees properly so called outnum¬ 
ber the whites in the United States; the Mahrattas 
would hll Spain, the people of the Punjab with 
Scinde are double the population of Turkey, and I 
have named but four of tlte more salient divisions. 
Everything is on the some bewildering scale The 
fighting peoples of India, whose males ore as big as 
ourselves, as brave as ountelves, and more regard¬ 
less of death than ourselves, number at least a 
hundred and twenty millions, equal to Gibbon's 
calculation of the population of the Roman Empire. 
There are four hundred thousand trained brown 
soldiers In native service, of whom we hear perhaps 
once in ten years, and at least two millions of men 
who think their proper profession is arms, who 
would live by arms if they could, and of whom we 
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in England never hear a vrord. If the I'rtiiMtan 
conscription were ^>plicd in India, wc shitalil, with¬ 
out counting reserves or Landwclir or any force not 
summoned in time of peace, Itavo two and a Italf 
millions of soldiers aclnuJIy in Ixirmi-ki. with Kon.000 
recruiu coining up cvexy year—a fnrrr wiUt which, 
not only Aniu. but tlto wcH-itl. ini;;)ii Ixt siiUluiul. 
There luu lens uf milliuiui of ]>nn<jKxiius ttcaaoiils 
whenc hoartlings nuikc. of India ihi: grand ahiiorlx:ut 
of the precious metals; lens nf millinnH of iieasanis 
beside whose jioverty Fellnlis or Siclliaiu or Con* 
naught men are rich; millions of artisans, ranging 
from the men who build jiokiccs to the men who, 
nearly naked and almost witlinut tools, d<t the 
liumblesi work of the [toircr. Every occiiisuiun 
which exists in Europe ux^ts also in Inilirt The 
industry of the vasi contiucnl never omxus, for 
India, witli all her (oeming miiUittidcs, with u |>opu- 
lation in places pocked licyond Eurojx^ precedent, 
imports nothing cidier to col or drink, and, but for 
the Euroi>cans, would imi>ort nothing whatever. 
She is sufFiclent to hersdf for everything save silver. 
Amidst these varied masses, these two hundred and 
fifty millions, whose mere descriptions wutdd All 
volumes, the tide of life Hows os vigorously as in 
Europe. There is as much ]:d>our, as much con¬ 
tention, as much ambition, as much crime, as much 
variety of careen, hopes, fears, and hatreds. It is 
still possible to a moneyless Indian to become Vizier 
of a dynasty older than history, or Finance Mintsier 
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of a new prince whose pcrsoonl fortune m hard cash 
it double that of the late Emperor Willianx or abbot 
of a monaiuery richer than Glastonbury ever was, 
owner of an esbitc that covers n county, head of a 
firm whcH<: imnsiictions may viu with ihosi- of Utc 
Ihirinvr** WluidiDKUuw. One man. Juice 1 ’crsh.uJ 
by iininc. fed ;uul imnsjiortcit the .irmy which con« 
(]ucn'<l ihu I'imjatx 

1 iinvc fttihd (ike the rusi. 1 w'u. Well, tee for 
R moment in Inm^'inatiou a Eur(j|K: even fuller of 
pcoplf, but full only of brown men. nnd then see 
also this. Above UiIm inctincdvablc mass of human¬ 
ity, governing* all. protecting all. taxing alt, rises 
what wu call hero " the Empire.** a corporation of 
less than fifteen hundnxl men, part chosen by 
examination, part by co<optation, who are set to 
govern, and who protect themselves in governing 
by finding {wy for a minute white garrison of 65,000 
men. onc-fjfth of the Roman legions—though the 
masses to be controlled arc double the subjects of 
Rome—less than the army of Sweden, or Belgium, 
or Holland. That corpomtlon and that garrison 
constitute the " Indian Empire.*' There is nothing 
ebe. Banish those iiftccu hundred men to blade, 
defeat that slender garrison in red, and the Empire 
has ended, the structure disappears, and brown 
India emcigea unchanged and unchangeable. To 
support the oDieial world and Its garrison—both, 
recollect, smaller than those of Belgium—there is, 
except Indian opinion, absolutely nothing, Not only 
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is there no white mcc tn India, not only is there no 
white colony, but there is no white man who pur* 
poses to remain. Lord DuHcrin, whom in 1888 wc 
scarcely thought of as mlddlc-a^:cd, was jiossibly the 
oldest, certainly nmon];; the oldest, of while men in 
India. No ruler stays there to help, or criticise, or 
moderate his kiiecessor. Nosucce-ssful wliiiuiiniitier 
founds n family. No white man who makes a 
fortune builds n house or buys an csinU' for his 
descendants. The very planter, the very tmt'lms 
driver. the very foreman of world, tlcimrls Ixsfum ho 
u sixty, leaving no child, or huuxe, or trace of 
himself behind. No white man takes root in India, 
and the number even of sojourners U aiuoug those 
masses imperceptible. The whites in our own 
three capitals could hardly garrison them, an<l out* 
side those capitals there arc, except In GoviTinnent 
employ, only a few planters, traders, und prufes* 
sional men, far fewer tlian the black men in London. 
In a city like Benares, a stone city whosu buildings 
rival those of V^cnice, a city of temples and palaces 
beautiful enough and original enough to be n world's 
wonder, yet in which no white man's brain or hand 
has designed or executed anything, a traveller might 
live a year talking only with the learned or the 
rich, and, unless he hod official business to do. 
might never see a white face. And away from the 
" stations " planted outside the native ddes it is so 
everywhere. There are no white servants, not even 
grooms, no white policemen, no white postmen, no 
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white nnythiag. If the brown men struck for a 
week, the ** Empire" would collapse like a house of 
cards, and every ruling mao would be a starving 
prisoner in his own house. He could not move or 
feed himself or gut waiur. I shidl not soon forget 
the observation of one of the keenest and most 
expericnccil of all obsc'rvcrs who arrived In India 
during ilx* Mutiny. He hod just landed, and had 
consuntud to drive with me to a house sixteen mtimi 
out of Cnloiun. On thu rood, as usual, he noted 
everything, but at last turned to me with the ques¬ 
tion. "Where, then, are tlic white men?** "No¬ 
where." WQS the only possible reply; and it is true 
of the entire continent This absence of white men 
is said to be due to climate, but even in **thc 
Hills'* no one settles. Englishmen live on the 
sultry plains of New South Wales; Americans, who 
are only Englishmen a little desiccated, are tilling 
up the steamy plains of Florida: Spaniards have 
settled as a governing caste throughout the tropica! 
sections of the two Americas ; Dutchmen dwell on 
in Java: but the English, whatever the temptation, 
will not stay in India No matter what the sacri¬ 
fice, whether in money or dignity or pleasant occn- 
padon, an uncontrdlable disgust, an overpowering 
sense of being aliens Inexorably divided from the 
people of the land, comes upon them, and they glide 
silently away. It follows that even ia the minute 
ofticial world and the minute garrison nothing is 
permanent. The Viceroy rules for five years, and 
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dcparu. 'I'he Councillor atlviscf for five years, and 
departs. The General commands for five yean, 
and departs. The OfTtcinl serves thirty years, 
probably in ten sepamte counties, and departs. 
There is not In Imlla one ruling man whom two 
genenuions of liulians have known as ruling man. 
Of all that in li.nro|H: conii« nf cnntiniKmKneas, 
heredity, ncciimnLkled |>en«)n2d exjiiTienco, or the 
wisdom of old tlicrc is tn India not (inn imce, 
nor can there ever tic. Invigiiut if in itumpc no 
Sovereign or Premier or Cumnuindcr*in*Chinr ever 
lived six years I Yet these men. thus shifting, tlius 
chonging, do the whole work of legislating, govern* 
tog, and administenng, all that is dune in the whole 
of Europe by ail the sovereigns, all the stnlesmen, 
all the Purlinnients, oil the judges, revi:niie lioards, 
prefects,magnstmtes, taxgntherursnnd |Mt)ice ofTicers. 
They are " the Kmiiirc,” and then: is nu other. 

Nor is this the whole truth. Thu Imjierial 
Service—use the expression nicominendud by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, because (i covers both 
the civilians and the administering soldicnc—have 
displayed for a century a rigid res|)ect for promises 
and perfect jiccuniary honour. Conscciuently, aided 
by tho rooted Indian idea, that, jiowcr being of God, 
any one, however hostile, may honourably serve a 
<U facto ruler, they have always been able to hire 
Indian agents of all kinds—soldiers, policemen, and 
minor officials—in any numbers required. That 
power, however, gives them no foothold. As 1857 
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showed, they have not secured even the loyalty of 
the Indian soldiers bound to them by oath and 
while actually in the service, and outside the ranks 
of their paid servants they have nothing to depend 
on. There is no nation or tribe or eastern India 
which is certain in the hour of trial to stand by the 
white man's side; which has, so to speak, elected 
him as ruler; which, were the garrison defeated or 
withdrawn, could be trusted to die rather than the 
Empire should fall There is no native army that 
the ImpcrtAl Service—which is, 1 repeat the Empire 
—could sununon with confidence; no tribe whom 
they could arm en masse; no native city whose 
inhabitants would risk a storm to protect them from 
being slain. A strange offer which as I believe was 
once made to Lord Canning by the Sikhs to become 
on certain conditions the Janissaries of the Empire 
was rqected; a constantly repeated proposal to 
import a Negro army which would be in as much 
danger from tnsurreclion as we ate, has been—very 
rightly, for moral reasons—^puc aside; the device, 
in which Sir Henry Maine said he believed, of 
creating a caste whose single caste rule should be 
obedience to the Queen has never been tried; and 
the Empire hangs in air, supported by nothing but 
the minute white garrison and the unproved assump¬ 
tion that the people of India desire it to continue to 
exisL The remainder of this article will be devoted 
to the question whether that assumption has any 
foundation in fact. 
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It is certainly not in accordance with i priori pro- 
babililies. It may be said broadly that no people, 
Asiatic or European, which recognizes its own 
separateness is ever content to Ixs govomwl by 
foreigners e\^n if they are of its Rtcc, creed, and 
kind of civilizalioii. The llilians cotilil nut riulure 
tlie Austrians, the I’ulcs cannot luli'ratc tbr. kiisMans, 
the very Alsatians cannot ixtfir the rule* of lUdr 
German Urolhcra. The feeling may l>e .sn|i|>mcd 
to be born of the love of fniCilaiu which iu tltc 
speciality of white men, but 1 know of no Asintic 
people except the Bcngulcc which hxs ever sub* 
mined to the stranger without a strenuous resist¬ 
ance. The Chinese fought tlie Tartoia. the I’crstans 
struggled to Uie death with the Arabs, the Indians 
fought, and In many cases dcfoaterl, tlic Mongol 
invaders. Yet in these cases conquerors anil con¬ 
quered were ail itlike Asiatics, and Asmiics have a 
comity of their own. and comprehend one anmhcr. 
Englishmen and Indians arc divided bya fnr deeper 
chasm, by all tliac vast body of inherited |iruclivtcics, 
ideas of life, and social habits which we arc accus¬ 
tomed to sum up in the one word " colour/' 

For more than a century past two powerful influ- 
ences have been at work with Engiishmen com¬ 
pelling them to make little of the distinctions 
included in this word. After seventeen centuries 
of comparative neglect, the humanitarian side of 
Christianity has come with a sort of nish to the 
front, and divines have felt impelled to preach, not 
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duit Christianity is intended for all, but that in 
Christianity all are equal, that men are brothers, 
that it is almost sinful to speak of any distinctions 
except those of faith and morals. '* There is no 
colour,'* is the universal doctrine, ” before the Lord," 
and from this it is deduced that there is no colour 
at all-~that the difierenccs included In the word are 
mere charp;es brought by the prejudiced and the 
proud to cover profitable Injustice. Democracy hat 
taken tire same turn. It has based Itself, not upon 
common citizenship, or contract, or the right of free 
men to govern tbenisclves, but upon some ante¬ 
cedent claim inherent in hununity, and its teachers 
are therefore bound to say that colour is meaning¬ 
less. that all would be alike but for oppression, and 
that all have equally the capacities necessary for 
self-government The effect of the twofold pressure 
exercised for many years, and now pervading ail 
teaching and all literature, has been to make English¬ 
men forget some of the plainest facts of history. 
What colour may be I do not pretend to know, and 
neither physicists nor theologians will tell us;' but 

* The physkistt tell u little worth lutowing eboat edenr. 
They talk i^ont pi|menta bat da not ■s)' wbence they eome, cr 
why the AusnUjita of Tunuaie, Kvug m e cltmsts like thet of 
Eeglend, wm bUck, while the Spaniard living on the Eeaaux lui 
for three onturiea remaiaed white. What, too, n the U« of 
the tniumiiaion of coloor^ People fiuu^ thet the child of me 
white and eu dirk patent it le« white than the one and leee 
dark than the other, but It le aei alwayi lo. Moat of the half- 
catte deaecudanu of Portoguese in India ere Utti, not browa, 
and w, I am toM, are the deaoradaata of Spaniatdi by vomai of 
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ic u past question that it Is an indication of differ* 
eoces physical, iutcllcctnnl. and moral of the moat 
radical and impcriiiliiiblo kind. Thmuj;hout the 
history of nuinkind, block men, brown men, and 
white men hove b(.t!n diviilcil from meb nthcr by 
lines which hove ni:v«:r bwn iKtKwd, anil by dif* 
fensnoes :i|r]i;ireully wholly ind<'iH*nil>'nt nf their own 
volitioa None of the block rniTi'S, f'U- tiHbiiicc, 
whether Ni^^ro or Amilralasiiin, hnvt! shown within 
the historic time the capneity to itov4;lop civilisation. 
They littvu never passed the bonitiUries of their 
own habitats as conquerors, and nevi.'r exurdseil the 
smallest influences over pcnideji not black. They 
have never founded a stone city, have never built 
a ship, have never producetl n literature, hiive never 
suggested a creed. If tltcy .ill (>eriKheil ui-inorrow 
the world would be the richirr by the wholct nisoitfccs 
of Africa—probably the richest divUluii of the globe 
—which would then for the first time be utilixeiL 
They have been the most sclt-govcmed of man* 
kind: they hold some of the worUrx mout fertile 
lands; they sit on some of its most mngniheent 
rivers—everything die Hgyptians on the Nile had. 
the Negro on the Quorra or the Congo ulso had— 
and they have never .'uivancud out uf the foulest 
savagery. There is no evidence whatever that if 

the Philippine hUodi How dost ihu h«|ipen^ The tub]«a 
deeerve* inveatifjuioo. for, if a whito nee tawnaUint with a 
brown nee eaa pcwdace a bUde on^ many theorioi of the deecoit 
of fua nay teqatre nradificuion. 
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Africa were left to itself for ten thousand years tt 
would progress in the smallest degree; and this 
evidence against It, ihso. when liberated from the 
pressure of tJte white man's brain, the Negro, as in 
Hayti an<l, 1 fear, Liberia, rapidly recedes. Black¬ 
ness of skin may not be—indeed, cannot be—the 
cause of this stagnation or imbecilityfor ic is 
imlKcUiiy; hut blackness of skin is the most visible 
evidence of the aggn^te of inca^ttcitics manifested 
throtigltout the history of the black race. The 
white n)an, tlicrcforc, though he has no right to say 
that the black man cannot be saved, God caring as 
much for the worm as for the Hy, has a right to say 
that the block man will never civilize himself. So 
also he has a rigltt to say ccruio things, though 
very dilTcrent things, about the brown maa The 
brown man of every shade* who now monopolizes 

* The Jem are the neuest white of anf Asiatia, but no ex- 
periciicol cj 9 am look cloudy at then wtUuut t*anetYing that, 
like an other Arabt, they hair fuiTcnd at some period a craa 
of dark blood They have, however, had an oxpmoou which 
diflemtiatos then ewnlally aod pliyiirally from allethsAaiatki 
They have fiven up irotyipmy and vhvery for cratnriai, and ia 
their penccotlon sevculecn hunihed yean they have been 
condemnod to live In quartors lo oahealihy or hi clinutea m 
unsuited to thou—imi|pae a Jew ia Rumla^thai (he wesk and 
incompetent have been persistently killed out The life of the 
Jew is BOW m ton| at that of the Kufxrpeu, and, though he rarely 
lakes to what we call " okccUc.*' he is probably o( all the world 
the man Icait liable to anyof the fenna of naaiinanc dtsesse. He 
is, loo, at a rule^ rctnrk^y ftee from the habit of oret-diiakin^ 
which, though it docs not seen to have afleeted ather Scandl 
luvians, or Romaoi, or Teutons, acts tike a poboa npoa Aaiatica 
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Asia—that is, a third of thu total area of habitable 
land upon the planet—is probably a half*caste, the 
result of a ton^ scries of early crossing between the 
dark and unimprovable aborigines, of whom a few 
relics still survive, .ind the white mait. We know 
this to liave been tlm cise in Indio, imtl furiher 
research will, I believe, prove it to hovis bi:cn the 
case throughout Asia, even willi titu Mongolian 
tribes, the crossctl races everywhere <lcriving fmm 
their trace of white blood tlm spi;cial f:i.culty of Urn 
white man — that of accumulating ux|ieriuicc to 
practical purpose.’ The brown races obtain this 
faculty in part only, but tn such a drgree that they 
for a lime advance, and have done sonm very great 
things. The brown man has founded and held 
together the lorgcbt and most permanent of huniao 
societies. He hat built splendid and original cities 
—Benares, for exampiu, Dnnijiscus, and old Cmnuda 
—without the white man's help. He has perfected 
a system of ^riculturc whicli, though Huroim may 
think it barbarous, maintains in plenty, acre for acre, 
more pcojde than any European system, and which 
survives in its integrity close intercourse with the 
agriculture of Europe. He invented letters, arith> 
metic, and chess. He has carried many arts— 
architecture, for example, pottery in all its branches, 
weaving, and working in metals—to a high degree 

1 Thii WS4 vrittei be(br« I tiBd ttok i 1 m work of the Kreaeh 
ethnolosm. the Comte de Gobbeu, who bu expfauned ead 
luKificrf the view is deUjI. 
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of perfection. He has solved the problem of recoo* 
dlio^ the mass of mankind to their hard destiny, so 
that in Asia it is rarely the millions who rebel, and 
that famine, 6ood, and hurricane produce no political 
discontent. He has produced great conquerors— 
though exclusively by land—great lawgivers, and 
great poets. Above all, he has meditated so stren¬ 
uously and so well on the eternal problem of the 
whence and whither that every creed as yet accepted 
by man, except possibly fetishism, is Asiatic, and 
has been preached first of all 1 :^ a brown man. On 
the ocher hand« with these great gifts the brown 
man has also great incapacities. The power of 
accumulating thotight, which he derives from his 
trace of white blood, is easily and early exhausted, 
and when it b exhausted his progress is finally 
arrested; he stereotypes hb society, and hu brain 
seems paralysed by self-conceit. For three thousand 
years he has made no new conquest over Nature, 
carried science no higher, developed no new and 
fructifying social idea, invented no new scheme of 
life. The Arab, the Indian, the Chinese, U pre¬ 
cisely what he was when the white man first became 
conscious of his existence. He has never risen 
above polygamy as an ideal, never, even in countries 
partly monogamous, forbidding, or trying to forbid, 
the harem as a luxury to the rich and powerful In 
other words, he has never conceived of woman except 
as the pleasantest and most necessary of slaves. 
He has never either developed the idea of pity, He 
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is not. I think, cruel as his cousin thu red man of 
America is—that is, he takes no pleasure in inflict' 
ing pain, but he is uitedy callous to its tnliiction. 
U does not move him that amithcr sufTcrk extremU 
tics of torture, and, if a point is to be he will 

make him sufTer them witiiuul Kym|Kithy nr remorv'. 
Whether, as in China, he cuts a prisoner inui 
snippets, nr, ns in I’crsia, he bricks up a f<K>l|>Hd in 
a wall, leaving the he.itl unU)V('ruit anil living; for 
days, or, as in India, bunts delicate lulies alive on 
their husbands' pyres, he is equally uniiffected. Of 
the death of the suttee tlic Iitdian tltou^ht, pcrliaps, 
something, for he lias a reverence, in themy, for life, 
but of her agony he never thought at nil. 1 Ic would 
not burn a city to warm his hands, but he would not 
in the least liate the man who did. The substanlLd 
diflurencc. said a great pundit unco Lu mo, ")>ctwcen 
the English and us is not intellectual at lUI. Wc 
are the brighter, if anything; but you have pity 
and we have not I" Altovc ail, he has never 
developed the idea which lies at tho basis of freedom 
—the idea of right inherent in the quality of luirnan 
being. He has everywhere framed his social .system 
on (he theory that power cannot be limited or 
restrained except by religion. Not only Itas he never 
thought of representative government, which even 
with the white man was a late discovery, and, so to 
speak, a sciendlic one, but he has never thought of 
govemmeal at all except as an imitation of govern* 
ment by Heaven or by the Destinies. He has from 
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the cUys of Saul, and earlier, preferred that his ruler 
should be absolute, and there is not, and never has 
been, a brown community in which the ruler had not 
the right to indict death on a private person at his 
discretion. This has not been a result of accident 
or of race oppression. Many of the brown races 
have been self-govemcd for ages, and all have 
enjoyed periods in which they could have set up any 
government they would. The Emperor of Delhi 
had only Indian agents; the Shah of Persia ts 
surrounded only by I'ersians ; the Emperor of China 
docs not call in Tartar troops to defend his throne. 
Either of them, if they gave oHecce to certain pre> 
judices, would be overthrown, but they arc not over¬ 
thrown for despotism, and the reason is that their 
subjects tike it; that it strikes and soothes their 
imaginations, that they think autocracy, wielded by 
an individual who can dt his decision to each indi¬ 
vidual ease, the perfection of beneheiaJ energy and 
a reflex of the government of the Most High. Un* 
less die law is Divine they dislike law as an instru¬ 
ment of government, and prefer a flexible and 
movable human will which can be turned by 
prayers, threats, or conciliations in money. 

The chasm between the brown man and the white 
is unfathomable, has existed in all ages, and exists 
still everywhere. No white man marries a brown 
wife, no brown man marries a white wife, without 
an inner sense of having been &lse to some unin¬ 
telligible but irresistible command. There b no 

N 
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corner of Aaia where the life of a white man, if 
unprotected by force, cither actual or |K>tcniuil. in 
safe for an hour; nor is there an Asiatic State 
which, if it were prudent, would not cxjk;) him at 
once and for ever. There is therefore no rf priori 
reason for thinkititj that the mynjuls of hmwn men 
in India, most of them very int('llit,'<‘m and brave, 
would of iiuMnsclv<*.H pnifur to bo novemed liy whiUj 
men. If they do it is an anomaly, a brtaak in a 
universal experience, only to l>c Accounted for by 
the fact titat the white man (n that itarticidur corner 
of the world gives something so phiarant to the 
brown man that it overcomes his instinctive anti¬ 
pathy and love of his own ways. Now, does the 
white man give anything to India wliich can be 
credited with produdng this cxiraortlinnry ciTect ? 
The Englishman says he does, and he Ims at first 
sight some imposing evidence to prothicc. The 
Imperial Service—which. 1 repeat once more, h the 
Empire—enforces, in the first place, the Pax Uri« 
tannica. the universal pcact^ beneath which India 
sleeps, and the benefit of which, from the European 
point of view, it is impossible to exaggerate. Not 
only does it prevent invasion, but private war and 
armed violence of every kind. On this point there 
is in the mind of the Imperial Service no doubt, no 
halfness, no hesitation. The prince shall not invade 
his neighbour, under penalty of instant dethrone' 
ment. The baron shiill not attack his brother 
baron, under penally of lifelong imprisonmenL The 
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Thug, the daooic, the burgUr, the highwayman, if 
they take life, shall die, or, if they just stop short of 
imirder, shall labour for long periods in chains. 
This ts nut merely a tlteory; it is carried out in 
doily life- The hujuUust man in InclLn has, if bis 
rulallvn ih kilksi, the full aid of the Imperial Service, 
which would wage ten wars rather than suffer a 
murderer hi ev-ipo. The proudest noble knows 
tlint. If his retainers kill by his order, he is as liable 
to trial os the meanest felon. The strongest prince, 
if he moves a regiment outside his own boundary, 
is certain tlmt within six weeks he will be eiUier a 
prisoner or a fugitive. A war waged for two gene¬ 
rations witli the murderous orgaoizatioos, of which 
there were ona nearly thirty—the Thugs being 
only the best known—has nearly extirpated them, 
and dacoity, as a system, has receded into the past 
Mtirden occur, and highway robberies, and of 
course ail varieties of crime commissible by indi¬ 
viduals, but, speaking broadly, life and property are 
as safe among that vast concourse of men as in 
Europe—a change us great as if in tlie Middle Ages 
the Truce of God had suddenly been made uni¬ 
versal. pemianait and effective. The gain in the 
reduction of human misery from this one fact is 
almost Inconceivable Moreover, civil justice, which 
can hardly be said to have existed under the Mogul 
dominaiioo, is secured in a certain way to all men. 
It is very expensive, rather uncertain, and madden¬ 
ingly alow, owing to ■ system of appeaU intended 
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to make its administration more perfect; but fittll it 
is oflercd to the meanest equally witlt ilw hij^hest, 
and through courts in which wilful injustice or bribe¬ 
taking may fairly be said to be unknown. Lastly, 
fiscal injustice, the original source of almost alt 
oppression in Asia, has b«m swept nway. The 
taxes may be too licavy—tlicir weight varii-* in 
reality in every province—or ilii-y may In: kuHy 
chosen, but the Treasury cluirTts nml unkirs iimhing 
but its legal due; no tax is farmed nut. amt. if a 
subordinate collector takes too much, thn wliitu 
collector knows no higher ptcamire than to mukc of 
him a speedy and severe example. Tlnat* are nil, 
as Europe thinks, grand gifts, and the tm]K:rial 
Service has given tlicin—tluit is. has in'rfnnticd n 
task which, the urea being consideri il. » r<]u;i] to 
any ever performed by Rome—wiiluuil thi: smullfsl 
infringement of individual liberty. There arc abxu- 
lutely no regulations of preventive police in India 
except one, a statute authorising the duti'iiUcm of 
highly dangerous persons as State prisoners, a 
statute of which ninety per cent, even of the upper 
classes, have no knowledge. Every Indian is at 
liberty, within tlie law, to say or do whnt he |>|L'asus, 
to form any associations he likes, to rise to uny 
position not connected with the Government, to 
accumulate any fortune, and to live any life, holy or 
vicious, that to him seems best Religious liberty 
is even more perfect tlmn in England or Switzer¬ 
land, for the great European restriction, that a 
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religion must not sap morals, does not exist, anil 
the foulest sects ore left to the punishment of 
opinion. So jealous is the Service of any interfere 
ence witli rellKiim that, when Lord Dalhousie passed 
an Act imended to rqiress obsounity, a Hpccial 
clause in it cxuinpicd all temples and rdi^'ous 
cmbli'inx from its n]K:raiion. 

I*urs»iinl lilx:ny, relif^ous liberty, equal JusUcc. 
{KTfcct rKxmrity -these Uun^ the Umpire gives; 
but, then, nn: these so valued as to overcome the 
inherent and incurable dull distaste felt by the brown 
men to tltc while men who give them ? I doubt it 
grcsitly. The immense mass of tlie peasantry, who 
benefit most directly by die Britisli ways of ruling 
are. it must be remembered, an inert mass. They 
arc die stakes in the game, not the players. It is 
for the right of taxing them that til Indian revolu¬ 
tions. wars, invasions, movements of all kinds, have 
occurred. Lost in the peaceful monotony of their 
village life, which, unless all evidence from history 
is worthless, they must heartily love, they hardly 
notice dynastic changes, and will accept any ruler if 
only lie leaves their customs aJone, and takes no 
more of their produce than they have been accus¬ 
tomed from time immemorial to pay as tribute to 
the strong. Even, therefore, if they approved the 
British Government, their approval would be of Uttle 
political value; but there is no evidence that they 
do approve it If diey are transferred to a native 
ruler, as happened in Mysore and many a smaller 
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district, they make no remonstrance. 'I'hc Sci>oys. 
who in 1857 sprang so eagerly at our throats, werr 
all peasants, and so were must of the men who mmh- 
up Tantift Tojkw’s recruits They arc known to 
dislike exceedingly the inrxonihltnirss of nor sys¬ 
tem, iu want of clMticity. its re.idim-SH to allow ol 
the one oppression eviction---which tin y nMiuder 
Intolerable, and hold to lie moo- U»:m an .-(jiiivnliTit 
to their exemptiun fmiu sinldun ihnnands for money. 
We may, however, leave Uiem for the moinimi mil 
of Utc question. It is the active classes who have 
to be considered, and to ihcm oiir rnle h not, and 
cannot be, a rule without prodigious tlmwbacka. 
One of these, of which they arc fully conscious, is 
the gradual decay of much of which they were 
proud, the slow dcnlh. which even tlie Eurojmnns 
perceive, of Indian art. Indinn eullure, Indian mill- 
ttry spirit Archilcrturc. engineering, liuirary fkill, 
are all perishing out, so perishing that Anglo 
Indians doubt whether Indians hnvo the capacity 
to be architects, though they built Uciwres: or 
engineers, diough they dug the artificial lakes of 
Tanjorc; or poets, though the people sit for hours 
or days listening to the rhai>sodists as they recite 
poems, which move them as Tennyson certainly 
docs not move our common people. Another is, 
that the price of what they think imperfect justice 
is that they shall never right themselves, never 
enjoy the luxury of vengeance, never even protect 
their pcrsonql dignity and honour, about which they 
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are as sensitive as Prassian officers. They may 
not even kill their wives for going astray. And the 
last and greatest one of all is the total loss of the 
intcrcstingness of life 

It would be lianl to explain to the average 
Knglithinan how interesting Indian life must have 
been before our adveiu; how completely open was 
every career to the bold, the enterprising, or the 
ambitious. Thu whole continent was open as a 
prize to tltc strong. Nothing wus settled in fact or 
in opinion except that the descendants of Timour 
Uie Lame were entitled to any kind of ascendency 
they could get and keep. No one not of the great 
Tarur’s blood pretended to the universal throne, 
but with that exception every prize was open to any 
man who had in himself the needful force. Scores 
of sub-thrones were, so to speak, in the market A 
brigand, fur Sivajee was no better, became a mighty 
sovereign. A herdsman built a monarchy in Baroda. 
A body-servant founded the dynasty of Scindiah. 
A corporal cut his way to the independent crown of 
Mysore. The hrst Nizam was only an officer of 
the Emperor. Runjeet Singh’s father uras what 
Europeans would call a prefect There were liter¬ 
ally hundreds who founded principalities, thousand.*! 
of their potential rivals, thousands more who suc¬ 
ceeded a little less grandly, conquered estates, or 
became high officers under the new princes. Each 
of these men had his own character and his own 
renown among his countrymen, and each enjoyed a 
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position such as it now unattainable in Europe, in 
which he was released from laws, could iuduli.»o hia 
own fancies, bad or good, and was fed every tiny 
and all day with the special flaucry of Asia—that 
willing submMsivenuss to mere volition which is so 
like adoration, nnil which U to its nxtpieitu the 
most Inloxiailing of deliuhls. Each, Um, hud his 
court of followcm, and evrry tinnier simnni in the 
power, the luxury, and tbu adulation iicrniiii),; to his 
lord. The iK>wer was tluu of life and tlcath: the 
luxury included possession of every woman he 
desired; the adulation was. >us t have said, almost 
religious worship Life was full of dramatic 
changes. The aspirant who pleased a great nun 
rose to fortune at a bound. The »dv(*niufer whosu 
bond perfonned an act of daring was on his rnsid to 
be a satrap. Any one who could do anything for 
’• the Slate "—ihnl U, for any ruler—build a icmjilc, 
or furnish an army with supplies, or dig a tank, or 
lend gold to tlie Court, became at once n gnm jniui, 
honoured of all classes, practically exempt from law, 
and able to inllucnoc the great current of o/huiN. 
Even the timid had their chance, and, as T'inance 
Ministers, farmers of taxes, contruUera of religious 
establishments, found for themselves great places In 
the land For oil this which we have extinguished 
we offer nothing in return, nor can we o(Tcr any* 
thing. Wq can give place, and, for reasons stated 
elsewhere, it will be greedily accc|)ted, but pluce U 
not power under our system, nor can we give what 
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an Asiatic considers power—the rij^ht to make 
volition executive; the rij^Iit to crash an enemy 
and reword a friend ; the right, above all. to be free 
from that burden of external laws, moral duties, and 
n 3 |)onsibiUtie 3 to others with which Europeans have 
loaded life. We cannot even let n Viceroy be the 
ulihntilc np|iell:ilu court, and right any 1 (^ wrong 
by suptuiiu: tLit—4 failure which seems to Indians, 
who think die Sovereign should represent God, to 
iin|i.dr even imr morn! datm to rule. This interest- 
ingn(*'>i of lift' wns no doubt purchased at the price 
of much iLingiT and sufluring. The Sovereign, the 
favourite, or the noble could cast down aa easily as 
they raised up. and intrigue against the successful 
uuver ended. I’he land was full of violence. 
Private war was universal The great protected 
themselves against assassination as vigilantly as the 
Russian Kmperor does. The danger from invasion, 
insurrection, and, above all, mutiny never ended. I 
c^uestion. however, if these circumstances were even 
considered drawbacks. They were not so con¬ 
sidered by the upper classes of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and those upper classes were not 
tranquillised, like their rivals in India by t sincere 
belief in fate 1 do not find that Texans hate the 
wild life of Texas, or that Spanish-speaking Ameri* 
cans think the personal security which the domin¬ 
ance of the English-speaking Americans would 
assure to them is any compensation for loss of 
independence I firmly believe that to the immense 
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majority of the active classes of India the old time 
was a happy time; that they dislike our rule as 
much for tlie leaden order it produces as for its 
foreign character; and tliat they would welcome a 
return of the old disorders If they brou;;hi txick 
with them riiu old vividness and. so to speak, 
romance of life. 

All this no doubt is i /wW evidence. Now let 
us look at somutlting a little mure pusilive. Of all 
the active of Indio, tliu one which the 

Cnghsli treated beat were the Sopuys, thu llindo* 
iianee and BcJiaree peasants who for a hundred 
years had followed the British standard in a career 
of victory broken only once. Alone among the 
soldiers of the world these men not only uniurcd 
the service of their own free-will, but wuru author- 
tied to quit it at their own discretion. They could 
not be sent abroad without Uteir own consent—n 
content not infrequently refused. Their discipline 
was so mild that it rather resembled that of {lolicc- 
men than that of soldiers, and was in particular 
wholly devoid of that element of worry which is the 
true grievance of English soldiers when not in the 
field. They were paid wages just double those 
obtainable in civil Ufe,^ had many prizes in the shape 
of promotion, and received their pensions as regu- 
iariy as dividends on State bonds. Their farms, 
even in Native States, were specially protected, stnd 

< Tbit ta not tne sov. Waget have riaea nueh raore 
Sepoys’pay. 
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the magistrates made It their duty to see that a 
eomplaiiiant who had bccu a Sepoy received a 
speedy and, if possible, a favourable award. Even 
the customary itatitctir of the European lUsap^vcared 
in favour nf the Scjtoys. Their orticers liked and 
|H:Ued them, ;md so resented uny asjiurHioQ on (hem 
as 10 impair, wimeiimcai suriouxly, die necessary 
freedom of Inhpecitni; ^'i-ixTals. Thu Sujxtys never 
pretended to have grievances, fur die grenxocl- 
cartridge stury wok an inventhm, dropped when 
the Mutiny (exploded, and tlie intercepted letters 
spoke only uf the fewness uf the whites. Yet 
these men not only mutinied, but slaughtered 
our ofTtcers, whom individually they liked, and 
even in many iiutanccs massacred our women and 
children, and fought us fur two years with a fury of 
hate which made compromise impossible. Why ? 
UecauMc they were Asiatics, filled with the dull, 
uncoiu)ueniLIc, unmitigabic disuste of Asiatics for 
while men, and tltought they saw a chance of 
getting rid of them. *rhu white grains, they said, 
were few, and the black grains many, and they 
sliouk the sieve that the white grains might dis¬ 
appear. Thu great Mutiny was not a mutiny, but a 
revolt, in which die armed dass, as was natural, took 
the leading sliare. The proclamation of the eficte 
dynasty at Delhi — a proclamation accepted by 
Hindoos as well as Mussulmans—showed its true 
object, which was to restore the India which bad 
been before the arrival of Europeans. In every 
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emancipated province the old autliority was re|ilaced. 
and it h the specialty of the Mutiny amon]:; revoitx 
that no new Sovereign, or Comnian(!ur-in< Chief, or 
general leader was so much os named. The history 
of the Mutiny, carefully studied, is u> my mind irrts 
slstiblc evidence of Indian dislike for white rule; 
yet it is hanlly stnmgcr tiuin niuny other fncidenu. 
During t!te contest uvtt the in>ert Hill, Lord Kipon, 
the reigning Viceroy, wns understood to Ijc to a de¬ 
cided extent ui>on the native side. The belief was 
exaggerated by the bitterness of Anglo-lndiaJi feel¬ 
ing. Lord Rifion caring little about the Kilt, though 
he thought it just in principle: but it was accepted 
throughout the brown worlds of India as Indubitably 
true, and when Lonl Ripoo resigned, after he had 
ceased to be able to promote or punish any man, all 
Northern and Western Indiu, including tlic pick of 
the fighting racoH, prostrated itself at his feet His 
journey from Simla to Bombay was a triumphal 
march, such as India hod never witnessed—a long 
procession, in which seventy millions of pcoi>lc 
sang hosanna to their friend. Lord Rlpon had 
done nothing, hod taken off no tax. had removed 
no burden, had not altered the mode of government 
one hsdr's breadth. He was only supposed to be 
for the Indians and against the Europeans, and that 
sufficed to bring every Indian in a fervour of friend¬ 
ship to his side. Then take the native Press. 
There arc now hundreds of native newspapers in 
India, most of (hem conducted by educated men. 
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and all of them marked by a certain rhetorical 
ability. Their circulation is seldom large, but their 
conductors are content with little money; they seek 
and find audiences far wider than their lists of sub* 
scribers; and wlial is their nlniost invariable tone f 
Deadly rllnliku for the F.umpc'an shown now 

in rhctoricil aiuicks, now in exaggerations of griuv- 
ancc.9, again in mtRreprexentaiiun of fncu, moat 
frequently of all in savage criiicism.a on the agents 
of authority—iircxutdy the methods which at the 
present moment find favour in Ireland. Are we to 
im^inu that the Indian Press alone in the world 
representn precisely the ideas which its constituency 
disapproves, or that Asiatic editors, unlike all other 
Asiatics, quamt! with die powerful for the pleasure 
of expressing a mm^cxistent dislike ? And, finally, 
regard the c]<aivagi:c.xisung in India between Indian 
and ICuro|>can : is that reassuring? We have been 
in India os rulers for a hundred and thirty years, 
and by the testimony of all competent observers the 
chasm between the colours is deeper than ever. The 
objection to intermarriage is stronger chan of old, 
the intercourse of the races is more reserved and 
more strictly confined to business, and both sides 
arc more conscious of the depth of an inner dislike. 
Read the letters of Euroi>ean8 to friends at home, 
and you will be struck with their absolute ignorance 
of all native life and interests, ibeir profound, almost 
unconscious, indifference to the masses among whom 
their lives are passed. Read, on the other hand 
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the letters of natives who profess to support the 
Government, and they always end with a complaint 
of the dlsagreeabicncss of the a(p:nts of authority, 
thdr dlsuincc, thdr bnisquerle. their inaccessibility 
to In.tinn feeling;. The eli*:tv;i)>c has deeponed and 
It will, as conscioutiness awakes more fully, deepen 
farther ycL Kvery effort U madit on the KurfjjMmn 
side nt least, to fill up tho chasm, hut without avail, 
the truth, after all thu talk. ruiiviininf( true Uiat the 
iiurtipcanizcd Indian censes, fur all ^ 04 h 1 purjicwiat, 
to be an Indian at ail. and that thu ladiunlzud 
European is a lost man. The space between the 
races is not made by any hocuiI habit, but by an 
inbcrenc anu|rathy, which is not hatred, but can at 
any monumi blaze up into it 

If 1 have siiccccdcsd ut nil in my Intention, my 
readers will perceive that the Uritish Kmpire in 
India depends upon o non-exisient loyally, and will 
ask me how. as I conceive, titc cautstruplic which 
I foresree to be inevitable will arrive? Tliat is a 
quonion to which, as It demands in answer a 
pro{rbecy, no man possessed of just distrust In him* 
seif will i^vc a direct reply; bot it bi [Kfctiblc, 
nevertheless, to make some kind of answer. If we 
arc to take the hUtory d* Asia for our ;p)ide. the 
British dominion in India should be overthrown by 
external violence exerted by some Asiatic people; 
just as the Alexandrine Empire was overthrown by 
the " Parthian*' and the Roman by the Arab and 
the Turk. But it is probable that precedent will. 
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in this instance, be de|nrted from. There is bo 
A siatic Power remaining, except China, which can 
attack India with any chance of success: and China 
has Kuvtia to drive out of Northern Asia. The 
statesmen of Pekin will no doubt watch dil^ntiy 
for the first sign of wesiknists in Russia, and. prob- 
ftbly during the throes of some revolution in her 
system uf government and sneiciy, will push masses 
of rinemun. fulloweit as usual by millions of culti¬ 
vators, almost to the Caspian : but they arc unlikely 
to threaten India. The imsassion of provinces not 
Chini'se and already full of cultivators is contrary to 
their |>oticy. and would involve the formation of a 
great standing army. Persia, on the other hand, 
the ancient foe of India, may be pronounced for the 
present dead. Asiatic self-government has ia 
Persia nearly completed its perfect work, and the 
very people, the cultivating and working population, 
has almost ceased to exist It is probable that 
there arc fewer pco])}u left in Persia, which shouUl 
have the population of France, than in Hclgiuin. and 
no force which they could produce would make any 
impression upon India. Tlte Arabs cannot cross 
the sea in the presence of the British fleet, and the 
only remaining Asiatic force, a Tartar tribe strong 
enough for inva^on, is not clearly proved to exist 
Mr. T Priosep, who bad studied the subject, left 
behind him a kind of prophecy that a Tartartribe, 
or coalition of tribes, descending through the 
eastern Himalaya, might set up o throne on the 
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rutoi of Britith power, but hts vision remains as >‘et 
unsupported by any evidence whatcvur. There may 
be a tribe, or tca^uc of tribes, with 100,000 lives to 
waste, and no doubt uidi a tribe micht, if it would 
die in heaps in on cn^t;<:tncnt or two, conquer 
India, and, bcin^ acccputl by the (nUinns, foutui a 
splendid empire \ but I qiH»»tInn its (ucistence, uiul 
hold this dan^xr. though cunc<’iv;diti‘. ui lu; outNidi! 
the mnfp: of eitcubUoiv No; the cauisimptu: in 
India will arrive either in some totally unforeseen 
manner, or through a general insurrection nidtd by 
a voluntary transfer of i»owcr from l^ropt'an to 
Asiatic hands. The insurrection will occur within 
a month of our sustaining any defeat whiiicver 
severe enough to be rrcognixed tis a defeat in the 
Indian baxaars, Whether the enemy is an internal 
one, as, for example, a Mussuhrain Icutlrr in the 
Deccan ; or an external one, B«)ch ns n Russian anny 
or even an Afghan urmy, a defeat within our own 
territory or on our border would break the s|K:1i of 
our invincildlity, and would be followed by a spon* 
taneousand universal insurrection led by tltcSepop 
and armed police, directed, not to the support of a 
new European conquest, btit to the throwing off of 
English dominion and the restoration of the older 
and Asiatic method of Indian life. The white 
garrison defeated, there is nothing with which to 
continue the contest even for a day. A hundred 
principalities would be created in a momeot, with 
Sovereigns in each and armies; life would recom* 
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mence under its old conditions, and we should 
have the work of tite century to do over again. If 
the British were favouribly situated at home, If no 
European Power raised troubles, and if popular 
feeling was fhvourabic to the cfTort, the Peninsula 
mit;lK be re-con(|ucrcd, and ihougli the task of 
governing it wiiuUI be much more dillicult botli on 
account of thi' tre^iMirc w.uCed and of the new hopes 
begotten in every Indian breast, still an uneasy 
tran<iuillity might continue for a generation, to be 
biokcn agnin oAcr thirty or forty years by a third 
uprising. We shall not put down more than one or 
two. and each lime the work will be more difficult, 
and will seem to opinion at home more profitless 
and disagreeable The British people have no 
longer either the energy or the unscnipulousness to 
maintain govemmciu by slaughter, and the sup* 
prchsion of a general revolt in India would Involve 
slaughter on the Asiatic scale, and would of neces¬ 
sity be followed by a chnerent scheme of govern- 
ment-^nc much harder, more auspicious, and less 
merciful. 

The disposition to rc*conquer would, moreover 
be greatly diminished by iltc previous disappearance 
of any great object for sucit an effort All who have 
watched the progress of affairs for the last quarter of 
a century, arc aware that the previously formless 
discontent of India ts gradually finding voice in a 
single cry—that office in India should be reserved 
to Indians; and that this cry is. though slowly. 
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•till decidedly, being obeyed. The cry itsdr i« a 
very natural one. The Indians are not aware of 
their own inferiority in mertUt, or disre^nird it, and 
they are aware of their own equality in intdiigence. 
They can, they say, and say truly, {uun any exam¬ 
ination whatever that the GovuriimuiU or the 
univentilics like to frame—pass it so w«:II that, if 
competitive examination is made the pmi‘i|Mirt to 
office, they will within fifty yc-nni huUl tiineiy per 
cent at least of oU the highest {losts. They otn. 
they say. and say truly, as far os inldligcncu goes, 
govern provinces—tltey do it in Native States— 
can make excellent civil judges, can enforce a 
revenue system, can occupy every office in the 
police or any other administrative Jiqiartmcnt. 
Having the capability, they contend, with a vehem¬ 
ence growing ever loudcv, that it is monstrous 
to refuse them permission to display it, and the 
Europeans hnd it every year more and more difficult 
to refuse. They have tJiemsdvcs asserted that all 
men arc equal, thus barring themselves from plead¬ 
ing any ri^t as conquerors. 7 *hcy have them¬ 
selves, by accepting, even in home affiurs. the 
principle of competitive examination, made of intelli¬ 
gence the sole test of fttness for office. They 
have themselves in all the colonies and in Ireland 
laid it down as a dogma that those bom on any 
particular soil have a preferential claim to office paid 
for by the produce of chat soil, and have given up 
the effort to provide a special and impartial ruling 
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caste- l^cjr have left themselves no ar^menu to 
adduce, and it U questionable whether in a few 
years they will have the inclination to produce any. 
For, whether for good or evil, a great change is 
passing over Englishmen, They have become 
uncertain of ihcnisutvus, afmid of their old opinions, 
doubtful of titc true teaching of their own con¬ 
sciences. They doubt if they have any longer any 
moml right to rule any one, themselves almost in¬ 
cluded. An old mental disease, the love of appro¬ 
bation, has suddenly risen among them to tire height 
of a passion. Instead of being content to rule well, 
to do justice and to love mercy, they are trying 
tltemsclvcs by a new standard, and desire to rule so 
that the governed may applaud, or, as they phrase 
it with a certain unconscious unctuousness, may 
^love** them. That is the real root of the great 
change which has passed over the management of 
children, of the whole dilhcuUy in Ireland, of the 
reluctance to conquer, and of the whole of the new 
philanthropic social legislation. Now, it ts certain 
that if the active classes of I ndia ore to be induced 
to applaud or love the British dominion, they must 
be regularly and speedily invested with all the 
offices for which they show adequate intelligence— 
that is, in practice, witli all offices whatever. They 
are qualified for them all in everything but their 
morali, which is and will remain Asiatic. This is 
their own desire, and it is not, from their point of 
view, an unnatural one. It is easy for Engiishmen 
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to ridicule the passion for place, but it }'ovcms 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Irishmen quite as much 
AS Indians, and for the wme rcasnit. Ivvcrywhurr 
in the world except in lihj^land |»l.ier jjiws ditpiity 
as well as money, hriujfs its owner within the ^^Mt 
corporation which is not hamssjsl hy istlln'men, nr 
ovuriookcti by nilrnt, or treatMl with mnliniwly by 
the masses of mnnkiiuL Tlurst of nuiiiry nionn is 
not the motive, for I'Venchntun mul Ormuns will 
accept starvation w.iges from the. Sinte; it in the: 
hun^r for distinction. Thin hnii;^nr is inltuiKiried 
in the Indian by his desire to rise to an <.‘i|u.n]ity 
with (he white man, and In his ca^riuxs tn ^tify 
it he will push aside every obsUcle, and never rc.*^ 
until every office is at his dusiMned. With their 
eagerness, their early developed brainK, and above 
all their numiKus, the Indians will, in the present 
staui of Fnglixh opinion, prove irrcsiHlihle, and will, 

I venture to predict, constitute within fifty yeani the 
whole Imperial Service^which, I for the last lime 
repeat, is the Indian Emjiire. The pmc<»B has 
begun already. It ii just |KKsibie Oml English 
feeling may cltongo, for no oilier democracy enter¬ 
tains it. Americans and Frenchmen, for instance, 
entirely believing in tlieir right to govern ] but it is 
more probable that it will continue, and, if it does, 
logic will prove irresistible- If the EngUshinnn by 
virtue of the superior moraU of hJs race has not a 
moral right to govern and administer India irre¬ 
spective of the opinion of her peoples, then he has 
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no right to remam there when she bids him go, no 
right of any kind to office if an Indian can beat him 
at the tests set up. The compromises suggested by 
Seryico Commissions and the like are ridiculous as 
well as unfair. If, as the last one suggested, Irulians 
ought to have onc'sixch of aJl civil offices, they 
ought to hove all if they can win them, and all 
miliiary n{»{K)inimcnts too. Race being nothing, 
utorulr iiulhing, and intelligence all in all, there is 
no escape from the conclusion, and no tiope that, in 
their new conception of tlieir duty, Englishmen will 
resist it. In oilutr words, Asia wilt shortly regain 
her own, and the work of governing India will be 
transferred from Eurupean and Christian to Astatic 
and Mitssulman or pagan hands. The whole work 
of the conquest mil be undone, and the coldly Im* 
partial caste wlto now rule so disagreeably and so 
iborot^hly well will be superseded by men who 
have every temptation to be. and will be, Indian 
Pashaa They will seek, as every race naturally 
does, to enjoy and to exercise power according to 
their own ideas, and not according to ours, and, 
being their own superiors, their own judges, and 
their own public opinion, they will succeed How 
dieir new position will transmute itself into formal 
independence I am careless to inquire, but in all 
probability the abler and nobler among them will 
insist that to refuse miliouy careers to the people of 
a whole continent is most unjust—which, if all men 
are equal and moreUe does not signify, Is true—and 
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will replace ihe British aoldieni by nauvuRrmin, or, 
ai they already by millions of volunteers. 

Then the end will have arrived; there will be 
nothin}; left to fiv;ht for when tlic areat Insurrec¬ 
tion occurs and wo are askud to tfo; and India will 
us she wjls, shortly to lx* mliiciul to the 
condition in which wr found her. Then: wilt not 
have lxs:ii tiiiK* to completi* thi: one j^rund work of 
civilixatiun which die Imperial Servio* ha.HlH');nn — 
the subHtitution of the idea of };ovemmcnt by hiw fur 
the idea of government by human volition. It will 
take three centuries more at least—the r.[>aec. of lime 
between Elizabeth and Victoria—for that idea to 
filter in its full strength down to the Indian masses, 
CO wake them out of their torpor, an<l induce ihcin to 
compel their rulers to suppress their {xvsaiun for 
doing as they please. India, therefore, will fly in 
pieces; the ancient hostilities of race, and creed, 
and history, none of which have we had time to 
extinguish, will revive nt once: and life will again be 
made interesting as of old by incessant wars, inva¬ 
sions, and struggles for personal ascondency. Thi 
railways, the only things we have built, will be tom 
up, the universides will be scouted by mUitary 
rulers, the population will begin to decline, and, in 
short, for one word expresses it all, India will once 
more be Asiadc. Within hve years of our departure 
we shall recognize fully that the greatest cx|)enment 
ever made by Europe In Asia was but an experi¬ 
ment after all ; that the inefTaceable distinctions 
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of race were al! against U from the first; and chat 
the idea of the European tranquilly guiding, con- 
trolltog, and perfecting the Asiatic until the worse 
qualities of bis organisation had gone out of him, 
though the noblest dream ever dreamed by man. 
was but a dream after alb Asia, which survived the 
Creek, and the Roman, and the Crusader, will 
survive also the Teuton and the Slav. 


The Charm of Asia for Asiatics 

E NGLISMMIvN arc surjiri’W'J .il ih«* prt;- 
rerciicc which nuusy OnciitaK anti 

which most, we think, feel at heart, fur (heir own 
iife over the lUb of Europe. The lutUT seems lu 
them so much more varied, so much mure inturest- 
ing, so mudi fuller both of change and iif incident, 
chat they can Itardly understand how a man wlio 
has tasted both can deliberately prefer thu former. 
They think tliat to bring OricntnJs lu EurDjM* is to 
make them European, to ronvincu them that " civil, 
ization *’ is a pleasing ideal, to plant in their minda 
discontent with their own inferior method of life. 
They expect Asiatics, even if not cuttverted by 
Europe, to enjoy its life as Americans do. or rather, 
to absorb its ideas as Greeks—wlio always seem 
slightly Asiade to EngHshmen, but who are au/ otui 
intensely European, tliougti not Teutonic—usually 
da The fact that (here are Orientals who, having 
tried both, prefer their own method of life, with all 
its unceitacnties and fears and defects of " civiUxa* 
tion,** puules them beyond measure, and is lunially 

set down to the influence of polygamy, which exists, 

u» 
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no doubt, but not to the dq^rcu commonly sup¬ 
posed. Thun: ts snothrr influence whidi has, we 
bciiuve, much mun: ufTi^t on Orientals in good 
position—and few uiherx try lCtirf»|>e -and chac U 
the absrncu of ii certain fiirii) of ttocini pressure 
necocsiuitiii^; ;m iuuIIiuvj rukin;> uf irrnihlc. Not 
only t)u‘ inenLil .Uin<u>]ilu*rt; but ihi: MK-hil life uf 
l*hin>|w‘ .’IP' u|Kiii tlu' ulini tlint n mm who 

wihiu’s I'ltr u plriiHtUil lifi: will show eiu'fgy in its 
purHuil, will udo; vmllesh small Lruithli-, will nut fuel 
ait cxiTtiiHi uf mind nr will any mure than the 
piston of n sieiuu entiine fexU rising ur failiug. 
That, however, is not the basis of sodely in Asia, 
where tlu: rout idia is that tliose who have not 
to live by Ltbuur arc to enjoy a certain exemption 
from worry, to do os they please, and not as other 
folks pluusc, and while rcsjiccting certain immutable, 
but few and dcnnilc laws, such as that which from 
the ilnlkan to I'ckin nnrurevs, though in de;frc<s( of 
wide divergence. Utc Kcchisicm of women, are to be 
released in great measure from the atmospheric 
pressure of opinion. The Oriental is, wiutever hia 
grade, to be in n way imlc|x:ndent, released from 
small obligniions, left " fret:" in » sense explained 
below. ThU idea, carried out as it is in daily life, 
produces many of the least mlclligible phenomena 
of Asiatic society,—tiie democratic equality of all 
men, which is so siugnlariy combined with readiness 
to endure and to indict oppression ; the absence of 
mnwtwus hout$, which is the secret of the much 
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Terence which many OrirnuiK ilispLiy. ami 
which nicst, we think, fuel at heart, fur their uwn 
life over ihc life of £uro{)e. The lotbT bcems to 
them so much more varied, so much mure iiiu rcst- 
ing. so much Tuiler botl) oT change and uf incuh-nt, 
tliat they can hardly understand how a man who 
has tasted both can deliberately prefer the former. 
They think that to bring Orientals lu Huru|M« is to 
make them European, to coitvinuu Uium titai ^ civil* 
ization ** is a pleasing tdeol, to plant in their mindh 
discontent with their own inferior method of life. 
They expect Aaiatko, even if nut converted by 
Europe, to enjoy its life as Americans do, or rather, 
to absorb its ideas as Greeks—who always seem 
slightly Asiatic to Englishmen, but who are au fond 
intensely European, though not Tcutonic—usually 
da The fact that there are Orientals who. having 
tried both, prefer ilieir own method of life, with all 
its uncertainties and fears and defects of ''civilua* 
tion,*' puzzles them beyond measure, and is usually 
set down to the induence of polygamy, which exists, 
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no doubt, bxit not to Ute ilcj^rve cominnniy sup* 
posed. Thun: is anoihrr influuncu whidi has, we 
believe, much moru cHitct on Orienuts in good 
position—and few nthurK try liun)pu-aiKi that is 
the abst'ncu (if a corinin Tckiii nf sociitl presture 
ncccssitiiiu;; an utHlIu't’t tukitt;; uf inmblu. Not 
only ihi‘ mi'iii.il .itiniM|i)u‘r(!, but the* lutcinl life of 
l‘Iuro]H‘ .in- upon tin,- that a ntin who 

wishr-. fur a pluiwaul llfu will nIiow rin^rgy in iw 
|Hinniii. will tikn ctulIttSH Ktnall ifuulilr. will nut feel 
tin uxuniou of itiiiitl i>r will miy inun: than the 
pintun of n xtuaiii engine fixtbt rising or falling. 
That, Kowtrver, is nut the basis of society ia Am, 
where the rout hhii ia lliul thasu who have not 
to live by hibour arc to unjoy u certain exemption 
from worry, to do as they please, and not as oiiter 
folks please, and while rts|>cc!ing curtain immutable, 
but few and ildinile laws, such us (hot which from 
the lialkan to I'ekin enforces, though in <lcgrees uf 
wide divergence, the seclusion of woinnn, are to be 
released in gre-il meiihure from the utmuspheric 
pressure of opinion. Tlie Oriental is, whatever his 
grade, to be in a way imle|HaiUunt, released from 
small obligations, left " frtu:" in a setise exphiined 
below. *rhiH ide.!, carried out as it is In daily life, 
produces many of the least intelligible phenomena 
of Asiatic society,*~*the democratic equality of all 
men, which is so singularly combined w*ith readiness 
to endure and to intlict oppruision : the absence of 
matnfaist kont$, which is the secret of the much 
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admired “manner" of most Asiatics, and which is 
found too, for the same reason, in some classes of 
Americons: and the sense of ease alwnys percep¬ 
tible in a better class Oriental at home, and always 
putzliiif; to the KurojHum, who think*, he knows 
facts which shuuld Tii.kkc his inlfriiKiitcir unciuty. 
In the new mid very charming IkmiK in which 
Mrv Simpson lias oolluciud her fiillier’s eunvun>a- 
tions with great Frenchnn-n, there occurs n very 
striking and in its way attractive sbilemciiC of the 
difference, so far as it anecls the mere details of 
daily life. Mr. Senior, who, though at home 
regarded os a rather hard oiTtcial—be v>as hard, coo, 
incellectually, the quality peeping out perpetually in 
these conversations—was in society, and especially 
in foreign society, the most ^mpatlictic of men, 
and could by some rare talent coax the most 
different of mankind into revealing clieir real 
opinions, had, In i860, a Inng talk witii Vefyk 
Pasha, then Minister at Paris, recently, we bvllcve, 
the man who presided over the Ottoman Assembly. 
He said of Paris— 

Wbu 1 compldn of n the mode of hfe. I am opprewed not 
by the oflkta] ^de»—they ore euy, Ttukey hu ft-w airsin— 

the aocni oaoe. I have hod to mite fifteen note* this motn- 
ing, oU oboot trifles In 'ruxkey Hfe b MJuxfiw: tf a msn csib 
on yon be does not leave a coid; lY be »sr»ll^ yon a nosegay he 
does not expect • letter of thanks; if he itiTUei you he does net 
require to oaswer, Thete are no engagements to beremenbered 
and fiilAUed a fortnight iftcrwardi When yoo wioh to sec a 
friend, you know that he dines at nuet; you get Into year 
carqoe, and rev down to lum thteugh the finest scenery in the 
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world. You find hin in hii garden, imoke a chibooqac, talk or 
reruin nleat u jrou like ] dine, end return. 1/ you with to ue a 
Minister you go to bb otbeej you ere not interfered wtUi, or eveo 
announced; you lift the curtain of hie andlcnoe room, by hito 
on hb divan, unoke jrout pipe, tell your story, get hb snswer, 
will have finiibcd your busmvii ia iho time which it takes hero co 
make an npimitilment—io half Uw time that yuQ waste here in an 
antechauilior. Tlioie b no dresung fnr dinners or for evening 
(MiUca; evening luniea, Imleoil, do nut edit 'riiiare an no 
ieuen to receive nr to answer. 'l*hcro is no poet hoor to la; 
renwtnUvrcti anil wadod fur. for there b no poa l.ife glides 
away wHhuut irooMa Ucra everything b iroubletonoe. All 
enjoymant b ileureycd by the forms and ccmnonica and elabo' 
rate rcgulailoos whidt ore inteiulcd, t suppose, to increase It or 
to pTOtoct it My tihorai friends here oompkin of the want of 
poKUcil tiheny. What I complain of b the want of socbl liberty; 
it b far the moto important i'ew people aulfor ftom the de^o 
tim of a tiovenitiuM, and those oiflcr only oecstionally. fiut 
thit socbl despotbin, thb despotism of lalons, this code of arbi* 
trary Utile observances, prohibitions, aad «agcDdts, 

affects everybody, and every day, and every hour. 

Mark the idea which underlies that complaint, and 
remember that it extends to every department of 
Kfc, and you catch, as no book can teach you, one 
of the secrets of the Asiatic mode of living, and its 
charm for Asiatics. You are in slippers, not in 
shoes; in a dressing-gown, not in a dress-coat. 
The ways which we think duties they think worries. 
—at once evidences of unrest, and needless obliga- 
ticMts imposed on life to make it tiresome. When 
observances arc imposed by religion, that is another 
matter; but except by religion or superior power, 
the will ought to be unrestrained. They feel that 
life under a routine of duties, obligations, observ- 
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ancAS. IS life only to be endured under coercion, is 
life needlessly made miserable. Or rather, to use 
an illustration many of our ixadcrs will understand 
better, tlicy feel the l^uru[)ean Kchumu of life ns 
men who arc by tiiituro idle, or who have ^ways 
been mtutiers of ihuir own time:, fi^d inunotonouK 
<lntiy work, :is if ihnt ulone by itM'lf took tiu: swrcl- 
iiCM out of life. They do not. for rxiunpte, wnm 
servants, us I'in^diKhnum do. invixilily workiiij( tlie 
household muchinu. and k(H‘|iing everything' U>*dny • 
as it wus yesterday, but want |H:rxoiiut uliendunts, 
always visible, always at hand, always x.iviii^ them * 
from minute trouble and efforc Thu reeling; is not 
exactly indolence, though it looks su like it, and 
though it has, in the course of ages |Hisscd in 
climates where exertion Is also c/Torc, iNrcomc mixed 
up with it; but nithcr. Vefyk I'anlia .<t;iys. a fonii 
of the liking for liberty, or thu desire for the gmiifi* 
cation in details of the strong seir*will which gives 
to all Asiatics without exception some character 
istics of Hi)ol]cd children. They do not want lu I 
dine out when they are asked, but to dine out 
whcit they wish, and the mere notion that if they 
dine out and have the whim to be silent they may 
not be silent, Is fatiguiitg. Life, to be delightful, 
must be always afternoon, and afternoon in holiday. 
Unfortunately for themselves, Asiatics carry this 
spirit, which, if confined to social arrangements, 
might produce nothing worse than simplicity, Into I 
serious life, and apart altogether from bad moraU, 
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which wc Arc not now discussing, allow a defect of 
temperament to ruin administration. They will 
not, under any provocation, burden themselves with 
a sustnined liable of inlciug trouble. You might 
ai well ask lftr.xaroni to behnve like Prussian 
ufliciaK Thry isauc orders, and punish terribly if 
they nrc not oliuyud. but that ts tlicir only notion 
of securing obcdienca As to "hunting tlie order 
down " to iu execution, they would not accept life 
at the pria: of such a duly. Nothing can be 
funnier than a contrast which hnppcns to be drawn 
in this book between Thiers' idej4 on tliis matter 
and Vefyk Pasha's. We have given the Turk’s, 
here Is the Frenchman's— 

1 used roatUbtIjr to flad my «rden forj^ottea, or aeglocled, « 
nidntetpeeted A* t hsn 0^01 uid to you, men ire lutonlljr 
idle, fiUtc, SAd timid j mmitMrj, litAu, ^trtutmx Wheoerer 1 
foend that an employd luppoaed that becaoM an order but beao 
(iren, it had boon executed ox ibu boeanK bo lad been told a 
dilfig it was trae, 1 gave him ep as an inbeetia Bonapane 
neuly lo«t the baule of Kareogo by l a ppo ri ng that the Aastriaai 
had no brldgo over tbe Doemkk. Tfareo gencnlt asaored him 
that they had caicAilly cxMninrd iht rtver, tad (hat there ww 
DOfts. It turned am that (hen were two, aail our army was iw 
priaod. When t wm preparing for wai in 1I40.1 im tvuy day 
for eight hoora with (ha Minium of War. of Manne, and of tbe 
Interior. 1 alwayi began by aaceitaiaiog the Kate of estculicm 
of oorprevioudotermiruiioBa I iwver trailed to any amamncfa, 
if better evidoMC eoold be produced- If I waa Md that lenat 
had been daipatched, 1 reqoired a eoti&cata from the clcrlt who 
tmd potted them or delivered (hem to the courier. If answen 
had been received, I reqnred their production. 1 putuabed io- 
cxotably every lugligenc*, and even every delay. I kept ny 
ooneogaes ai>d my boreaua at work ah day, tad almoet ■& night 
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We were til ^ ai luklf killed Sodi a temton of mind venrin 
rnoff then the hmlest bodily work. At n(|^i my servants un¬ 
dressed me. took bm by the feet and ahcniUlefs and placed me in 
my bed, astd 1 lay there like a corpse liU the motoiiif. Even my 
dreams, i^co 1 dreamt, were adramistcalive. 

No AstHtic HOC «nn exceptional man will ilo that, yet 
in Awn it iH five timts; at nixfs*«u7 at in Muropi*, 
because the aubonlinaics, besides the n'tpdar desire 
noc U) work ovpr*much, of whidi Tbit-rs coin|i]ained. 
feel the ovcrwhelminjT desire for ihai which Vcfyk 
Pasha called " liberty,”—a life not btirtlencd with 
peremptory but '•iriflinff” duties. They want to 
be '* gentlemen,** us the poor often understand the 
word—that is, men released from impcriitivu nectuv 
sides. One>half the weakness of every Oriental 
government—wc do not mean onedinlf the ojiprcs* 
sion, that has a diiTerent origin—arises from the 
impossibility of finding men who will act as Thiers 
did, or of supplying the absence of the locking 
spirit dthcr by regulations or by punishments. An 
Oriental household can be well ordered In Its way. 
but as to making it a machine as perfua os a 
regiment, and self-acung as many European house¬ 
holds are, it cannot be done. No punishment and 
no reward will n^ake a race tn which this spirit Is 
inborn, or into which it has entered, exact, punctual, 
or prompt The southern slave-holders tried It 
with negroes under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, and failed: and no European that we can 
recollect has ever thoroughly succeeded. That 
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which can be neglected is neglected, not from a 
with that it should not be done, but from a detesta¬ 
tion of the fatigue of doing it at an inopportune 
moment—that ia, at any moment when doing it 
would break up the sense of the pleasant ease of 
afternoon, which, in the Asiatic ideal, should con* 
siiuib: tltc whole of life. Of course, with that 
temper cornu its correlatives, indiflurence about 
right and wrung -for if you are not indifferent, the 
afternoon is always being broken—and a callous* 
ness as to what lutppens to anybody, If the restful 
case do but remain undisturbed. Charles II., as 
described by Macaulay, luid the temperament to per¬ 
fection, would, in fact, have been the most perfect 
specimen of the Oriental, but that having a trace 
of Scotland in his blood, he was liable to the curse 
from whi^ the Asiatic is usually free—the mental 
low fever for which we have adopted the word 
ennui. 

We dare say we have failed in making this 
temperament and its tendencies as visible to our 
readers as it is to ourselves, but it is die peculiarity 
which makes those Englishmen who best like the 
Ease despair most of administrative reform. They 
know that a certain rigour will produce honesty, 
that oppression can be checked by giving certain 
power of resistance, and that Asiatics who wish 
well can be discovered, but they know also that 
all this will not produce an effective govemiog 
machine without the Western power of taking 
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trouble perpetually. Thai b what first of all 
makes them cry out for " European assistance " in 
every department, and praise Astatic rulers in pro* 
portion to their readinas.s to take Ituroponit advice. 
They know—Sir licnr>’ I.nyard. for iiisinncc, knows 
—Uiat besides the rrailincss to take hrilirs, and 
the ruligiotta arrt^^o^ nnil the Kritsnnltiy, the 
refortncTH have to conteml with the dcsirt* for the 
" afternoon life," which, in ilu- ruli-r, pnniurcs 
cruelty, bccuuac only crui'ity can him hia way 
witluHit endless trouble, nml in his xuliorrlirutc, 
n^lect They know that on OriunLil n^inicnt 
will uninji{x:ctod go to pieces, because the ulTiccrs 
want to avoid the liorass of details : dial a depart* 
ment will get to a dead-lock. iKxausc nobody will 
worry like Thiers; that a province will ^rnw dis* 
contented, because nobody wilt search into haras¬ 
sing, trivial complmnta. They know, in fact, that 
civilization cannot be kqii up if life all the while 
is to be always afternoon; nnd that nn A-slntic is 
like an average aristocrat, and rcgnnls that after¬ 
noon as the nunmuM 6oMum, to which nil else may 
expediently be sacri5ced, and those who tnierfcrc 
with it as " unaccountable^ unenmforlaUe works of 
God." The European U in Asia the man who 
will insist on his neighbour doing business just after 
dinner, and being exact when he is lialf aslcq>. and 
being " prompt " just when he wants to enjoy,—and 
he rules in Asia and is loved in Asia accordingly. 



English and Asiatic Feeling 
Contrasted 

(Tifu «wu ftMuM in 1874] 

A ll F.it^linhiniui liitcruiCcd In tho government 
uf India should read a prtvale letter from 
Liuuluoont G. C Yate,' which has been raminuai* 
cated to the Times and was published lu Its outside 
sheet on Mtl) Nov., (874. Lieutenant Yate was then 
Assistant political Agent, or, as English olBctals 
would put it, Secretary of Legation, at Oodeypore, 
the modern capital of the leading State in Raj* 
pootana ; and he writes, apparently to some relative, 
a full account of the scenes which followed the 
recent death of the Maliarana. The word ** Ma* 
harana" is an older form of Maharajah, end Its 
feminine is ” Maharanee," sUlI the only word em¬ 
ployed as the equivaleut for " Qut-cn." The letter 
will well repay perusnl for iisclf. being a most 
truthful and {NCturos^iuc account of a very except 
tional scene; and if the reader will only study it 
carefully, and then glanee at Colonel Tod’s " Rajas* 
than " and that great Indian's account of Oodeypore 
and its Sovercigits, he will perhaps comprehend 
why the English officer In India, though trusted and 

< Ej(perieiK« hu tsu|hl UeuU Ytte, wbo it now Coloocl Vote, 
• dittio^ibcd "Poliuco]*'with mmjr decotatiook 
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respected, is aiso bated with a vehemence tvhich, 
to the well informed Englishman who is aware 
that the Government of India is perhaps the most 
upri^t in the world, seems almost unintelligible. 
Lieutenant Yale, to judge from his h-ttcr—the only 
source of knowiudge which wc posstrss aUKit him— 
if a very good fcllnw, bravt^ calm and intelligent, 
though unimaginative, sinnding right .at the centre 
of afiaim to Oodeypore, ami liouttd by liia oHicinl 
position not only to record, but .‘dso to understand 
the scene before his eyes. Hu records it very well 
indeed, as well as a Timu reporter would iuivc done, 
or better, because In a more simple way, but he 
understands it much as a Sluh of Perxiit would 
understand a great debate in the English House of 
Commons. It u not too mucli tu nay that he is 
an Englishman of so typical a kind th.nt he is 
incapable of understanding it—as completely barred 
out from any true comprehcasion of its meaning os 
an English squire is barred out from umlvnitanding 
the ideas of the few thinkers like Helesduxc, who 
supported the Paris Commune. He U present at a 
scene which to every Hindoo in Indiu, and to n few 
Englishmen, would have seemed one of the slnmgest 
and most pathetic conceivable ; he watches it in all 
its details most carefully and composedly, and the 
only distinct impression made on his mind is that It 
is very " funny ’*; not, that is. very comic, but slightly 
bewildering and uoimelligibie. His imagination is 
not excited and therefore he remains impenetrable 
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to the meaning of lialf he sees, quite tolerant, fairly 
just, but hopelessly unsympathetic and obtuse. 

The Rana of Oodeyporc bears to the vast organ* 
ization which wu call " Hindooism " a relation ah»o> 
lutely unique, a relation for which there is no 
equivalent whatever either in Eurc^can or Asiatic 
{wlitics. He is not a Pope, for though he is the 
hlghuiie Hindoo, iind his Hat is necessary to the 
consecration of nny Hindoo sovereign—not to his 
enthronement, mind, but only to his consecration— 
he claims nnrl exercises no religious power whatever, 
except, we believe, in rare cases chat of quashing 
a Brahminical cxcoinmunicatlon. That he exer¬ 
cises this is certain, as Ranas of Oodeypore have 
rq>eatcdly removed by decree the degradation and 
loss of caste suffered by Hindoo princes from com¬ 
pulsory marriages with the daughters of Emperors 
of Delhi; and we think, under correction always 
from I-lindoo antiquarians, that he also claims it 
Still he is not a Pope, nor, though the origin of hts 
power is the same, docs he hold the position of the 
Mikado In Japan. The latter is the descendant 
of the gods, and still the most trustworthy exponent 
of their will; while the former, though the repre¬ 
sentative of Rama, and therefore, as Hindoos think, 
the descendant of a king in whom Vishnu vras incar¬ 
nate and whose memory Is so sacred that the mere 
rqietition of his name, whether by yourself or by a 
parrot for you, is an act at once of merit and of 
purification, derives from his divine ancestry only 
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a fnodi6ed sanctity, more like the sanctity of the 
Comte de Chombord in the eyes of an ulira<U^iti. 
mist than the sanctity of the Mikadu. The rclalion, 
however, unique a& it is, is close and real, so real 
that an insult to the Rann would be a jxrxonal 
shock to every ilindon; much moru n:al ilum the 
almost equally strange relntion which tlu; ruler uf 
Nepal, Jun^ IkduultKir’a nominal innst(>r, uh the hisi 
unddilcf! Hindoo kiiiir, the stn^dn tine left wlio h.tx 
never submitted tu tltu bnrbnriun, Iwant to Hindoo* 
ism, and the extinction of the meu would be felt 
as deeply by all Hindoos ns thi: extinction of the 
House or Othman would be by nil Turks. The 
line of the Rnnos of Oodcy{>orc has been broken by 
adoption, though we see no certain jiruor that they 
ever adopted outside the sokir mce, and though the 
deceased Kana risked his sarety in the next world 
rather than adopt a son to the detriment of hh 
ramlty: but in Hindoo estimation, and as a bistori* 
cal fact, the succession has remained unbroken from 
Kama downwards, a period whiclt writers like 
Mr. Marshman. who is utterly and perha;ts unduly 
scepDod of Hindoo cltronology, fix about taoo tec, 
more than 3.000 years ago. and which no one except 
Lieutenant Yatc brings down far below 600 b.c>— 
later, that is, than (he expulsion of the kings from 
Rome. The Po|>e3 arc ixtrvenus beside the Kanas 
of Oodeypore, and the bourbons compared with them 
are adventurers of yesterday. The late Maharana 
ruled only a small territory—11,000 square miles, or 
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less chan two Yorkshires, and barely a million and a 
quarter of people, half of them aborigines outside 
Hindoomm—but he and his have ruled his tribe 
hrsc at Lahore and then In Oodeypore from die 
time when the world was young and when the soUr 
race was pos.sibly pure whitu—the Hnikmins are our 
kinsmen, though they cmssecl their blood early; 
have survived Alcx.iiuler, in whose time tliey were 
prolmbly ns "old*' ita the Cecils are now; have 
defied Uie Mussulman Km(K:roi‘s, wieii whose 
daughterH, as they boast, they never contracted a 
contaminating alliance; have outlived tlm Mah* 
rattas; and will, In Uieir own belief and that of all 
Hindoos, outlast the intrusive Mlecbas (Barbarians), 
who. " for some mysterious purpose of the Allwise, 
are permitted to make penknives and sell piece 
goods and conquer the world," and to Interfere, widi 
their pother of civilization, with the Divinely ordered 
scheme of Hindoo society. Tlie deatlt of a ruler of 
this race is to all Hindoos an event; to his imme> 
diatc subjects a catastrophe to bo bewailed, as men 
inside Europe wail only for their diitdren and their 
wives. He is so great in their eyes that as in 
Europe in die middle ages, his subjects scarcely 
believe he has died naiurally, and the first emotion 
excited by his danger is the suspicion that witch> 
craft has been at work. A whole community gives 
itself up to the wildest emotion; great nobles, 
scarcely seen except in diain'armour. stand by the 
palace gates beating their breasts; the populace cry 
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aloud with one VMce; the priests Hock in from all 
Rajpootana; the women of the household, frenzied 
with excitement, assert their rij^hi to share the 
funeral pyre, and would execute themselves but for 
the interference of the Itritish. and stran^'rst and 
most (Vithclic 1.1^001 of all, ft whole |H)iHtlntuin- • 
amon^; whom an tnsult to the U*anl i>> the xi}>nal for 
instant and murderous venp^nce Nuhuitt. in si^n 
of their dcsjKiir, to the lost earthly humiiiution, nnd 
shave their faces clean. Lieutenant Yale, in whose 
letter there is no trace of an unkindly disposition, 
sees it all, records it all. and judjfiut it all as if it 
were all acted at the Alhambra, as if it were all 
spectacular tragedy, without dvjHh or reality of 
feeling. He says all the mun in the {inlacc " were 
howling and beating their breasts*'; implios that the 
women were merely aciing tl)cir frenzy, and would 
have jumped from their windows if only anybody 
liad held up awnings to jump into; remarks that 
the shaven population had " the funuiext appenr' 
ance “; describes " the emblem of royally, tJic 
Hindoo Suruj, or Sun" (it is the emblem of the 
race, not of royalty ; the White Lily, not the Crown 
of Prance) and the red umbrella as " paraphernalia " 
—we wonder he did not write “properties,*' in true 
theatrical phrase—and acknowledges, with the true 
natvitioi an Englishman, that he has forgotten the 
exact date of the reign of Rama, but it is " 1,500 
years or so ago "—a date which, considering that 
the writer's ancestors were then tattooed savages 
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with a penchant for human sacrifice, were, in (act, 
about on a level with Maoris, naturally appears 
to him one of immeasurable antiquity. There is 
nothing for him of the pathetic in die scene, nothing 
suggestive—though, be it observed, he notes and 
records with appreemtion the loveliness of a view 
across the neighbouring lake—no electric influence 
from the grief of one of die most ancient cotnmuni* 
tics in the world, nothing but a crowd of persons 
intent, for some reason of their own, on unusual and 
somewhat preposterous, though suiking ceremonials. 
The one thing that strikes him as wonderful is that 
the two claimants for the throne, each with his 
troop of armed followers, should obey the unaccom¬ 
panied Political Agent, Colonel Wright, and await 
passively the award of the far distant barbarian 
Viceroy. That he evidently thinks marvellous, and 
he returns ^in and again to the evidences of 
Colonel Wright's authority, never dreaming that 
these Hindoo nobles, who to him are so ** funny ” 
with their shaven faces, have a political instinct 
equal to his own, and know as well as he does that 
Colonel Wright represents a force before which 
Oodeypore could not stand up for an hour. Be¬ 
sides, why should they resist ? The succession is 
not contested by any but the Children of the Sun, 
and the Viceroy will not impeach their claim; and 
what else signifies, except to the individual claimants 
of the throne f If, indeed, tlmre were a chance of a 
departure from the line, if the race of Rama were 
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about to be dethroned, then, Indccil—well, then 
London would have missed, for one thing, a very 
picturesque account of a scene in an unknown world, 
and Lieutenant Yate’s family, among a thousand 
others, would Itavu mounicd a kinsman. 
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I T is a 4|iinrU:r of a century since thu present 
writcT uUiiTvecI in ihi: SptcMor, when coni' 
mciuiiig on home ficsh Lrium|i]t of Uie mail service, 
that the incrcaise of communication between Europe 
and Asia mi};ht produce unexpected resutti. We 
all think of it as mcrcasing the intellectual grip 
of liurope on Asia, but it must also facilitate the 
rcAcx action of Asiatic ideas on Europe. They 
poured back on us in a Hood during the Crusades; 
and why should they not pour again, to affect us 
once more, either, as Christianity did, by conver* 
sion. or, ni Mahomnicdanism did, by recoil ^ The 
prophecy has not hitherto been accomplished The 
dividing barrier between the thoughts of the East 
and the West has proved tenacious, and though, 
to the surprise of mankind, Oriental an has made 
a capture of the European mind, so that Asiatic 
colouring and Asiatic decoration have permaoently 
affected all Western eyes, the special thoughts of 
the East have made little visible impression. We 
htney, however, that the barrier is cracking. By 
far the most startling fact in the biography of 
ui 
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Laurence Oliphani was the proof it afforded that 
Western minds—for Oliphant was not alone— 
could accept and act on a leading; Asiatic idea, 
that if a man could utterly dominate self, and make 
the body a completely passive a{p‘iit of the will, 
he would wrest from Heaven, or h'atc, or ilic 
Universum. whichever it was, powers irunscendinj; 
those known from experittneo to bi* |M>ssesscd by 
human beings. The ^ws-sessor of Uiuse. powers 
could convert the world without the slow methods 
of persuasion, perhaja enter into relation wicJi 
beings before whose wisdom that of men is ignor* 
ant foolishness. That was the governing hope 
which impelled Laurence Oliphant to his strange 
life, with its victory, as he thought, over die flesh; 
and it will, by-and-by, probably impel much ^tronger 
natures than his. The prize is so enormous, so 
entirely transcending any usual reward for effort, 
that the minds which can accept its possibility 
will be strongly moved to the attempt and will 
waste years in an e}q>eriment which, though so 
often made, and sometimes made successfully—for 
there are faqueers and sunyasees and Buddhist 
devotees who have conquered the body^has never 
yet produced a spark of result in supernormal 
power. Fortunately, those who try it will be few, 
for the Western mind, unlike the Eastern, con 
never be quite dominated by an idea, and always 
applies to it some test which, in the case of a 
theory like self>auppression, is sure, sooner or later, 
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to be fatal. We shall see, however, a few trials, 
witness the rise of some strange sects, and prob¬ 
ably sec a large diffusion of that Eastern idea, 
the presence of the all-pervading universal spirit 
in all things, good, evil, and indifferent, which, if 
Mr. J. A. Symonds is a sonnd critic, b the govern¬ 
ing thought, indeed Utc sole thought, of Walt 
Whitman, and which hb critic abo believes to be 
of die essence of democracy. It will liquefy morab 
if it comes, and drive back civilization, so far as 
civilization is dependent on a discipline of restraints; 
but come it will in places, with its correlative, that 
all material things, bad. good, and indifferent, if 
placed in an ioteiue light, are essentially evil You 
see both ideas Ailing Russian literature even now. 
and the thought of Ute Slav, which difTers from 
til other thought in Europe by instantly producing 
act, as thought does in children, has a great part 
yet to {day in moulding the West 
So has Buddhbt thoughL All that stuff about 
Mahatmas is rubbbh, unsupported by a trace of 
evidence, a merely stupid expression of the desire 
of so many minds for guidance either iocapable 
of error, or less ca{iable than the guidance of 
ordinary beings; but the Mahatma notion b a mere 
excrescence on a creed which has a big thought 
embedded in it We were surprbed to perceive 
that both the French Buddhists, and the Engibh 
as represented by Mrs. Besant, avowed a belief in 
the doctrine of transmigration, or, as the latter 
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prefers to call it, of reincamatioiiB. To most 
Englishmen, that idea, which in one way or another 
dominates the whole of nnn-Mussulmnn Asia, even 
chat com|iur3tivu1y small section of the Chinese 
v/hich is ctjNiblc of rising nbovc pure seeuL’irism, 
hns a slightly ctHiik uflixi, dunvud. wo (uncy, 
chiHlyfnim an impnwsion that Ur become an animal 
—which coold 'inly be a result of cuntlnuoiu 
degradauon —would bn nn absunliiy. The doctrine, 
however, ;u> n::dly held in Asiii, h.'ts nn astonishing 
charm for some subtle mindx, and ei[M:ciully for 
those which arc never content C(3 await future 
soluuons to the great pcrplcxidus of die world. 
It docs explain ihu inexplicable, and reconcile man, 
not iodetal to hw destiny, but to his position in 
the world. The whole notion of an injustice 
inherent in the .schimre of the univr;rse, disappears 
at once, and all tliat undl(L<» problem why some, 
perhaps innocent, suffer, mid somr; {H:rhn[» guilty, 
onjoy. There is no injustice If this Itfi: Is but a 
link in a long chain of pose as well as future lives, 
and the millionaire is being ruwanlud for hit jmsi 
careers, and the pauper punished for his. Suffer¬ 
ing, under that theory, is but expiation for your 
own forgotten crimes, and will be fully repaid by 
the deanJiness in which you will enter on the next 
stage: while enjoyment is but reward, moderated 
by its concomitant, the temptation to let the flesh 
win again, and so recommence the round. Nor 
is equality possible, or inequality unjust, when 
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grade is a sign of the favour won from the All. 
and the prince is reaping reward, and the night- 
soilmon paying the penalty for the deeds of previous 
existence. There is not a particle of evidence for 
the hypothesis, which has against it, in a philosophic 
sense, the want of puri>osc in the total of existence ; 
but it docs explain the visible phenomena, and 
that in so modern a way that nothing would surprise 
lu less than to see it adopted by great crowds 
who, in their posMun of pity. Hccuse God of op¬ 
pression because He suffers unearned |iatn to exist 
among mankind. fi'Ay sliould a child which has 
done nothing have cpile{»y f That is the perpetual 
half-formulated query of modem philanthropy; and 
Uuddhism, which leaves the greatest problems 
unsolved—for instance, the use of the universe, 
which under its theory, is an ever-revolving circle 
of inutilities springing from the All and reabstx’bed 
into it—does resolve the problem which for a 
moment, when the imagination of men has, as 
it were, become raw, {nesses sharply upon the 
excoriation. I'he theory rebuilds content with the 
universe, and gets rid of puseledom; and but for 
something in the average white mind which rejects 
it, because, we fancy, it suggests such inconcmvable 
waste, a whole universe gyrating like a dancing 
dervish to no end, it might become one of the 
prevalent creeds of Europe. It is consistent with 
the effort to be good, yet explains suffering and 
imposes perfect resignation,—a great comfort to the 
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would cAcci aa iosuraocc on his ship. The iub* 
mtssiveness of Asia to evils that could Ite remedied 
springs uliimatcly from that, and in btvausc of that 
nearly incurable. The geiiuiiie Asiatic, uncorruplcd 
by white tuachmg, oon>idcrs dial which is ns the 
will of God. nnd leaves it to iliiu to alter. Why 
put a l/^dtlninj' cumiuctor by llii' MirMpie ? ChkJ, 
if He pIcAscH, can lake core uf I IK own : and if lie 
docs not please, of what imu U> try utul thwart 
Hit will ? Thu Mtissuhnait nvuwi.<lly hnhU that 
theory, but tlteru is not an Asiatic fris* of it, even 
the strong'wiilcd Chinaman yielding tu It almost, 
though not quite entirely. The cumlaitivc utergy 
of the European, who when roused to cnnsdinuniisa 
will pul up wiiJi nothing, uiul who has llte stimuhix 
of living on a continent in which tlie jHiwers of 
Nature aa* caiii|)amtivuly feeble, hu> ki‘pl him from 
this soporific belief ; but take uway from him a 
little hope—and the rcsistles.s atrungth of tlfinocraey 
may take some away, as it U d<»ing from AtncricjmH 
—or increase by a little hix iiiiprexsitm iluti Giai 
ha.s no need of human aid "—an impreiuiim of all 
the more rigid Calvinists and Qiutkem—and he 
would sink back, reluctantly but certainly, to the 
subraissiveness of Asia, amid which it is felt to 
be wrong even to hunenl the Hood when superior 
forces made the waters swell. We shall not see 
it In our time, for the energy of tire white races, 
whose reign is comparatively new, is still unex* 
hausted, and they have the spirit of the Titans, 
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who thought even OlympuR might be stormed; but 
there are times when ideas which soothe are readily 
received, and ideas which arc readily received are 
terribly strong. The dream of the right of ail 
men to everything they want, which is a mere 
thought unsupported by evidence, or rather, denied 
by the rver-prusenl evidence limt die earth yields 
food only in reiurn for hiututn sweat, and that every 
human being lives under Msntcnce of capital punish- 
ment, is alrcndy shaking the very foundnUons of 
European society. Titougitt ia stronger than armies, 
even when it b as basrclcss as the main diought 
of the Buddhist creed. 


t 



The Mental Seclusion of India 

T he Ttftfu, in n leader upon that wonder¬ 
ful record the new " Census of Imlta,” the 
details of wliich liave just come home, calls atten¬ 
tion once more to one of cho f^reatcsl pussies 
presented to observers by this perplexinf; world. 
The English have held the first position in India 
for t24 years, taking Plasscy as our date, and 
have governed it for seventy-eight years, taking 
Assaye as the commencement of recognized ascend¬ 
ency. Never 100,000 in number, including soldiers, 
the Anglo-Indians now tax, guide, and govern 
250,000,000 of human beings, a fifth of the 
population of the world, so quietly that the most 
trumpery not sets all India in commotion, and that 
a habit has grown up of recording border fomya by 
telegraph, as if they were important, or were even 
heard of in the endless Indian world. The Anglo- 
Indians dwell among Lhete people, they talk their 
tongues, they do all manner of business with them, 
they govern them in all external relations of life, 
they fill their houses with them, they live by giving 
them advice and orders, and yet they know next to 

IM 
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QOihing about then). In the whole century of 
intercourse no Anglo-Indian, whether official or 
adventurer, has ever written a book which in the 
least degree revealed to his countrymen the inner 
character, or wishes, or motives of any considerable 
section, or any ^^rcat single class, of this immensely 
numerous people. Nobody has explained thdr 
apcclul iduaa of justice, or of pro^xnty. or of a 
pleasant social life, or described what they expect 
or wiiat they deprecate, or even what they think 
about the people which rules them, in its ignorance, 
with such apparent ease and acquiescence. That 
Europeans are, with personal exceptions, by nature 
and the will of God, stupid, is the single broad idea 
which has ever clearly emerged from the sea of the 
native mind It is as certain as any fact of the 
kind can be, that any Anglo-Indian who wrote a 
book perceived to be a ” revealing ** book about 
Indians, or any section of them, would, as his 
reward, receive fortune, reputation among hU 
contemporaries, fame with posterity; and yet no 
Anglo-Indian has ever done It. or, so far as appears, 
ever will do it Considering the temptation, smd 
the number and variety of Englishmen in India, 
and the extraordinary success of many of them m 
work apiKirently requiring as its necessary datum 
a comprehension of the people, the only posaible 
explanation of that reticence is that the Anglo- 
Indians do not understand, and know that they do 
not understand, the people whom, nevertheless, they 
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govern succcssfuUy. And what ia Ute solution o( 
that mystery? That it exists is past all question 
and also that it exists in the same degree in India 
alone. The Chinese arc not so hidden from us as 
are the Indians of Asia: while tlu: Indians of 
Spanish Amurioi. though hitUhui fnun uh, are not 
hidden from the Sianiurds, who live lunoiig dtein. 

We have no full answer to give, for the problem, 
after thirty years of thought about it, ruinninx to us 
as impenetrable as ever; but we con, we think, 
contribute some facts, or ideas about fncu, which 
may make its existence a Utile less wonderful and 
bewildering. In the hrst place, the xugge.<tiioa that 
because the Anglo-Indian governs sucecxsfuUy, 
therefore he understands tltc pcoj)!e he governs, 
is, we believe, fundamentally erroneous. The 
British Empire in India is nut a iiurvclluus example 
of the possibility of one mcc htcing iu ideas to those 
of another race, adapting means to ends, or making 
laws specially suited to those who obey them, at alt, 
but something widely diiTcrcnc. !t is the most 
marvellous example the world has ever seen of the 
possibility of governing human beings through 
abstract principles, when those principles Include 
impartial justice, perfect tolerance, and the most 
absolute respect, not only for personal freedom, but 
for personal idiosyncrasy. The great Civilian who 
suddenly, and by a sort of magic, pacihes a newly- 
acquired province, till three miliious of swordsmen 
not only obey him. but honour and In a way love 
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him, very often docs not understand the hearts of 
the men he povorna in the least degree, and will 
admit to iniimate friends that he does not under* 
stand them. They will, he believes, do so and so ; 
but "there in iui element of the unknown or the 
caiiriciouH, if you like, in nil native minds, never to 
be quite li’fc out of tlu: ucctHiiiL" What he does under* 
stand ihonKJphly am j^isticn, tolerance, mercy, and 
the use ofrirmmuu: ami he n|>}>l{(.>s those principles 
steadily, ftsirlessly, and with a certain resixtcc for 
logic seldom ilisplayed by his own caste in Europe. 
Every Indian w giiarnnlccd his life, his liberty, his 
property, nml hU hnnnur: every man who breaks 
the law is Inmted down, every man who observes 
the Uw Is kt alone, let him do or say or believe 
whatsoever hi: may. As the native universally 
approves thtnc (uinciplui when applied, he desists 
from dangerous opposition and becomes, so rapidly 
that the change Is alnuisc scenic, n quiet citizen; 
and the intellectual qualities of the Civilian who lias 
tamed him arc extolled to the skies. They have 
done very little for him, nevertheless. It is the 
moral qualities which have prevailed, and which 
gave as quick a result to Clive, who could speak no 
word of any native tongue, as to the last competi* 
tion-wallah who boasts, perhaps with truth, that he 
could play at a native gaming* cable and never be 
known for a white man. The problem is, therefore, 
reduced by this, that the Anglo*Iadian ruier doe* 
not show at one and the same time knowledge and 
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ignorance, that he rules socoea«fu!Iy by knowing 
other things than the inner minds of the population, 
which he is confessedly so unable to Interpret He 
is simply ignorant, and not a thoroughly instructed 
man who is also an ignoramus. 

This truth, however, iliuiigh it renders the problem 
tu IcM iinirjuc. and. os it were, mysterious, xiiU doc* 
not reduce its six*-. The Anglo-Indian nilcr livrt 
among the people longer than Mr. Mium-rton liwtl 
among Frenchmen, or Mr. Ford among SpanianU. 
or Mr. Finlay among Greek-s, lives often thirty 
years, knows the language, passes six hours a ilay 
in conversation with natives, resides among them, in 
fact, and still docs not understand Utem. How w 
that ? The true answer is that all this dors not 
happen in the sense the words suggest, that ihr 
Civilian or adventurer docs not reside among the 
Indian people at all, but only on thr si>ot wlwrr. 
the Indian people also abide,—a very different 
thing. There is he, and there arc they, but they 
are fenced off from each other by an invisible, 
impalpable, but impassable wall, as rigid and as 
inexplicable as that which divides the master from 
his dog. the worshipping coach-dog from the wor¬ 
shipped horse, the friendly spaniel from the acquies¬ 
cent cat The wall is not. as wc believe, difference 
of manners, or of habits, or of modes of association, 
for those difficulties have all been conquered by 
officials, travellers, missionaries, and oiheri, in 
places like China, where the external difference is 
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SO much greiter. ThL7 have, indeed, been con* 
quered b/ Individuals even in India itself, where 
many men—especially mtsitonaries, who are not 
feared—do live in as friendly and frequent inter* 
course with Indians, as they would with their own 
people at home. The wall is (css matenal than 
that, and Is raised mainly by the Indian himself 
who, whatever his profession, or grade, or occupa* 
tion, deliberately secludes his mind from the 
European, with a jenlous, minute, and persistent 
care, of which probably no man not gifted with an 
insight like that of Thackeray could siuxeed in 
giving even a remote Idea. He will talk easily, 
familiarly, and if he likes his interlocutor, most 
pleasantly, showing constantly a disposition towanls 
humour, playfulness, and even rough jocularity, 
which, somehow, travidlcrs never suspect, and, as 
far as we know, have never described in natives of 
India. A woman now and then has penxived It 
among women, and has mentioned It: but, so far as 
we know, no man has recorded this, the pleasantest 
of all the many specialities In the native mind,— 
an inexhaustible amount of grave, sweet, easily- 
moved humorousness. But in his most facile 
moments the Indian never unlocks his mind, never 
puts it lo yours, never reveals his real thought, 
never stands with his real and whole character 
confessed. like the VVestem European. You may 
know a bit of it, the dominant passion, the ruling 
temper, even the reigning pr^udtee, but never the 
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whole of it Afccr the intercourse of years, your 
Indiaa friend knows you better, perhaps, than you 
know yourself, especially on your wxakcr side; but 
you only know liim as you know a char«Ktcr in a 
second'HUe novel, that is, know iva much os the 
author has been abh* to rcvcid, but nnvtT quite the 
whole. In excirpiional casts, <iuile cxci^ptinna), you 
may know as much ns you know of llninlut, know 
so much, that is, that you couhl wriui a l>ook of 
reBections ujion the character; but you will still bn 
aware of the supreme puzxlc, that y<Hi know all of 
Hamlet but Hamlet This seclusion of the mind is 
universal, runs through every grade, exists under any 
indmacy, and is acknowledged by every thoughtful 
European In tevdut about those natives upon whom 
he rdies, often justifiably, with a confidence as 
profound as his reliance upon the most irustworthy 
of his English friends; and we believe, on the 
testimony of one of the few ctddvatcd Ituroiicans 
who ever lived happily with a native wife, that it 
extends to both sexes. The why of this mental 
seclusion, the cause which induces a native of India, 
intelligent, inquisitive, and hungry for knowledge, 
not only able to converse, but eager to converse, 
to keep his mind in a casket, is the single puszle 
of the situation which so perplexes the Tittus, and 
every one of the very few Europeans who has 
so far overcome the sense of despair and bewilder* 
ment always excited by the immensity of the native 
problem, as to look the perplexity Burly in the face 
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Wc certainly cannot solve it, chough we are 
goin^ to state in all humility a theory in 
which we believe, which, if correct, partly explains 
it, ami whlclt will, at tense, interest the dreamier 
minds among our readers. Wu doubt if any liuro* 
pcan ever fully rtYilins how great the mental cITt^t 
<if the JMtjri'gaiivemsJs, lint sepemuion into atoms, of 
Indian Kocir.ty. uonilniuxl, as it has been, for three 
tliotiK^ituI tinlin>k(!n yoars. lias actually been. We 
speak of that society as '* diviiUd imn rasu*s." but it 
in, nnd lia.s tdways been, dividutl into far more 
minute divisioas nr crystals, tsich tii a way complete, 
but each absolutely se^uiniUtd from its neighbour 
by rules, laivs, pmjudices, traditions, and principles 
of ceremonial purity, which, in the aggregate, form 
impassable lines of demarcation. It is not the 
Euro|>oan to whom the Indian will not reveal him¬ 
self. but mankind, outside a circle usually wonder¬ 
fully small, and often a single family, from whom he 
mentally rctreuUL Ills Arst preoccu|Kition in life Is 
to keep hiK '* caste,** his w^ixinitcncss, his ceremonial 
purity, from any contact with any other equally 
separate crystal; nod in that preuccupalion, per* 
manent and all-absorbing for thousands of years, he 
has learnt to idiroud his inner mind, till in revealing 
it he feels us if he were revealing some shrine which 
it is blasphemy to open, as if he had earned from 
Heaven tJie misfortune he thinks sure to follow. 
It is not " timidity.*' as the Tiaui su^ests, 
which impels btm, but an instinct of segrq^don. 
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created partly by timidity, partly by superstition, 
and partly by a kind of mental shrinking, the result 
of ages, during which he has been taught, and has 
fully believed, that only m segregation can cere¬ 
monial purity, and, therefore, the favour of the 
Superior Powers, and, therefore, Heaven, be 
secured. The words involve n contradiction in 
terms, but if we could imagine a Catholic priesthood 
hereditary for two thousand years, yet always 
tnuned as priests are in a good seminary, wc should, 
we fancy, find men with instinctive menial reserves, 
reticences, concealments, silences, such as Eurupcaiw 
note in natives of India, and such as so often reuder 
even a native opinion on a native character or career 
quite nugatory. The crystal can touch the crystal, 
but neitlier can get rid of the facets which so abso* 
lutely prohibit junction. That is true, no doubt, of 
all minds. The loneliness of each mind is one of 
the burdens humanity must bear with resignation; 
but that loneliness has been increased in die Indian 
by the discipline of ages, until it is not an incident, 
but the first essential of his character. 





The Great Arabian 


7»» Uft Itf UtikummO, By W. Uxiir, B.C^ London; 
Smiih, Itldei .k Co. 

W ITH ilioM! iwo volumes Mr. Muir has 
worthily com(>lctal a great utsk. la a 
review oT tltc former half of the work we com* 
mentecl slightly on its obvious (IcTects. an occasional 
imliflcrcncc to souiul canons of evulencr^ and a 
tendency to overrate the undoubted value of 
unbroken tradition. But, reading his work as a 
whole, we are half disposed to retrace even those 
gentle animadversions in our keen appreciation of 
the duty he has so successfully performed. His 
book is a distinct addition, if not to human at 
least to English teaming; and the books of which 
that caa be said arc so few, that the inclination 
to criticiae. however just, U almost forgotten in 
the rich pleasure of new and perfected knowledge. 
Our business just now is not with Mr. Muir, 
but with the great Arabian whose life he has 
undertaken to narrate, and we may therefore state 
at once in what we conceive the special merit of 
this biography to consist. It is not a history of Ma- 
hommedanism, or a diatribe ^inst Mahoramed, or 
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even an analysis of the special inAuencc Mahommed’a 
opinions have exercised on tlic world. There are 
books of that sort enough and to spare, and the 
effect of them all has been to shroud the life of 
their hero in that dim cnthnlral gloom which covers 
os wiili a mill the liv<» of all groat rcltgioua 
teachers, and thrtnigh which their forms and iicU 
are only fitfully nppart:nt. The rcnl lifn the 
man, the successive steps by which hr attained 
power, the inlliicnccs which produced his npiniomi, 
and the circumstances which, if Uiey did not pro* 
dace lUm, at least allowed full scope for hts grand 
and consecutive action, arc lost in a cloud of opinions 
till the bewildered Englishman fails back on 
Gibbon's im|>crfcct but lucid narrative as a relief 
from the deluge of mere commentary. It is ns 
difficult to extract uny notion of Mahommed's actual 
life from the majority of books about him. as to 
compile a life of Kant from the libraries written on 
the Kantian philosophy. Mr. Muir has avoided 
that gross mistake His work is a real life, a life 
os minute, as reasonable, and, with an exception 
here and there, as impartial, os if Mahommed had 
been only a king, a great politician, or a successful 
leader of revolution. The development of the man 
is shourn as much as his full maturity. The slow 
and painful efforts by which he rose to power in 
Medina, the almost as slow operations by which 
he first subdued and then amalgamated the clans 
of the desert into one mighty and aggressive 
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dominion, are scl forth with a patient accuracy, 
wliich ratiicr increases than weakens their native 
dramatic force. The reader sees dearly, without 
bang directly taught, how far Mahommed was 
indebted to cxiiiting circtimstanccs, imd how far 
to his own geiiiuM, and discertks for the first Utnc 
the true indui'iicu of thiil strange p*yscHHcl, slaves 
und chiefs of elans, n'Uuives aud hereditary foes, 
antong whom the prupliel had to pa.ss his daily 
aitd outer lift^ I In comes to rq;ard Mahommud at 
lost In his true light, as u great man, insteaii of a 
mere nbslmcttun, to jiredici his action in hb own 
mind as a new obstade reveals itself, to feel some* 
tiling of that glow of personal interest with which 
a dever boy traces the euni|uusu of Alexander, or 
exults and Ui*si>ond.s with the alternating fortunes of 
Cortex or Christopher Columbus. 

To create such an impression about any man Is 
no mean triumph ; but lu elicit it of Mahommed is a 
positive gmn tu the gemmitinn rimung whom it u 
produced. In the whole com|iass of knowledge, 
looking down all tliat stately line of figures whose 
mere names serve as the best landmarks of human 
hbtury, liierc b not one whose life better deserves 
to be known, to become, as some of Shakespeare's 
characters have become, an integral part of thought 
rather than a subject for thought, than that of the 
great Arabian. Tliat a man's opinions should 
circulate widely, survive himself, and help to modify 
human acdon for ages after he U forgotten, is, 
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though a wonderful, not an infrequent, phcuonienon. 
That a man, obscure in a!) but birth, brought up 
among an unlettered race, with no learning and no 
material resources, should by sheer force of genius 
extinguish idolatry through a hundred tribes, unite 
them into one vast aggressive movement, iind, dying, 
leave to men who were not his children the mastery 
of the Oriental world,—evert this career, however 
wondrous, is not absolutely unique. Hut that a man 
of this kind, living humbly among hts efiuals, should 
stamp on thdr minds the conviction that he whom 
they saw eat. and drink, and sleep, and commit 
blunders, was the vicegerent of tite Almighty; 
that his system should survive himself for twelve 
centuries as a living missionary forcu; * that it 
should not merely innuence but utterly remould 
one-fourth of the human race, and that fourth the 
unchangeable one; that it should after twelve 
centuries still be so vital that an Asiatic, base 
to a degree no European can comprehend, should 
still, if appealed to in the name of Mahommed, start 
up a hero, lling away life with a glad laugh of 
exultation, or risk a throne to defend a guest; that 
after that long period, when its (Stateliest empires 
have passed away, and its greatest achievements 

* Kabommedajinm istUIi wnkljr i>ropi{ate<J ia liuluand Africs. 
1b Afrka hU lAsrchlng MuUi,«iKi In India ha (aim are Mpixacd 
to couaurbalaace iti loiaes everywhere dac. In Bengal alone the 
convem number thouiuida yearty, sod one 0 / iba noR aarlovi 
dangen of the Oomnmut ariaei from the frantic teal of the sew 
convwti made by the Pemsee Muaaulinana. 
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have been forgotten, U should still be the only 
force able to hurl Western Asia oo the iron civiliza¬ 
tion of Europe; this indeed is a phenomenon men 
of every creed and generation will at least be wise 
to conbider. What this Mabommed was, and what 
he did, is a quadon the masters of the second 
Mahommetlnti klnt^ilom may well think as important 
as Pompuy's intrigues nr Dioch^tian's policy, and it 
is this which Mr. Muir has enabled them for the 
hrst lime fully to comiKchend. There is much to 
be told besides, and libuirics wilt yet be exhausted 
in the description of all tire effects which this man’s 
life produced on the world; but of dte Ufe itself, of 
the menner of inan Mahommed was, of the deeds 
he really did, and of the things he can be proved 
to have said, no man who can read Mr. Muir’s 
book need henceforward remain ignorant We 
shall, we believe, best serve our readers if we 
reduce for them, into a few pages, some idea of 
the life of the great man who is here presented. 
Our object in so doing, tike Mr. Muir’s, will not 
be to analyse opinions, except so far as tliey arc 
indispensable to a true comprehension of hts acts, 
but to give succinctly an accurate account of his 
career, passing somewhat lightly over the history 
already well known to Europeans, and depicting 
more in detail those facts which intervened between 
his assumption of supernatural knowledge and the 
complete success of his mission—an interval of which 
the popular hutorici make one unintelligible jumble. 
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Throughout, it is as the great Arabian—the character 
in which he is not known, and not as titc prophet, 
the character in which he is known—tliat wu intend 
to consider him. 

Mahommed was bom at Mecca in the autumn of 
the year 570 a.i>. : tht*. {HrsiiuntiouH nun of AinIniLih. 
a younger son of Uu' hontliUry chief of the Kiiruisli 
claoi and iluTufore of Uic high(*sl and |nln'^t blood 
possible in Arabia, of the only MikkI, tn fact, in 
whidi resided suty dulnt. however slight, to su|m;- 
riority tiiroughoui the eatiru ijeiiinsnl.!, hlnglisli' 
men, deceived by the epithet "canicNtlrivcr,’* so 
often applied to Mahommed, arc accustomed to con- 
sider him {ow>bom, und, indeed, so greatly underrate 
both hb own |K»ition and that of his country, that 
it is ncccss,nry to <oc[K'nd a few words in showing to 
what he really wns bora Arabia, Oieu, is nut what 
Englishmen Itabitually conceive Jl to ba u mere 
sandy desert. Hat as sands generally uru, imvursecl 
by bands of half'Stnrvcd horsemen, will) two little 
but sacred cititsi, and a port wliich an IvrvgliHh 
frigate can reduce to reason by a bombardment. It 
is a vast, though secluded, peninsula, wilh on area 
100,000 square miles greater than that of Euro{>e 
west of the Vistula—greater, iliat is, than tltc terri¬ 
tories of four of the five Powers, with Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Scandinavia. Poland, and 
Italy added thereto. Tius cnomious rc^on, so far 
from being a mere sandy plain, is traversed by high 
ranges of mountains, lilted with broad plateaus, 
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many of them as wide as European kingdoms, and 
full of magnificent, chough dreary and awednspiring, 
scenery. The highest Arab tribes—and the point 
is one too often forgnitcn—are mcunlaitutrj \ shore 
in the fervid imoginution. the brooding and mclan* 
choly tluHtghi, which liave in alt ages distinguisbud 
men bretl im Uu: higher regions of the earth. Even 
tile aridity of the mjU of Ambta, though great, is, as a 
polttiad fact.sericni<!lyaeiggerate<l, partly because the 
districts nearest to civtti&*ition are the worst, partly 
because iravcUers seliun the winter for cxploraxlons 
—a lime when even the fertile plninB of Upper India 
look hideously desolate: but dilcfly because the 
European mind has a difficulty in realizing tcrritorul 
vastness. or cotnprelicnding how enormous maybe 
the aggreg;iCe of imtches of cultivation spread over 
a peninsula like Arabia. When, some few years 
ago, the Governor of Aden was permitted to visit 
l^iej, he, Ailed like all other I'ingliahmcn witli the 
"idea" of Arabia, w.i't suutlfd to And himself, only 
a few miles fnim his own cnickltng cinders, amidst 
pleasant conidands and smiling villages, in which 
dwelt a {Kipuhilion showing every sign of prosperity 
and ounlunt. There arc thotuanda of such spots in 
Arabia, to which the eternal boundary of the desert 
blinds all but tltc keenest observers. In such oases, 
scattered over the broad plateaus and down the arid 
slopes, and amidst the KalAwatcred valleys, dwelt, 
in the time of Mahommed, a series of clans, divided 
politically as much as the modem nations of Europe. 

tf 
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What the aggregate of their numbers may have 
been is a point which for ages to come must 
remain uncertain. Orientals object to counting, and 
similes derived from the stars and il>c sands by the 
sea-shore satisfy only the inwginaiioru Burckhardt 
believed them to be fourteen millimiH, and. tried by 
the only test observers can apply, that number is 
within the truth. It is nearly ccrtiin, that at one 
time during the second great outflow to compter tlic 
world. Arabia had more tlian a million and a halt 
of her children scattered over Western Asia and the 
shores of the Mediterranean. They eolonixed 
wherever they cooqucrctl; and from Syria to 
Tetuan. through a belt of country a riiousand miles 
in depth, the basis of the population is still Arabian. 
It may be affirmed safely that no race that ever 
existed ever scot ten per cent of its resident jmpula* 
tion to battle at once. The convention, when France 
was in its death-grapple with all Furoiic. never mus* 
tcred, on paper, more than a million of men round 
her standards, or four per cent, of her population. 
Allowing for the impulse of poverty as stronger in 
Arabia tlmn in France, we cannot set Uw population 
of the peninsula at less than (iftecn miilioos, while it 
is more than probable that it greatly exceeded th^ 
number. This population dwelt, when it could, in 
fenced cities and strong defensible villages, a sertion 
only living in tents and the desert The dans 
fought and negotiated for plunder or territory; but 
iheir wars, though constant and bloody, were not 
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intemecine, anct ie was an understood rale that 
conquerors shotild not injure property more than 
they could help, ftl] wells, or cut down palm-trees. 
They had, moreover, some strong bomb of national 
cohtninn. Thu tribcH oil spoke one tongue. The 
gftstl majority cither were, or fnncicil themselves to 
In:, of tmn blood. They hml one form of worship 
—a cull, not a CTitutl—which coinpellcH them to 
rcgnnl Mixcn os sucnxl, niul llic Koreish, as the 
guardians rtf the sacml territory, its the hlgticst 
among mankind. Above all, dtcy had but one 
character anri otic social system. They were not 
dividial by the democratic idea nnd the aristocratic 
idea, by religious fueling or sceptical feeling, by an 
antagonism of races or a conflict of classes. Every 
Arab in ussentinb, like every ocher; full of 
poetry and sentiment, with the greediness which, 
among {mvcrty'Strickcn races, is a passion; with a 
knowlvilge of traditionary history, and consequently 
an ingrained reverence for |)edigrcc; brave, accus- 
tomcsl to arms, and cturying tliu point of honour- 
revenge for insult or injury to the clan—almost to 
ferocity. All united, too, in the nwrtU necessity of 
maintaining the neutrality of Mecca, and in respect¬ 
ing the blood of Moadd, the chieftain who, just one 
thousand years before, had rebuilt the power of a 
house which stretched back straight to Ishmael, and 
dying, left Mecca to the descendants whom the 
Arabs call the Koieish. 

Mahommed, therefore, as the son of Abdallah son 
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of Abdul Mutalik, chief of Uie clan Koretsh, wn$ 
simply a cadet of the higiiest arUtocracy in a land of 
aristocrats, a man of the only tribe from which 
princes could be expected to come; a man at least 
as well bom as the descendants of any house in 
Europe not actually on n throne. Poverty, it must 
be rememberod, does not in Asia nffecl A 

Urehmia bcjjgitig is ^jreaUT than a Siulra reigning; 
and, though born poor himself, MaiaminuKi stood 
from his birth armoured in wealthy relatives and 
highly placed kinsmen. The child was bom adcr his 
father's deatlt, and. according to a custom still pre> 
valent in Arabia among the population of the cities, 
was sent at once into the desert to breiithc a freer 
air, and lived ftM* five years with a wandering tribe 
called by the AraU the Sons of Saad. In the fifth 
year, Halima, his fostur-mothor, Utough fond of the 
child, was frightened by some symptoms of epilepsy, 
and restored him to his mother Amina; but Ma> 
hommed never forgot the kindness he had received. 
Thirty years afterwards, when be Itod become com* 
paratively wealthy, he raised Halima from her 
poverty, and, after the lapse of half a century, the 
appeal of his foster-father instantly sufficed to release 
his cUm, while his adopted relatives were o/Tered 
wealth and position at their will. The only recorded 
incident of Jtis childhood, aptirc from l^nds, was a 
visit to Medina with bis mother; a visit which 
stamped itself so strongly on his memory, tltat at 
fifty he remembered every detail. On her return she 
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<ijed, leaving Mahommed. still a child, to the care of 
his grandfather, Abdul Mutalik. The latter speedily 
followed, and all power in Mecca passed to another 
branch of the Kordsh. attd away from his own imme¬ 
diate connexions, A wealthy and powerful uncle, 
however, Abu Talib, took charge of the boy, and 
became so attached to him that, aflur a life passed 
in struggles on his behalf, his last words were a 
prayer to his kinsmen to protect his mti^hew. With 
this uncle hu made n journey into Syria, then a 
nominally Christian country, and took some part in 
A feud called the Sacrilcgksus War. because it began 
ill the holy month, and violated, in the end, the 
sacred territory. I’lvcry year, too, he was present 
at the onnual fair attended by Christians from Syria, 
jews from tlte neighbourhood, and representatives 
of all the tribes of Arabia: and listened, as he tells 
us in the Koran, to the eloquent preaching of the 
Syrian Bishop Koss. and to the orators of the tribes 
as they contendcxl with each other for the palm of 
eloquence. He was present also at a scene which, 
if he had not himself proscribed all art, his followers 
in after ages would have loved to paint Owing to 
the absence of any central authority, Mecca was full 
of disorder, and the heads of four lub-clans of the 
Koreish, tired of the misery before them, met to¬ 
gether at night, with Mahommed in their midst and 
swore ** by the avenging Deity to take the part of 
the oppressed, and see hb claim fulhlled so long as 
a drop of water remained in the ocean, or to satbfy 
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the claim from their own resources.” Mnhommcd in 
after life declared that he would not lose the rccol. 
lection of having been present when that oath was 
taken for the choicest camel in nil Arahia. Though 
thus admitted to council in right nf his birth. Kii 
daily work was llial of a shrpherd. an oITicn then 
deemed hononrablc. and. by his own acaniiu, he 
was singularly free from vice of every kind- The 
silent, lonely life must have done much U) strcngtlicn 
a mind naturally taidor. and increase that habit of 
brooding thought to which Ite was adilicted through 
life, and for which he had presently an ampler 
opportunity. 

Mahommed was twenty-five years old before any 
change took place in his career; and Uicre is no 
reason to believe that his opinions were in the 
smallest degree in advance of those entertained by 
the same class of his countrymen. He was then 
asked by his uncle to take charge of a caravan, 
which Khadijah. a wealthy widow of their house, 
was about to despatch to Syria. He accepted the 
o/Ace, and travelled to Boitra. a place about sixty 
miles beyond the Jordan, whence he returned with¬ 
out adventure, and with a fair but moderate profit 
of cent, per cent, on the caravan. None of this profit 
was for himself; but during the journey he had 
gained somciliing more valuable than his salary. 
That royal sweetness of nature which from boyhood 
distinguished Mahommed had so impressed a slave 
attached to the caravan, that, on his return, he 
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besought his leader to present himself to the widow, 
with tidings of his successful merchandise. The 
slave himself never tired of sounding the praises of 
the handsome agent, ajtd Kbadijah, a comely widow, 
fell deeply in love with him. She is said by Arabs 
to have been forty; but as she subsequently bore 
him six cliildren, her age has been probably exag* 
gerated. She gainul her father's consent while he 
was tipsy, mtd offered Muhommed marriage, and lus 
insuint noccpinncc raised Itim at once to n place 
among the wtnilihy men of the city. The union was 
R happy one for liiirty years. Khadijnh left him 
entirely to his ntudications, relieving him of all cares 
of business: and Maltommcd, giving full swing to his 
natural temperantent, wandered incessantly among 
iho mountains which overlook Mecca, feeding hb 
heart with reverie. None but those who have lived 
long among Asiatics can understand how an Oriental 
mind can brood over an idea. It U perhaps the 
most marked distinction between him and the 
Western man : the European thinks, the Oriental 
only reHects, and if left to himsedf the idea, turned 
over and over endlessly in his mind, hardens into 
the consistency of steel. Thenceforward it b part 
of the hbre of his mind, somethiitg on wliich argu* 
ment is lost, on which he at all times, and in all 
circumstances, bases immediate action. Mahommed 
had not, as the popular histories aver, given himself 
up to inquiries into Christianity and Judaism, nor b 
there any evidence that he ever calked with a 
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Christian monk named Sergius or Nestorius, nor 
had he ever been taught by a follower of the Jewish 
Scripture; but he had from his earliest days been 
surrounded by the Jewish tribes settled in Arabia, 
and had learnt vaguely and imperfeedy their more 
imaginative traditions, derived, it wotild seem, from 
the source whence Jijsephus Uerivitl kit aniiriuitica 
We conjeemre this from the frc*(juciu recurrence of 
names which exist in Josephus's account, and not in 
the Law he professed to follow. 1 le luiil olim talked 
with Christian slaves, particularly on acute Greek, 
who became a disdple; and his mind brooded over 
the possibility of recondlinR these crccils with the 
pagan cult of Arabia. Giadually. perhaps very 
early, a horror of idol-worship arose In his mind, a 
belief in one true, imijcrsonol, nnd absolute Deity, 
so strong and vivid as to colour his entire future 
life. How long his faith was in development, he 
has not informed us; but, onco dcvclojKxl, it took 
entire possession of his mind. Brooding for months 
in solitude on the tops of the Him range, he gradu¬ 
ally obtained that ecstatic conviction, which in better 
creeds their followers term conven>ion, and with 
that conviction came the impression that it had 
been given for a purpose; that he had been selected 
to become the Messenger of the Most High, to 
preach the unity of the Godhead unto all mankind. 
Thencefonmrd he esteemed himself a specially 
chosen instrument, one whose reveries were revela¬ 
tions ; and throughout his further life, under the 
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most extreme temptation, and tn the darkest adver* 
shy, Mahummed never for a moment swerved from 
hts central belief; " God is the God : 1 am the Sent 
of God.” When, years after, ho lay hidden in a 
cave, with tlte footsteps of his pursuers soumllng 
ovcriicad, and Abu Hekr his only companion, he 
cheered hi» friend with Uic calm assurance that 
though they were Ixit iwi), God was the thInL 
When a grettt trilKs olTen'd to follow him, and give 
him Uie sway of a ibinl of Arabia if he would leave 
to its chief some section of authority, he calmly 
answered, " Not one green date.” How c^uld 
authority be slmred wiilt the Messenger of the Most 
High ? Tltis, and not the doctrine of conversion 
by the sword, was what he announced to his house* 
hold ; and it is i>crha{is the most marvdious fact In 
his hismry, tliat the three nearest to him, nearer 
than any valet ever was to his master, accepted hia 
nsaumnee of Uivine commission. Khadijah his 
wife, Ali his nephew, and Zeid his fruedman, 
believed in his mission, treasured up the bursts of 
mystic poetry in which his hrst conviaions were 
expressed, and after twenty years of suffering, pro¬ 
tracted through every conceivable variety of disaster, 
remained steadfast in the faith titat this man was 
verily sent of God. 

It was in the forty-fourth year of his age (a.i>. 
614) that Mahommed 6rst onnoanced to the sneering 
Meccans that God had elected him Prophet of a 
Faith, which as its first step involved their secular 
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ruin. Thtir importance depended on their char¬ 
acter oa hereditary guardians of Ozxa and Lat, the 
two idols of the sacred shrine. If idolatry were a 
crime their ollice ended, and with it their rank in 
Arabia, the rich tribute of the tribes, the. gains of 
the central nmrl. and the incalculable advantage 
of the one city which no Arab dantl attack In 
exdumge for thi.s Uie.y were oncrrxJ nn ide;t ; for the 
elevation of Mc:cca was not Mahoiiitni:d'<i origiiml 
intention->hc rather Ir.ancd to JeruK-ilnit. 1 'huy 
sneered carelessly, for MaJumimud w.ut t4i(t Mrungly 
protected to be nttackod, but they rrjected him 
without nay very great cxcitcniuut or nltatUon. 
Some few, however, ebjedy among his own con¬ 
nexions, confided in him, igndruni that many, In 
accq)ting his statements, accepted also thrones and 
places In the front rank of human history. Abu 
Bckr, a diicf of the Ikni Saym, a sub-clan of the 
Korelsh, listened to the new revelation gladly, and 
lived and died—’refugee, soldier, vizier, and caliph 
—always the bosom friend and believing disciple ol 
his kinsman. Saad, the next disciple, wna a nephew 
of Mahommed’s mother, Amina; i^olicir. the next, a 
nephew of Khadijah ; Othman, the next, a grandson 
of Abdul Mutalik. Mahommed's grandfatlicr; and 
Abdul Ruhaman, the fifth, was of die Beni Zohm, 
Amina's clan. Numerous slaves also announced 
their adhesion to the new opinions. Abu Bekr 
exhamted great wealth for an Arab in purchasing 
slaves who had been persecuted for their admira- 
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tion of MHhommed, and from that day to this IsUm 
has been distingutEhed by its adherence to one high 
principle. The slave who embraces Islam Is free; 
not simply a freed man. but a free citixen. the equal 
of all save tlic Sultan. comjKUent tU/otto as well as 
(it jure to all aiul every office in the state. The 
total number wns few, not five score ; but after four 
years of preaching it liad become suiEcient to 
arouse discontent aiul enmity. The Kureisfi dared 
not attack Mahommod himself, for he was protected 
by his relatives; but tlicy jeered at him. and 
thrcAttmcd the disciples, who one by one dropped 
into the little house where he preached, still called 
the House of ItUin, and took the oath of all^iaatt 
to the one God and his Messenger. So fierce 
became tlte persecution, that Mahommed sent some 
of hit followers to Abyssinia, and even tried by a 
momentary concession to idolatry to gain them pro* 
tecdon from assault The Meccans heard with 
delight chat he had named Osza and IaU the two 
great idols, as intercessors before the Throne ; but 
the weakness lasted only a few days, and the storm, 
intensified by disappointment raged more violently 
than ever. His uncle, Abu Talib, was compelled to 
threaten all who should attadc him with death •, and 
when, in the sixth year of hb preaching, two power* 
ful citizens, Omar and Hamza, professed themselves 
disciples, even Ais influence could not restrain the 
Korebh from proceeding to extremities They 
solemnly placed all the descendants of Hashim, 
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Mahommed*$ grcat-p^nuidfaiher, under the ban, re¬ 
fused to intermarry with ihcm, or trade with them, 
or supply them with food, and drove Uiuti ch matu 
into the quarticr occupiol by Uic relatives and 
descendants of Abu Talib. There they were cut off 
from the city, noiw venturing; i" sell them anything 
except by stealth, and none of Uu-tn darin}' to 
out cxet;pl (hiring the holy mouth, whim Mecci wua 
a sanctuary U> all Arabs. In Utis iinprUonmimt the 
Prophet and his fnllowers remmiKsl thnu: years, iintii 
his enemies, wearied out, accepted the accidental 
destruction of the papier on whiclt the ban was 
written as a sign that God willed the interdict to 
be lifted. The release, however, was followed by 
the deaths of Khadijah and Abu Talib, nnd at the 
end of the tenth year nf hU ministry Mahommed 
(bund himself with his mtsins diminished, his band 
of followers not increased, his protector dead, and the 
Koreish at last apparently at liberty to extirpate bU 
disciples. In this extremity ho rcsnlvcd on an 
cnicri»rise which, we agree with Mr. Muir, would 
alone sufttce to prove his own belief in his mission. 
Followed only by Zeid, he set out for Tayif, a city 
sixty or seventy miles from Mecca, inhabited by 
pagans of a peculiarly bigoted character, and boldly 
appealed to Its people for aid. protection, and belief. 
They stoned him out of the cit>‘. and he returned 
to Mecca wounded and defeated, calmly repeating 
to himself, "Thy anger, O Lord, alone I dread." 
The Koreish were exulting in tlte certainty of 
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victory, when aid suddenly appeared in another 
quarter. 

In the season of pil^magc, A.U. 63a Mahommed. 
who always preached lo Uie crowds which at that 
season gathered from all parts to Mecca, had 
attracted the regard of a few pilgrims from the rival 
lliough mferior city of Medina. The jews were 
powerful In Muditui, and the idolaters there had 
gathered from tiicm a vague idea that a mighty 
prophet was at hand, whom it was advisable for the 
idolaters speedily to conciliate. Five or six of them 
took Mahommed to be the prophet expected, and they 
promised on the next pilgrimage to bring him more 
of their brethren. Time is nothing in the East, 
where nothing ever occurs; but that year must have 
been a weary one to the Prophet and his followers. 
It passed away, however, and at the next pilgrimage 
the number of the Medinese was doubted, and twelve 
converts took the oath of allegiance to Mahommed. 
Again they were sent home, and again Mahommed. 
with the stolid patience which in Europe belongs 
only to the greatest, and in Asia to everybody, 
waited through the year in peace. He even inter¬ 
mitted preaching, keeping his followers in heart by 
occasional revelations, and confirming his own 
authority by the distinct announcement, " Whoso 
obeyeth not God and His Prophet, verily to him shall 
be the fire of hell,"—a declaration almost superb in 
its pride when the circumstances are considered. 
The men who were to obey it were hU own kins- 
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men, men who had known him from his youih up, 
who lived with him almost in im]>nsonment in Aim 
Talib's quartier. among whom he ate and slept, and 
had begun to marry wives, to whom his demeanour 
in every hour of iho day was thorotighly known. 
Twelve yearn of Mahainmid's preaching, eight of 
Uveir ridultty. Irnd brought them nothing except 
injury to their subsuuua:. and lliu hatred of tlicir 
relatives; llicy had no uunct:iv;itilo clumcuof earthly 
power, and must of thuin lilUe chance of cscn{ring 
the Koreish. Yut here, in Utu miflst of their tribu¬ 
lation, while still sick with longing for aid from a dis- 
unt and inferiur city. Maliominud asserted authority 
without limit or bound, and wnt cheerfully, even 
eagerly, obeyed. The year passed at last, aud this 
time a numerous band, scvuitiy-tiircc men in all, met 
him from Medina, mtd iu thu dead of night, in the 
stony valley of Akaba, swore to ol>ey Mah()inmed,and 
protect him witli their lives. Great preumtiuns lutd 
been taken to insure secrecy; hut the Kurcislt heard 
of die meeting, and pursued the retiring Medincse. 
They returned, however, from a fruitless expedition. 
4iid in a few days Mahonimed gave thu commniul, 
" Depart unto Medina." 

Secretly, by twos and threes, his disciples left the 
city; and as house after house was deserted, and 
quartler after quarder became vacant, the Koreish 
looked on widi atnsxe. Themselves an aristocracy, 
they could not comprehend the faith which induced 
wealthy men of high blood to go forth penniless 
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to a distant and usually hostile city, 350 miles away, 
at the bidding of one no greater than themselves. 
Mahommed stayed to the last; and it was not till a 
rumour reached him that the Koreish had resolved 
on his death, that he and his faithful Abu Deter 6ed 
from Mecca. I'carful of pursuit, they ascended the 
mountain Timur, and there lived three days, hunted 
by the Koreish, who at one itme {Kuued over the 
cave in wliich they lay concealed, and fed by a 
shepherd formerly in Abu Bder's employ. On the 
third night, June 33, 633, the Prophet commenced 
hii ride, and reached Medina in safety with his 
friend. Hit family, and that of Abu Bekr, remained 
in Mecca, protected by the strong clans to which 
they belonged, until tltcy also set out for Medina, 
and the Hegira->-thc Flight, from whicli one-sixth 
of the population of earth compute titne^was at 
last complete. Eigltt years of public preaching 
and teaching the unity of God had ended in this, 
the flight of the Prophet from the city in whiclt his 
ancestors reigned, with the loss of his patrimony 
and that of his scanty following. 

The points on which this narrative differs from 
those commonly circulated will be at once perceived. 
The l^mdary element is in the flxst place entirely 
struck out The miraculous light which shone from 
Amina, the long conversations with Neitorius, the 
spider's web woven across the entrance of the cave 
on Mount Tbaur, and a hundred stories of like 
character, which only distract attention from the 
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true facts of his career, are eiutnrly omitted. On 
die other hand, the element of /iwf, which fif^ures 
so strun^'ly in real life, ami has so little inilucnce 
on fiction, is once more restored to its legitimate 
place. Mabommed wa^ fur three yean; assured of hb 
own mission before he vctiuiircd to preach, ami four 
before he hiul made a convert beyond Kliuclijnh. 
All and Zei<I. lie was wx years striving in vain 
to convince the citixens of Mecca before he made 
any offer to the men of Medina, and then lie waited 
two more to organize tlieir iissbtance, and (led at 
last rather for the sake of his followers and hb faith 
than for his own. His own life was probably in 
no especial danger. Had he been put to death, all 
the sons of Alxlut Muulik, and nil tlic descendants 
of Hoshim, nil the relations of Kliadijnh, and all 
the kinsmen of Abu Hekr, fuur strung hoii.ies out of 
the ruling clan, would have pursued the murderers 
to the destruction of themselves and their kinsmen. 
A sense of this danger was never wholly absent 
from the minds of the Korcish, who, moreover, 
always received the slightest concession from Mo> 
hommed with undisguised exultation. The real 
marvel is not in his safety, whicli was protected by 
the social system of Mecca, but in the amazing con> 
Btancy which induced him year after yiar through 
the whole maturity of manhood to struggle on. pro* 
claiming his Divine mission, preaching the unity of 
God, and demanding obedience to His prophets, 
confirming the faith of hb followers, strengthening 
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ihe weak, speriking kindly to the few bacicsiidersv 
every day buildinf; up a dominion over their hearts 
which, in all the chani;es of his career, never grew 
feeble, which induced them, tu we siiull sec, to jwur 
out their liven like writer, and, most wonderful of 
all. compeltud them after his death to sacrifice tlicm- 
sclvcs iu defence of the truth of his pretensions. 
To KupiKMc that such influence was over wielded 
by a man who did not believe in himself, is to us 
an absurd stretch of credulity, and his personal 
power indicates at once the character Mahommed 
must have borne. Authority of that kind is given 
only to one class of men, the leader in whom immu> 
table will makes the manner ^rcntlc and the speech 
kindly, while it confers also that grave dignity and 
that consistent habit of tliougbt before which the 
mass of men bend as easily as day to the potter. 
And this we find to have been the character uuiver' 
sally aacribed to Mahommed. Mr. Muir, who is no 
apologist, speaks repeatedly of the gentle stateliness 
which was his first obvious attribute, ns it is that 
of all men whom God intends for princes— 

A remarkjibk feature vu the tuiianity sod conaidoadon wfU< 
which MahAtnincd Uootod even the mott intigaificaot of hii fof- 
lowtn. Modesty and kindnatJ, patience, self-denial aud geao 
raaity, pervaded hit conduct, and riveted the affections of aO 
annmd hin. Me dulibed to My AV, if unable to reply to a 
peutiooer in the affiimuive, he preferred to remain silent . , . 
He p o ss ewad (he rare bculty of mekia| each individual in a 
conpuy think that ht waa the meet bvoared foaat When he 
met any one refoicing, ho voiild aeue hiai eagerly and cocdially 
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b|r tlic hkod. With the bcfomd ud nflltcttd he lymimlhiced 
tendedy. Gentle And inbe»dia| toweide liule children, he would 
not diidAin to eeceet * tieup o4 them u pUy with ihi salutation 
of He diared hb food, eteti in timet of scarcity, with 

ocheti i end waa acdslooily adlciteci for the {letonal eomfort of 
erery one aboot him. A knxUy and benevolent diapoaitioo 
pervade* all Iheae tlUitUaliooi of bit character. 

Teit years of cnnunanil an<) Mtlf^restraint do not 
diminuh <lt>'nity; uitd Muhonintcd rude, into Medina, 
in ali thin]^ ftilfillin); die ht^he»t Ortitnul ideal of 
the true king. Tall and spare, and of amtuing 
strength, with bis cheek still ruddy, and his beard 
tailing in black waves just streaked with silver to 
hU waist, hit manner soft to fcmiiHae grace, his eye 
black, restless, and slightly bloodshot, and bis gait 
that of one who ascends a hill, tA. firm but spring* 
iog, he must have looked os fit to be a lender of 
men as any the Arabs liad ever seen. Add to these 
advantages, birth derived from tlie sacred race, the 
unhesitating devotion of a small but long>tricd band, 
a widespread fame throughout Arabia, some political 
popularity In Medina, and a daim to authority men 
could not even examine, mudi less f|ui»iiQn, and we 
have some idea of the mie position of Mahommed 
as the so-called " powerless fugitive" rode into the 
city, which had turned out its population in mingled 
curiosity and awe. 

The first half of the life of Mahommed was com¬ 
pleted. and also the first half of his religion. Up to 
this time he preached only a faith, but henceforward 
he was to pile upon this a cult, a series of observ* 
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ances, and many laws which had no necessary bear* 
ing upon religion at all. He mei^ed the prophet in 
the legislator, and it is as the legislator that in 
Euroi>c lie has been most harshly judged. His 
creed, as evolved at Mecca, had a majestic 8im> 
plicicy, lost to EiiroiMsina in ihuir unconscious con* 
fusion between creed nnd laws. It may be summed 
up in a doiKui lines. Mahommcelnnism, stripped of its 
accessories, is pure theism, enjoining justice, brodier* 
hood among the fmthful, abstinence from breaches 
of the uiiivuriiaJ moral law, tlic sexual Inw paKially 
excepted, and persistent oncl regular public prayer. 
That is the substance of Islam, the only creed 
essential to Mussulman salvation, the only law 
binding U[)on the soul An active Moslem 
also to {HtTform his social duties, to obey the Caliph, 
to defend the faith by arms, to bind himself under 
some few ceremomol laws. But all the doctors 
agree that he who observes only the precepts just 
quoted, as, for example, a cripple, will still be saved; 
that the remainder ore the ornaments of Islam rather 
than its foundation. The notion of an inevitable 
face, of a power before which human efToit is power* 
less, and which is now universal in the Mahommedan 
world, was no idea of the prophet He doubtless 
caused it by the excessive rigour with which be 
pressed upon his followers the notion of the 
immediate and incessant application of the Divine 
power to earthly affairs.—a nouon which makes the 
strong Puritan doubly energetic, but inclines the 
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weaker Asiatic to indolent aoquiesoono^—but it 
was no theory of the Koran. 

Europeans will readily perceive wherein this 
scheme falls short of perfect religious harmony. 
As a religion for the soul, Mahommcil.inism is too 
negative, fnils to incut the inherent sense of sin, 
and entirely omits the gru:it correlative of lK:ncvo> 
lencc, love to God. as a motive to action. By 
Aaiatlcs. however, who consider that love and 
obedience arc not so much cause and cfTccc as 
absolutely synonymous, this deficiency is mrcly 
felt; and in all otlicr rcsjxxts Islam, os a creed, 
is an enonnous advance, not only on all idolatries, 
but on all systems of purely human origin. It 
utterly roots out idolatry, and restores the one over¬ 
living God to His true place, if not in the heart at 
least in the imagination and reverence of mankind. 
It establishes the principle, not indeed of benevo¬ 
lence towards all God’s creatures, but of benevolence 
towards all who have deserved it by expressing their 
faith in the one true Deity. It prohibits all the 
universally recognized crimes save one, makes 
temperance a religious obligation, ond finally re¬ 
leases in followers at once und for ever from the 
burden of a cult, of a law which made ceremonial 
observance a source or condition of salvation. 
Prayer does not become a ceremony because it is 
6xed for stated times, and the Koran never intended 
it should degenerate into a form. Other ceremony 
in Islam there was none, ctreumetsion being nowhere 
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ordained, and only retained by the Moslem m imi¬ 
tation of their paj^n ancestors. It is doubtful 
whether Mahommed was circumdsed himself; and 
the learned reasons a.<ai}p)cd by commentators for 
Mahommed'a ailoiiiton of this rite are just so many 
itxereiiicR nf misUikcn inf^nuity. 

’I'hiirt: ruinains unn other |)oint which in Europe 
is considered, justly (muu;;h, u do^pna nf Isinm,— 
tltc duty irf <*xicju1iii^ the faith by force. This, 
however, fonnod no |)art uf the doctrine ns preached 
at Mecca. It Ls very doubtful wlicUicr Mahommed 
had ever ihf>ught out his terrible sentence,—4he 
sword is the key of heaven and hell; the dogma 
which, chiming in as it docs with the fierce 
courage of the bravest Asi^ races, and adding 
to *‘the triumph and Uie vanity, the rapture of the 
strife,*’ the grandeur of moral well-doing, has proved 
the political safeguard of the Mussulman tribes, 
orging them onwards perpetually to broader 
dominion, and enabling them, when defeated, to 
die fighting in the assured hope of a sensual immor¬ 
tality. It is quite certain that at Mecca Mahommed 
never issued the command in any distinct form, and 
that he hoped against hope, for twelve long years, 
to succeed by the simple ntasiiveness of hts doctrine 
and the eloquence of his own tongue. It was in all 
probability not till the resort of the Koreish to force 
made him doubt whetlier argument would hence¬ 
forward be even accessible to them, that the thought 
of compulsion, of aiguments addressed to the fears 
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instead of the reason, flashed across hU mind. The 
idea, however, was developed fullgrown. for the 
Sura which recommended the first war with Mecca 
promised also paradise to him who fell in arms; and 
of all the revelations tltis was the one most eagerly 
believed. It is to this day llic last which a sccpiteal 
Mahommedan doubts, and it cxcrcisi* a (jower over 
inferior races almost na tatlraortlinary as ilic sway 
Christian truth can sometimes obtain. It is related 
of Tippoo’s Hindoo converts. 70.000 of whom were 
made Mussulmans by force in a single day. that this 
was the doctrine they accepted with their hearts; 
and at the siege of Seringapaum they courted death 
in scores ; men utterly lost to every call of honour, 
or patriotism, or family affection, whose only occu¬ 
pation is eaung. and whose only recreation is 
woman, still thrill with excitement at the summons 
for the faith, and meet death with a contempt the 
Red Indian could only envy. In the recent war in 
Upper India even the Highlanders wavered as the 
Ghazees flung themselves on their bayonets; and 
the Moplaha have been known to yell with exultn- 
tion as the bayonets passed through them far 
enough to allow tlteir short knives to stab deep. 
The promulgation of this order marked the com¬ 
pletion of a political rather than a religious position. 
Mahommed could add nothir^ to his power as prince: 
no compact with his people, no conceivable sublilty 
of legislation, no fanaticism of loyalty, could invest 
him with anything but a fiiint shadow of the 
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despotic power which iHMsi appuruin to a recognized 
viccgvrene of Cod. But the additional belief that 
death in war is an instant passport to heaven turned 
all his followers into willing conscripts, and war into 
the most solemn nnd most sacred of ordinary duties, 
tnuiginc lilt' I’uriuui soldiers convinced, not only 
that ihi'ir cuisc was favoured of God. but that 
Cromwell was I lis vice^rrcitu and Utat the Day of 
jiid^tuiiciit rt>uld nevtu' arrive for ilio soldier shin 
in UutOt'. Olid wc iptin sonic idea of the ^rit in 
wliich the Hrai rolluwcrs uf Mahommed advanced 
to the conflict witli Uu: tiifidek 
Mahommed arrived in the oiitnlcirts of Medina on 
June a8, a.i>. 637, and afiur a halt of a few days to 
ascertain the stau' of opinion in the town, he entered 
the city on a l‘’nday—a day thenceforward set apart 
for public worsliip ihrouj'hout the Moslem world; 
and throwint; the reins on the neck of his camel, A^l 
Caswa, bode her seek her rcsting'plicc tlirough the 
rejoicing; crowds. Al Cnswa halted in an open 
courtyard, and Mahommed descended and marked 
out the site for hU first house, ami the mosque in 
which pilgrims to Medina still recall hit flight He 
did not of course, though it » often asserted, 
assume any power over Medina. The dislocated 
social condition univctaal throughout Arabia enabled 
him to exercise the direct and sole sovereignty over 
his own followers: %nd their attachment his own 
popularity, and the mysterious awe wnth which he 
i>egan to be rq;^ed, gave him vast influence over 
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the inhabitants; but of direct authority he had 
scarody any. Each tribe governed itself. The 
two BtroDgest, the Beni Kliaznj and the Beni Aws, 
were paasively fiivoiirablc, but ho had frequently to 
conciliate them, and Ab<hd)ah. the chieftain of the 
first'namcd cLin. n’gardiKl him with stnmg jealousy 
und disfnvimr. I Ic would have been |triiice of 
Mrulina but fur Maluiminuirs arrival, and though he 
remained ihrouuh life an aliy, hu pressfd tus inllu- 
ence arrogantly, and Itas the honour of being Uiu only 
man who ever turned Miihoinmcd from n declared 
imrposc. The remaining tribes seem to have been 
friendly, with the cxceptioo of the Jews, who were 
numerous and powerful, and who gradually become 
objects of tnteitse dislike to Mabommed. He had 
once entertained the idea of taking them into his 
religious system, and he made on his iirrival a 
covenant with one tribe, granting them privileges 
very similar to those unjnyud in aftertimua by the 
Jews of Cordova. He soon, however, when In 
actual contact with them, discovered what so many 
princes bad discovered before, that Judaism cannot 
by its very nature coalesce with any other creed, and 
tite revelations gradually became hostile to their 
daima The Jews fell back entirely; and as Ma* 
hommed had not discovered the second truth, that 
force applied to Jews u waste of power, he assumed 
a portion of open hostility to the tribes. 

This, however, is an anticipation. For the first 
six months after his arrival he busied himself with 
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the organization of hU faith. The practice of lus¬ 
tration wax n;|'uinriy introduced The daily prayera 
were reduced to live. The first Kcbich Jerusalem 
was exchanKTtd for Mecca, thus linking^ Islam with 
the nncii’nt ici^nui cull instead of Judaism, and the 
month KnituiiUuui w:w lU'lr-cted x% thn (icriod of 
niiiuud Cisitn)'. Tlir iby of fnsi>bruukitig was ulxo 
niid ruially Mnhointunl, in ubudiunce to n 
tlrenm ndutiHl by n liiM'ipttr, Lcttlo a N<'4;ru slave 
ascend to tho lop t>f n li»fty house, and there cry 
aloud at the ap|K>mt<!st times, “ Pruyor is tx;tter than 
slcq>; prayer Is Uaicr thiin sleep.*" liven Alex¬ 
ander the Gnuii is in Asia an unknown persoungc 
by the side of the Klnve lUlluJ, whose cry to this day 
summons at thr xnmi* hours a sixth of the human 
race to the same ilovotions. As soon as the mosque 
was completed Maliummed recommenced his personal 
ceachinj;, preaching from die top of the steps of a 
high pulpit, in the modern Protestant style. The 
religious life of Islam wxs then complete, and to the 
day of hU dnath thr Prophet added only to what 
may be called the dogmas of jurisprudence. For 
nearly two years lie continued ihi.-i course of life, 
slowly the while building op his pcrsooal authority. 
Abdallnh, chief of the Ueni Khaxraj, was irouble- 
some, and the Jews very sarcastic; but day by day 
the number of his followers increased. The people 
came over to bis side. Each man as he joined him 
gave up his ties of tribe and kinsmanship, and bound 
himself a subject to Mahommed alooe. He began, 
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also, to use his followers to arms, organizing small 
expeditions against the Kordsh caravans; and 
although these were at first unsuccessful, they 
accustomed the fnithful to the idea nfhostilitius with 
the sacrud clan, and to ImbiLn of military obctlicnce. 
In three of thiw^ forays he commanded In jM'riion, 
and in three the command jKissed with the Pn>|iltel'H 
white banner to hU mmiiiice. This wax at fintl 
always a Medinese chief, and it xvas nut till thn 
third exixxlitiuii that he venturul tn select a com* 
mauder solely for devotion to hiitiself. uiid intrust 
the white banner to the faithful Zetd. Thu uniform 
escape of the Korctsh induced Mahummed at length 
to suspect treachery; and on the seventh expedh 
tion, in November, 623. he sent :i Mcccaii named 
Abdallah in command, with senlcd instructions. 
This ux{>edillon succeeded, but the success was 
gained b the holy month, nnd Mnhammcd for some 
days had the booty laid aside. At last he relented, 
his delay having fully cstablLshod the principle tliat 
tlie disposal of booty rested witii him; and reserv* 
ing one fifth for his own use, or rather that of the 
State, he divided tlie spoil It was shortly aAcr this 
success that the series of revelations commenced, 
declaring war againat the b/idcl a mam duty of the 
(aithful: and the rich spoil and the splendid future 
proved too much for the men of Medina. Thence¬ 
forward open opposition within the city disappeared; 
and when, b January. 624, Mahommed once more 
raised his standard, be was followed by the Medi- 
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nese as readily an by his own people. He nomi* 
nated a governor during his absence, as if the city 
belonged to himself alone i and mustering his force 
outside the walls, fminil that it had increased from 
the eighty refugees to dircc hundred ami five. 

His object was to intcreu(>l the canivnn which, 
willt Abu .Sofian. chief of Uio KoretHli, at its hc;id, 
wriH crawling from Syria down the coast of Urn Ked 
Sea on its w.iy to Muenu WitJi this view he 
marched nipIJly to Ihidr, where the Meccan road 
strikes the great .Syriiui route; but he had, as usual 
been butmyed by some secret friend uf the KoreUh 
among chu Medincst;. Abu Hoiton hurried on a 
swift messenger to Mecca imploring aid, while he 
himself, leaving the coast-route, struck witlt bU 
caravan direct for the city, which he reached in 
safety’. I’hc Koreish, liowuvcr, were weary of Ma- 
liommcd's audacity, and though still divided among 
themselves ns to his ebim of kindrol, pushed their 
army of relief forward to Uadr, detumtimd to make 
a signal example. Maliommed was equally enger, and 
his followers, when consulted, pledged tlicmselves 
to follow him to the world's end. Fanaticism had 
destroyed tlicir remembrance of the ties of kindred, 
and they prayed openly for the destruction of their 
relatives. They arrived first upon the held, a sandy 
valley traversed by a small spring which feeds a 
series of small cisterns. Mahommed filled them all 
except the one nearest to the enemy, and bode his 
followers stand on tiie defensive, and regard that 
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cistern as their ciudet. The Kordsh eroded the 
low hilU in front of this position on January 13, 
624) and began the action in the true Ambian and 
Homeric style. Three warriors stepping forward 
challenged the whole nf the faithfiil. <inil Mahnnimed. 
iicccpting the challenge, ordercil three of his rela* 
ttvea, All, llnniKi, ami Ohrltia, to stand forward. 
The comliat cntled in iheir favour, anil the Mahom- 
medans, innthlcncd with oxdtemeiit, and favoun-d by 
the wind, which blew n storm of dust in the faces 
of the Korcish, charged upon a force three times 
the number of tlicir own with irresistible cfTecr. 
The Kordsh maintained their reputation; but the 
Moslem craved death as much os victory, and acts 
such as arc ordinarily only dictated by despair 
signalized their hope of heaven. Omeir, a lad of 
sixteen, flung away the dates he was eating with a 
vow to cat the next in paradise; and Muadz ibn 
Amr, with his arm cut through at the shoulder, tore 
off the limb as it hung by the skin, bound the 
wound, and fought on unmindful. Against men oT 
this temper ordinary courage was unavailing, and 
the Koreish, abandoning fbrtyminc bodies and the 
same number of prisoners, all their animals and all 
their baggage, (led precipitately on tho road to 
Mecca. Six of the prisoners were executed as 
avowed enemies of Mahommed or his creed, but the 
remainder were treated with a kindness they pub¬ 
licly acknowledgcil. and most of them embraced the 
faith. Every man in the army bad at least two 
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camels nut of the B|>oii. and Mahommecl averred 
boldly that iladr >vas the vtsibin seal of taUm, a bottle 
won by the immediate inter|K>9ilion of the Almighty 
on behalf of his Prophet On his return he assumed 
the full mithnrity f)r n prince over the city : ordered 
Asma, a Jcwokn who hud published sulirical verses 
him, to be put to death, slew a Jew guilty 
(if the Kunc* nlfcno:, nnd besit^d the lien! Gunucaa. 
n Jewibh triU: of Medina, in their own faubourg. 
Thu Jews, after n siivu nf fifteen days, submitted at 
discretion ; and Moltommed, who held Utem to be 
rebels and iitfulcls, at once ordered them to execu¬ 
tion. He was compelled, however, to yield to the 
remonstrance of Abdallah, the chief of the Beni 
Khaxraj, and palronus of the Jewish clans, and sdl) 
too powerful to be safely or irremediably oiTcnded. 
Kxpedition now followed on cx]>uditiDR. The Beni 
Suleim and the lluni Ghatafan were successively 
attacked and plundered: u roving band of the 
Korclsh, headed by their leader. Abu Sofuin, were 
repulsed; and at last die annual Meccan caravan, 
L-den with bars of silver for tbe purchsise of goods 
in Syria, was captured, yielding to every man in the 
army 800 dirhems, a fortune in a country where a 
dirhem a day was considered fair pay for the gover¬ 
nor of a great city. Every expedition increased the 
confidence of Mahommed's followers, and developed 
the habit of obedience, until at length the Prophet’s 
whisper was sufficient sentence of death, and the 
Moslem exulted in their willingness to slay their 
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own brothers at his command. A central authority 
thus obeyed doubled tiie active force of Medina. 
There alone in Arabia a single man of commanding 
ability could plan without counsellors, and command 
without explaining his objects. There too alone in 
Arabia was at work the strangely vivifying principle 
which, for want of a better term, we must style 
equality. 

The operation of this principle ns one of the many 
causes which iavoured the duvelopmcntof Islam has 
been too frequently overlooked. DcsjMttsms very 
often, though not always, produce an im|>crfcce 
equality. In Russia, for example, though the favour 
of the Czar can raise a aerf into a prince, sdll the 
prince has under all other eircuni$lancc.s Uto advan¬ 
tage over the serf. Under Mahommed, however, 
there sprang up zx tuussiia/e rti a form of demo¬ 
cratic equality more absolute than the world has 
elsewhere seen Claims of birth and wealth could 
be of DO value in the presence of s master whose 
favour implied the favour of the Deity. The 
proudest Arab could not murmur if God chose a 
slave like Zeid to be leader of armies, and visibly 
confirmed His choice with the seal of victory. It 
was a principle also of the itew sect that Islam exUn- 
guisbed all relations. The slave, once a Moslem, 
was free; the foe, once a Moslem, was dearer than 
any kinsman; the pagan, once a Moslem, might 
preach, If the Prophet bade, to attentive listeners. 
Mahommed was enabled, therefore, at all times to 
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cocnnumd ihc absolute aid of every man of capacity 
within his ranks. No olTtcers of kis threw up their 
commissions because they were superseded. If he 
selected a child, what then?—could not God g;ive 
victory to n child } Mort:ovcr, all the latent forces 
which social nnh-r rcstraitM were instandy at h» 
dlspusiiL Kvi-ry Ntnin}; man, kc'pt down by cir> 
cumsttmecs, had an insUnciivu desire to believe in 
the Cniilt which runoviid nt a stroke every olistactc 
to a career. To tJiis hour this principle Is still of 
vital importance in all Mahomuiudan counlrlta. A 
dosen tim('.s has a Sultan utterly ruined stooped 
among his (icoplc, found, in a wat<:r>carHer, a tobac* 
coni.st a slave, or a renegade, the retjuired man, 
raised him in a day to {>owcr. and supported him 
to save die empira If the ynufT'dealcr can rule 
Egypt, why should he not rule ICgypt ? He b as 
near to God os any other Mussulman, save only the 
heir of the Calipimtu; and accordingly Mchcinet All 
finds birdt, trade, and want of educution no obstacles 
in his fiath. The pariah who in Madras turns 
Christian is a pariah still; but if he turns Mussul¬ 
man. tltc proudest Mussulman noble will, if he rises, 
give him his daughter, or serve him as a sovereign, 
without a thought of hn descent. Mahommed, like 
all real kings, knew men vrhen he saw them; gave 
power to Omar, the man of the blue blood, or Zeid, 
the slave, iodifTcfcntly, and found therefore invari¬ 
ably that the special talent he wanted was at his 
command. 
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These immense advantages could not, however, 
preserve Makommed invariably from disaster. In the 
middle of January. 6^5, years after he had reached 
Medina, the Korelsh determined once for all to end 
the quarrel with ihcir <lant,<erous adversary. Sum¬ 
moning all their allies, and duvoling ;itl the treasure 
saved in Abu Suftan's caravan to military purpofics, 
they raised what was then, in Anibht, a furmidablc 
force. Neither then nor at any nlher lime were the 
Arabs exclusively or mainly cavalry. They :uJmimd 
and cherished horses, and most men could ride: but 
the possession of a horse was a sign of wealth, and 
among the mountaineers and ciciscas by no means 
a common one. The army, therefore, though 3.000 
in number, comprised only xoo home, and its prin¬ 
cipal reliance was on 700 footmen equipped in mail, 
and in the archers, who did duty, tet in feudal 
Europe, for light troops. Mahommed, though at first 
inclined to stand on the defensive, yielded to the 
ardour of his younger followers, and marched out 
of Medina with a force which victory, conversions, 
and new hope hod swelled from the 300 of Badr to 
1,000 strong. Of this force, however, 300, com¬ 
manded by Abdullah, chief of the Beni Kliazraj, 
indignant at Mabommed's hostility to the Jews, 
deserted and returned to Mecca; the remainder, 
though not a fourth of their enemies in number, 
determined to give them battle, and accordingly 
took up their position on a small stony plain, above 
which rose arid and red the frowning rocks of the 
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mountain Ohod. The battle began, as usual, in a 
series of single combats, in which, of course, those 
who believed death only an entrance to paradise 
had signally the advantage. Excited by perpetual 
small successes, atid perhaps rendered imprudent 
by their conhilent hope of Divine aid, the Mussul¬ 
mans pressed on too rapidly, pierced the enemy's 
lino, nnd began plundtring the baggage. The rear¬ 
guard joined in this exciting gnn\<;, and the Kordsb 
horse, seeing lltcir opportunity, swept down on the 
Moslem from behind. There was n panic, a mad 
night, and a rally round ilie person of the Prophet. 
Mahommed was felled to the ground, and for a few 
minutes the course of history was doubtful \ but his 
personal frteiuU protected his body, raised him. and 
witli the broken army made for the rocks arrd deftles 
of Ohod. The victors approached, and taunted tlicir 
defeated cnenties ; but a charge up the rocks, in the 
teeth of Moslem soldiers, was beyond their courage, 
and they retired slowly to their own city. The 
Moslem also returned to Medina, to find every 
element of disafTcction at full work. SeventyTour 
of the army hud rallen, and every man was in an 
Arab tribe known and claasod like on English noble. 
The charm of invincibility which attached to the 
Prophet was shattered, the jews were sarcastic, nnd 
the Medinese openly murmured that if Badr were 
the seal of Islam, Ohod showed the visible wrath 
of the Almighty. The refi^ees, however, had seen 
worse days than these. The Prophet stood, as 
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usual in disaster, ftrni and gentle. He passed over 
Abdallah's desertion, ordered a mock pursuit of the 
Koreisb, which gave the talkers something to dts> 
cuss, and, in a thundering Sura, comforted the 
faithful, and threatened the wratli of God on the 
disaffected. "Who am 1 ,” he said, " that 1 should 
not be defeated ? ** 

Mabornmnl I< no mom dwia an Apoillo, m other Aitodles Uut 
have gone before bltn. tVlut I if horreie to rite nr lie kiltctl, muu 
^ nc^t Uon bode n|ion your lieeh? tie iliat ttBiieth Ijm-V ufiun 
hk heebinjureth ootCod iatheleul debtee ( hut (iori wUI reward 
the tbonkfuL 

* Fonbennon^ oo uut dieth but liy the |wnoias{oa of God, u 
h ie written tad prvdettined. . . . 

• How many profiheu have fousht ofiiiiu tbom thet Iiad maJtl* 
uidn on their ade. And they wera nut c>i«t down at that which 
beCaU them flghlinf ia (he way of Gud, tiuilhcr did they becoluc 
week, oor mike thesiKlvcs abject: and God loveth the peroe* 
wrinf.*" 

The magic eloquence of the leader compictcrl the 
work; and never was Mnhommed stronger with his 
followers than a month after the defeat of Ohod. 

The remainder of the year (635) passcti in expe¬ 
ditions of various issue. Thu Iluni Attod. a power¬ 
ful clan who were connected with the Korcish, and 
raised the standard against Medina, were plundered 
and dispersed: but on the other hand, seventy 
Moslem were deotyed by the Beni Amar into their 
hands, under pretext of desiring teachers for the 
faith, and treacherously put to death. The Beni 
Nadhir. a Jewish tribe, were driven from their pos¬ 
sessions, and their estates divided among the refu- 
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gees, who thus rose into instint aAluence. With 
{,500 men Mahommed niaintained his camp for eight 
days at Badr, watting attack from the Arab world : 
and next year he advanced by a march of more than 
a month along the border of Syria. The Bent 
Mustalick had, it would seem, menaced him; but 
the tribe was surrounded, and the prisoners, a(^er 
a short Itesitation, embraced the creed of Medina. 
These petty expeditions were, hovrever, only the 
preparations for a new danger. 

The Koreish could neither forgive Mahommed, 
nor escape tin: idea tliat he was lo them an imminent 
and ever-pressing peril. They resolved on an effort 
which gives a high idea at onoe of their strength 
and weakness. Summoning all their allies, they 
advanced, in February, 697,01; Medina, and besieged 
it with an army of 10,000 men. Such a force 
menaced the city with destruction, but its hour liad 
not arrived. Mahommed had in his ranks a man 
who knew something of Roman fortification, and 
when the Meccans arrived under the walls they 
found ihemsuivcs confronted by a deep ditch. They 
exclaimed loudly against the cowardice of the device, 
but they could not pass the ditch, and fell back on 
stratagem. They made an agreement with the 
strongest Jewish tribe left in the city, the Koreitza, 
to attack Mahommed from behind, while tliey them¬ 
selves essayed to pass the trench. Mahommed, how¬ 
ever, discovered the plot, and by a clever device— 
which Mr. Muir must pardon us for saying is quite 
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within allowable military expedients, and was imi> 
tated by Major Edwardes with eRect at the siege 
of Mooltan—he contrived to make ea^ party think 
the other was watching to betray ihcm. Tlie grand 
attack therefore failed Ignoininiously ; a few Korcish 
only leaping tltc trench, to be spean»] without mercy. 
An Arab army had no cuntinisjuiriuL PruvlKions 
ran short, the weather was wretched, and at last, 
after fifteen days of the siege, Abu Softan. irritated 
to fnadoess by personal discomfort, hutped on hi> 
horae, and rode away to Mcccc The great army 
melted away, and Mahommed turned on his domestic 
foes. He besieged the Korciua in thur faubourg, 
and after a brief resistance they surrendered at dis* 
cretron The Beni Aws begged hard for their lives 
as old allies, and Mahommed promised the doom of 
tlie Jews should be fixed by a man of the allied 
clan. He selected Sad Ibo Muadi. who accepted 
the office, and took an oath from the people to stand 
by his decision. To the dismay of his kinsmen, 
rearing his mighty figure above the crowd, he pro¬ 
nounced tlie awful sentence—the men to death, the 
women to slavery; and the doom was accepted by 
Mahommed. ThcKorcitxa,eight hundred in number, 
were slain in batches, and the bodies buried, while 
the women were carried away. " Islam has cut all 
ties,” was the stem comment of the allies of the 
murdered tribe. This was the worst deed ever 
sanctioned by Mahommed, but there is a word to be 
said in his defence He undoubtedly regarded these 
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men ns traitors as well as rebels, and there is not 
the slijjhtest evidence that the Koreitza, even by 
European codes, had not deserved their doom. 
They had plotted against their own ailiea on the 
battlefield, and there Is no European general who 
would not have pronounced thuin worthy of death, 
however strongly the muticm respect for life might 
liavc mudiricd lus actual sentence. In this alTalr, as 
in die execution of one or two private individuals, 
Mahummud acted simply os an Oriental prince, ncitlier 
belter nor worse; and we shall prcbenUy see how 
little personal enmity ever influenced his decisions. 

The fifth year of the Hegira, a.d. 627, passed 
away in comparative iranquilHty. Mahommed sdli 
seemed far from his aim—the mastery of Arabia; 
but his expeditions continued, and every foray 
brought him wealth, disciples, and increase of repu* 
tatlon. In one of these raids his men punished 
some prisoners guilty of treachery in a manner so 
barbarous, that Mahommed published a revelation 
making death by the sword, cord, or crudlixion, the 
only capital punishments a Moslem could lawfully 
inflict. The mutilation of the hand was alone 
retained for larceny, a punishment certainly cruel; 
but not so especially cruel in relation to the crime as 
Europeans will be apt to believe. All Asiatics hold 
larceny a crime only second to murder. English* 
men of the educated class, rich in all necessaries, 
and habitually careless, cannot even conceive the 
irritation the practice of small theft creates in a 
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poverty-stricken community, to whom everything 
ts valuable, and by whom everything is remembered. 
They will not endure it: and to this day the Srst 
charge of a native of India against the Dricish 
Government is its leniency to larceny, and the second 
most frequent cause of murder is the determination 
of the i>copIe to punish theft with corporal chastise- 
inrnt carried to an extreme. Mr. Muir rightly con¬ 
demns mutilation; but when he styles the law one 
which reflects discredit on Mahommed. he should 
remember that it is not sixty years since Unglish 
bankers clamoured for the reicntiun of death as the 
only true punishment for forgery. 

In the sixth year of the flight, A.n. 638. Mahommed 
determined to bnng himself once more in cmitaa 
with the representatives of all Arabia, by attending 
the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. He started with 
a powerful force, hoping, apparently, that the 
Meccans would be too jealous for the prerogative of 
their city to refuse entrance even to him. He was 
disappointed, and in his anxiety to be once more 
enabled to visit the city he so greatly loved, he 
signed a treaty of amity with his determined foes. 
Under its provisions, which were to be valid for ten 
ycar^ all Arabs who chose were to join him without 
opposition from the Koreish, and all Moslems who 
chose were to abandon him without punishment 
The Meccans, moreover, were to give the shrine up 
to his followers for three days in every year. En¬ 
trance for that year was, however, refused, and 
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Mahommed rcuimed to send ambassadors abroad to 
four of the sovereigns whose reputation had reached 
Arabia. Hcraclius, Emperor of Byzantium, then 
in the full tide of victory over Chotroes, received 
the summons to embrace Isinm and obey the Pro* 
phet in a plainly wordud luttur. which, of course, he 
laid aside \ Sinxai, King of Persia, tore up tus mis* 
stve, provoking from Maluinuncd the cxclnmation, 
that hU kingdun) should be similarly torn in pieces; 
Mukoukas, the kuinon, or mlhcr Gnadc. Governor 
of Egypt, hnd a nc.'uer view of tlte power of his 
strange correspondent lie answered kindly, and 
scni to Mahotumed a present of two Coptic slave* 
girls, one of whotn, Mury, is the heroine of many a 
Mussulman legend, and would, had her son Ibrahim 
lived, liave been in all probskbility regarded to this 
day as the sainted mother of dynasties. The Prince 
of Abyssinia alone, it is said, obeyed the missive, and 
even that huliiary concession rests u|)an no evidence 
but Moliummcdan tradition, and Abyssinia remains 
Christian to this day. The embassies are curious 
proofs of Mahommed's absolute conhdence in his 
own empire, and as the only positive indications of 
that vast ambition which the achievements of his 
successors reflected back upon his character. Every 
creed claims to be universal ; but that Mahommed 
ever contemplated distinctly the conquest of the 
world is to our minds more than doubtful He 
hoped, perhaps, for Syria, but his distinct policy was 
limited to Syria, and the first mighty outflow of 
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Arabia upon cxvilization vriu caused by the necessity 
of finding occupation for the tribes who groaned and 
fretted under the yoke of hi* successor. 

We must pass more briefly over one or two years 
studded with inciduni and adventure, to arrive at 
the crowning achievement of MahcrnmnlV life In 
the same year. A.i>. 6 »H. he cu>i(|ucrLtl Khi'iluir, one 
of the richest valleys in Amhiii, occu|ikid by Jews, 
and divided the landa aincmg his followers. It was 
a woman of this tribe who, by giving him a |H>ixune<l 
shoulder of mutton, laid, in Mussulman ideas, the 
foundation of the disease which afterwards proved 
mortal. Mahommed, however, was now sixty years 
old. and it seems clear that he never swallowed any 
of the poison, which was probably the wcihknown 
datura^ or juice of the hemlock. In the following 
year he completed his pledge of visiting Mecca, and 
the Koreish, tired with contest, adhered to their 
agreement. For three days he was placed in pos* 
session of the shrine, and there for the first time he 
fullilied all the rites of Islam in the appointed centre 
of the faith. He retired on the expiration of the 
three days; but the appointed hour was drawing 
near when the labour of a life was to be crowned 
with the full measure of success. The Prophet was 
growing old, and had as yet done little which could 
survive his death. He was master of Medina, It Is 
true, general of a powerful army, suzerain of nume* 
rous tribes, and with a reputation which extended 
wherever the Arab orators contended for eloquence; 
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but he was sliil only a local notability. The Arabs 
still looked to Mecca as the pivot on which the 
politics of the peninsula outihi to turn; till Mecca 
was gained. Arabia os a whole was unsubdued, and 
the conquest of die sacred city beenmr an object of 
intense burning desire. He resolved to make a 
final e/Turt to secure it, and the Korcish gave him a 
fair opixirtunity. They nllowtxl on allied sept to 
harry a small Mcccan clan bcamsc they adhered to 
Mahommed, and thus, whether wilfully or utlicrwisc, 
Imilce the ireiuy of amity. The injured family, tJ)e 
Ueni Khoxaa, npplhd to Muhnmmcd for redress, 
which he pronviacd wltli .t sulonin sutseveradon. {-le 
at once miMid his standard, and summoning his allies 
found himself .at the head of eight thoussnd men. 
With tius army he mardicd suddenly on Mecca, 
where a great change iiad apparently occurred. 
Abu .Sofian had cither been wearied out, or was 
aware that resistance was hopeless, white the 
Korcish may be presumed to have become doubtful 
of the wisdom of further war. They made no pre* 
parations for rcslstnnoe, and Abu Sofian, who had 
gone out to reconnoitre, was taken, apparently a 
willing prisoner, to MahommecL The scene which 
followed is probably as true as most historical anec« 
dotes, and is exquisitely illustrative at once of Arab 
manners and Mahommedan legendary style 

" ‘ Out igSM iht. Aim Sr/fmn I * cried Hahonmed, u the Kars 
ishite chief drew neer. ' Hat /Am m/ ytt diuwtrtd that thtri it 
meGai imtthi larda/rmV * Noble end geoeraus tiie t Had 
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thete bees any Cod be»id<^ verily he had been o( aome avail te 
me.’ * And dut Hum nut uimtir M gi tkai / am tkt Pnfket ^ 
f * oontintied Mahormned ' Noble aireJ At lo ibli thin| 
ihne M yet bi my heaut tome hadtancy.' ' Woo it thw I ' a. 
claimed Abbaa ] ' ll it no time for heaiuticy, this. Ueiitve and 
itttify at ooco creed of Iriam, or d«c thy liearl ahall be fevered 
from thy bodyl' It wan, indeed, no lime for lillo |iride or 
BonidD; ami au Aba Solltn, aoeinR no altomatin* |«fi to him. 
rq>eaici] lliv formnia of bdtd inUod and to Mia NVhat a 

momcDl of r-xultatioB it mutt lian been for Mulunnincil when he 
aaw the great leader of tlie Konddi a aut'fdmnl ladicver at hit 
feet t ' Ilutio thoo to hCiera I' ho laid: for ho knew well whea 
to ibow farbcAmnce and getteroeity. ' llaate thee to liw dly t no 
OQC that taketh refuge in the houie of Ahu SoAan ahall Ik harmed. 
And hcaiketi I apeak onto the pcopie, that whoever doeeth the 
door of hit hooae, the inaiatea thereof ahall eim)ie.' Aim SoAon 
haiteoed to retire But before ho could quit the omp, the form 
««ra already under taiM, and were being matdutUed In their tt- 
apcctive column! Standing by Abbaa, lie watched in amacement 
the various tribes, each defiling, with the banner given to it by 
Maliommod, into ita |ito]>cr place. One by one the (lilTefent clans 
arcre pointed out by tiam^ and recogniteil. * And what it that 
black raau^’ asked Ahu Sofian, ' with dark mail and ihining 
lanca?' ‘ U ialbe Bowur of the chivoby of Mecca and Medial,' 
replied Abbaa; ' the bvoured hand that guarda die [>ereon of the 
Prophet* ’ ‘rraty/ ezcUlmed the asiooiihed chief, ' this kingdom 
of Uiy eBcle's ia a mighty kiagdon.' 'Nay, Abu Sofian, he is 
mom ihaa a kiQg->-tH k a mighty Prophet I' ' Yea; tlMie aayest 
inly. Now In me go.' ' Away I' aaiU Abbaa. ' !^K-ed iliee lo 
thy people r" 

On the following morning the arm/ divided into 
four colummt, and entered the city on ail sides, 
unopposed except by a few fanatics, who endeavoured 
00 one side to keep up a running and ineffectual 
hght: and Mabommed stood at last lord of the city 
from which eight years before he had /led a hunted 
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fugitive. It wzs Btill filled with enemies, but the 
magnitude of his triumph had softened his heart, 
and he spared all save four, the exceptions being 
men who had injured or insulted him or his family, 
and a woman who had circulated satirical verses— 
an oOTcncc Mahommed never forgave. The effect of 
thiK ^'cncrous conduct was instantly api>arent The 
McecatiK t?tve in tlicir otlhcsion In a body, and 
MusKuIman wriuirs rm^rd with admiration that 
among them, when they did ut h.sc give way, there 
were no disuffectal The strength thus added to 
Mahommud was imiiortant, but before using it Mecca 
was to be cleared of idolatry. The picenres of 
angels witliin the shrine liad been removed on his 
first entry, nnd now Miihoinmed ordered the idols to 
be hewn down ; Ossa and Lat fell with a terrible 
crash, and Mahommed, os he stood gazing on the 
destruction, an old man, with the work of twenty years 
at last accomplishud, must have felt that he had not 
lived in vain. With Ozxaand Lat, though he knew 
it not, crashed down the whole fabric of Arabian 
idolatry; and the land, though for twelve hundred 
years rent with strife, though the tribes whom he 
bound together have fallen asunder, and all other 
traditions have revived, has never gone back— 
never showed the desire to go back—to pagan 
worship. That one work, small or great, terminated 
then : but to Mahommed it seemed as if too much was 
still left to do. 

Scarcely bad Mecca been purified when the Pro- 
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phet summoned its subject clans, and with an army 
swelled to 12,000 men set out to subjugate Tayif, 
the city which had stoned him when, alone and 
unarmed, he visited it to demand obedience in the 
name of the Most High to a bariLsluxI nni! powerless 
member of thr Kfutiish. On his n>ad he was mi’t 
by the Itvni lluwaxin, the imwcrful trilKi suttlnd 
round Tnylf, tintl mirruwly «*>tcnj«Hl <h*fisit. The 
Ilawasin charged dtiwn a dcniu, and the army of 
Islatn, taken by Kur]>nsc, full into a panic and 
commenced a precipitate retreat Mnhoininnd, how¬ 
ever, knew thjU no army existed in Arabia compe¬ 
tent to face his own, and standing firm, he ordered 
a follower of stentorian lungs to summon the Mcdl- 
nese to his stancbnl. They rallied round him in* I 

stantly, and the dismayed Mahommednna. re-forming 
behind them, charged upon the Uuni Huwasia 
The victory was complete, and the Prophet passed 
on unmolested to Tayif. He failed, however, before 
the city, ehicHy from the Arab lrot>oasibility of 
keeping an army together without commissariat, and 
he returned to Mecca. The property of the Haws- 
zin was, however,divided.and Mahommed exhausted 
his personal wealth in enriching his new allies. So 
lavish were his gifts, indeed, that the Mudinese 
murmured, and Mahommed had, for the fiftieth time, 
to appeal to his rare gift of eloquence to allay their 
discontent Readers of Pariiaraentary debates will 
perhaps catch in this scene a glimpse of the true 
orator. 
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** He then eddrstted ibon m these wonJs:' Ve nea of Medina, 
h hath been reported to loc that yc an diacoDcerted, because I 
have given unto these ebieft Urgeasea^ and have given nothing 
unto yoa. Nov apeak unto me. Did I not come unto yoa 
wblla jrc »ere wandering, and the Lord gave you the right 
Direction?—needy, aod ile enriched yon?—«t enmity amongM 
youraelves, and llo hath iUed your imarta vhb lovo and unity?' 
Ho paused for a reply. ' Indeed, k b even as thoa uyest,' tJtey 
anawered, ' to the l.on] and to Ilia Prophet bdong bcnevotenca 
and grace.' * Nay, by Ibo I<erd t' cooUnutd Mahoiumeil, ' but ye 
might have attivored (and answered truly, for I would have veri* 
(led k myKlf),—Thaw tamul h Ntlint r^ftttd at om /m/oAtr, 
aal $n Un wUitttt U Mtratily ; than aimaf a MpUtt fugitht, 
aad m aintUd tknam mAwi/, aal me jfon Hut an atjitua ,• detfi- 
fMtt, and nv taiattd lAtt- Why arc yo draurbvt in niiul becsuuc 
of the ihlngk of thu life, wherewkh I luve sought to incline the 
hearts of Ihete men tttito Islam, whereas ye are already steodfiK 
in your faith ? Are ye not ntiafied that others sbotild obtem the 
Aodts aixl the caiti^ while ye carry back the Prophet of the 
Lord unto yoor homo ? No, 1 will not leave you ba ever. If 
all oonkind went one way, and the met) of Medina another way, 
verily I would go the way of the men of Medina. The Lord be 
favoumbb itnio them, and Ueat them, and their sons, and their 
lona' sona for ovo I' At tbeae words all wept till tho toan ran 
down upon Lheit beards; arut they called ont wtth.one vote*— 
' Yea, we arc well satisfied, 0 Profibet, with our lot I "* 

Tayif did not escape A converted chief agreed 
to keep the inhabitants within their walls; and tired 
out by a blockade which seemed endless, the citisens 
gave way. They asked privilege after privil^e— 
exemption from obedience, exemption from prayer, 
the safety of their idols ; but Mahommed could not 
yield; and stipulating only for the safely of a 
hunting-forest, they surrendered themselves into his 
hands. He was by this time at home in Medina, 
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whence he sent forth his collectors throughout the 
tribes which acknowledged his rule to collect the 
tithes. A new income-tax of ten per cent would be 
fell as onerous even in England ; but the collccton 
were only once resisted, and usually welcomed with 
oeclamatinn. I Ic, mortxjvcr, either frrun policy or 
really alarmed, ns lu* alleged, at a ruimmr that the 
Greek uini)ur<rr was about to march on him, ordered 
a general levy of his followera. 1 lis power was not 
consolidated cvai in the Ilujux, and m>my of the 
Arabs refuted to obey. The Medinese, wojiry with 
exertion, stayed at home; but still the gathering 
proved that the fugitive had bcoimc a mighty 
prince. An army such as had never been seen 
in Arabia, an army of 20,000 foot and to,ooo 
cavalry, followed hun to the Syrian border, and 
subdued for him the whole of the Christian or 
demi-Christian tribes m the North. The Prophet 
felt that the time was come. All Arabs, save of the 
faith, were solemnly interdicted from Mecca, and a 
new revelation declared that the object of Islam was 
the extirpation of idolatry. Conversions now flowed 
in last, and the tenth year of the I^egira was a year 
of embassies. The '‘king" of Oman surrendered 
all authority to Mahommcd'i lieutenant, Amro. 
The princes of Yemen, the Himyarte dynasty (the 
foundations of whose palaces Captain Playfair has 
just turned up at Aden), accepted the new faith. 
The Hadhramaut followed the example; and as 
each tribe gave way, assessors, armed with the new 
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code, entered their territory, terminated mildly all 
existing authorities, and bound the district fast to 
Islam and Mahommed. The great tribe of the Beni 
Aamir was almost the last to yield; but it yielded, 
and in 630 the Prophet, master of Arabia, uttered 
his final address to the representatives of the pcniii' 
sula, assembled on pilgrimage at Mecca. Mahommed 
had lived for twenty years a life which would have 
hardened the heart and ulcerated the temper of 
almost any man now living—a life such as that which 
in seven years made Frederick of Prussia a malicious 
despot. But there are natures which trouble does 
not sear: and Mahommed, in this his last address, 
solemnly proclaimed throughout Arabia a law of 
universal brodierhood. Though inartistic io form, 
we do not know in literature a nobler effort of the 
higltcst kind of oratory, of the rhetoric which con* 
veys at once guidance and command. 

'"Yt rBOriJCl Ilearken to my weida; far I kftmr not 
whether, after UiU year. I aheU ever ^ siniui^tkt you hero igiin. 

'Your IJns uid I'ropcny ore Mcrod wtU toviehbie amonsu 
one enutber until the end of tune. 

'Tlw liOid hath ardshwd to everjf man the ehere of Hk 
inheritanoc: a TciUincal k not lawful to the firejudicc of heira. 

* The child belongeth to the Paient: lod the vtolaloe of Wed¬ 
lock thall be ftODcd 

' Whoever cloimeth fabely eBoihcr for kti father, or another for 
hk maater, the cuim of God and the Angela, and of all Mankind, 
ihall reet upon hta. 

' Ye People) Ye have right# demandible of yoar Wive% and 
they have righta denamUU# of yea Upon them it k mcombem 
not to violau ikeir oonjngal foith nor commit any act of open 
improprietywhich ihingi if they do^ ye have authority to shot 
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them ap tn Mpu«te ipanmenu wut to beat iHeni vith stripe*, ^ 
not severely. But If lliey refraiB thercfroiti, clothe them end 
feed them iniuibly. \Qd treat yoer Women well: for they are 
vhh you M captite* and prlannen; they have nut power over 
aoyrtHDg u rcfudi iltcrmoivc*. Aod ye Itave verily taken them 
OD the eecurity of Clod ; anti have made their pervnni lawful unto 
you by the word* of God. 

' And your tlavoi I Mco that yr fecij them with aurli food as 
ye eat jrourKlwa i and r^loUia ihvio wiih the alufT ye wear. Anti 
if they commit n bult which yv are itut iiwliiied to forittvc, thni 
•ell them, fur iltey aru the aervanla of tJie t^wd, and are not to he 
lonnenied, 

* Yo Poojdu I herkcfl to my tpeceh and cont[ircitontl the tame. 
Know that every Moslem i< the teother of every tithur .Muslmt. 
Ail of you anon the same equality’ {anil as he pnuwuncal 
these words, he raised hi* arms slefl and placed the ftwcfiiiKcr of 
one hand oa the foroRngor of the iHhrr). ' Ye are one llro(hc^ 
hood 

' Knfta jnwknt awnM fAititt—Whmt ttrriHry h Mti t--Whal 
Jaft' Toeach ipiealiort the reu|ile gave the approiiilaic answer, 
via. ' Tlw Saeted Mwith,—the Sacred Tenitory, -the Kn,*st day 
of rilgnmage.' After every one of these rc|)lic*, Maliuuiincd 
added t * Eimi* U>m iwrnt iHpMaAJt hath Git ma/t th* JJ/t 
mJ lAt Pn/triy ff nth affta anta tka athtr, aatit jt amt yaar 
lari. 

'Let him that la present, tell it unco him that is ahsent 
Haply, he that ahaO bo told, may reroenther heltsr than he whu 
hath heard iL'” 

This was the last public appearance of Maliommcd. 
in the eleventh year of the Flight, while still only 
sixty'three, be issued orders foi a levy to subjugate 
the Syrian desert, and invested Osma, a lad, but the 
son of Zeld, with (lie supreme command; but his 
hour bad arrived. In the beginning of Salar a 
deadly fever came upon him, and he announced 
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tu the weeping coagrcgaiion assembled in the 
mosque at Medina his own approaching decease. 
The exertion increased the disease, and after four 
days of suirering, during which the burden of his 
speech was always of suffering as an expiation for 
sill, he griirtually sank, retaining, however, to the 
last sumewhut of the anctait ftra With a quaint 
touch of siuiric hiiinour, he punished all his wives 
for giving him physic by making them take it too, 
and on Mondity he even joined in the pmyers for 
his own recovery ia the mosque. TIus, however, 
was bis lose uflbrt; and on the Sth June, 633, 
exclaiming at intervals, * The Lord grant me 
pardon." *' Pardon," ** The blessed companionship 
on high," he stretched himself gently, and was 
dead. 

The events which followed his death—the election 
of Omar, the revolt and subjugation of the Arabs, 
the [iouring out of the tribes to the conquest of the 
world, the long and marvellous story of the Gdiphs 
—arc better known thnii thoKC of bU own life. Our 
otdy remaining duty is to sum up his character, and 
record his special inducncc as a legislator. Upon 
his character as n prince, a leader of men, there will, 
we imagine, be little controversy. No man in 
history ever rose to dominion with fewer heavy 
stains upon his character ; none ever exhibited more 
constancy, or a more serene, unwavering wisdom. 
In the hrst test of greatness, wealth of loving 
friends, none ever approached Mahommed Alex- 

r 
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ander had friends of a sort, but Hophaation was not 
of the stamp of Abu Bekr, and the majority of 
heroes have been lonely men. It is as a Prophet 
only that he will be seriously condemned, and 
doubtless his proplictlcal pretensiuns coloured his 
whole life. Wc enn but statu A Strong; conviction 
when wc affirm that a scries of minute fnrLs leave no 
doubt on our mind tivtt Mahomimtl w:ls from first 
to last absolutely sitiotre. Ilu really believed that 
any strong conviction, even any strong; wish, that he 
entertained was borne in upon him by a power 
external to himself: and as (he first and most 
memorable of these convictions wns faith In God, 
he believud that power to be God, and himself its 
Messenger. The mode of expressing his convic¬ 
tions was undoubtedly on invention; but that the 
basis of his faith in himself was sincere, admits, to 
our mind, of little question. This strength of 
conviction extended oven to his Icgisladve acts, and 
we cannot better conclude this brief notice of bis 
career than by a glance at his true position as a 
legislator. Politically, it is cosy to understand hit 
position. Qdluving himself the Messenger of the 
Almighty, no position save that of despot was 
possible to him, and he made on this point no 
provision for the future. The Mahommedans deduce 
from his opinions tlie Idea that the Caliph is vice¬ 
gerent of God, and of course absolute ; but no such 
theory is laid down in the Koran, and the Waha- 
beea, the strictest of Mussulman sects, acknowledge 
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no such dogms. Its adoption was the acddenul 
result of the movement which followed hU death, 
and which compelled the Arabs to entrust despotic 
authority to their chief. Mahommed settled nothing 
as to his successors, and it is therefore only in social 
questions that his legislntioit is still operative. And 
even here wu are almost without the means of 
knowing what were the principles he intended to lay 
down. The living law of Mnhommedanism U not 
to be found in the Koran, but in the commentators 
—a set of the most vicious scoundrels who ever 
disgraced humanity, whose first object seems to 
have been to relax the plain meaning of the original 
edicts as far as practicable. The original code is on 
moat points just enough. The law as regards pro¬ 
perty differs nothing in essentials from that which 
prevails in Europei Property is sacred, and is 
pretty fairly divided among relatives. Life Is held 
In reverence, and theft is prohibited, even with 
cruelty. Truth is stnMigly inculcated, and adherence 
to treaties declared an obligation binding on the 
conscience. Adultery is punished with death, 
though that provision is hampered by a curious law 
of evidence ; and reverence for parents is sedulously 
inculcated. The law, in fact, except on one point, 
differs little from that of the Twelve Tables; but 
that one has modiffed all Asiatic society for evil 
We must give a few words to an unpleasant topic. 

It will be observed that we have said nothing of 
Mahommed’s private life, of which all biographers 
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descant so much-^oT hit eleven wives and two slave 
glrU, of the strangely relaxed law of iht; tuxes 
which he established, and of his own ilc|urtures 
even from that loose code. Thu oiniKsion was 
intended, for we conceive too mudt lus ,ilw;ty« been 
made of that point in MahoinnKti‘.<i cirenr. In 
cariy life, tcm|icmtu to a marvel for Anibhu hu was 
undoubtutliy in his Inter yisirs n man loving women. 
We do not say " Heuntiota " advisedly, for though 
all things good and bad arc recorded of Mahoinmed, 
we hear of no seduction, no adultery,^ no iiitcrfcr' 
cnee with the families of his followers. He was 
simply a man loving women, and heaping up wives, 
as if he had been exempted from the law he himself 
laid down. He pruUtbly thought hu whn, us his 
followers undoubtedly did, and itcrsonally he was no 
worae than tliousands whom modern Huru|)c pmc> 
tically condones. He was no better, but it is mere 
folly to say that his legislation was exceptionally 
licentious. What he did as regards his followers 
was simply this; he left the question exactly an he 
found it—did not rise one hairbreadth above the 
general level of Oriental opinion. That opinion is 
doubtless an evil one. The true law of chastity, 
the adhereaec of one man to one woman as long as 
they both live, is written in a revelation older than 
any book—in the great law which makes the 
numbers of the sexes equal- .That law, however, 
has never yet reached the Oriental mind. It is the 
‘ Zeuaab wM |ivea le hun, not ukea. 
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fixed opinion of Asiatics that the relation of the 
sexes Is a purely physical one, and not subject to 
any inherent law at all; modifiable, it is true, by 
external legislation, but not in itself a subject of 
necessary and inevitable moral restraint Ma< 
bommed made no attempt to alter that opinion. He 
fixed a limit to the number of wives, but it was 
not intended as a moral protection, for he formally 
assif^od all female slaves to the mercy of their 
maatcra. He left a monstrous evil without a remedy, 
and for so doing be is doubtless to be condemned. 
But that he introduced a new evil is untrue; 
and badly as the system he sanctioned works, it U 
rather among the rich and the powerful than among * 
the mass of his followers that it produces utter 
corruption. 




Rncc-hatrcii in Asia 

T HK <]utsiU'un of mcc>hatnxi in India, wbicU has 
again been opened by Mr. Wilfrid illunt, 
is, politically, not so important as it seems to him 
and to most Englishmen to be. It is a little like 
the question of Socialisin in a country like France 
or the United States, where the immense majority 
o( the potential wtcldcrs of bayonets nwn property^- 
that is, it is Q question of high intellectual and 
social interest, but not exactly a ** burning" one. 
The Government of India rests printarily on its 
ability to crush instantly and infallibly any move* 
ment taking the form of armed insurrection, even if 
it be a movement among its native soldiery; and, 
secondly, on the acquiescence of enormous numbers, 
almost inconceivable numbers, of industrious and 
peaceable peasants holding their own land at a quit- 
rent These peasants feel no race-hatred—that is, 
though they may hate the Government, and in 
certain districts and at certain times do Irate it they 
do not hate It because its i^nts are white, or 
Christian, or bad-mannered. The majority of them 
hardly see Europeans during their whole lives, any 
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more than English labourers see dukes, never come 
into contact with them socially, and are aware of 
them only in those capactiies, vis. as magistrates, 
judges, and revenue collectors, in which they are 
(cost obnoxious. The peasants are not idiots, and 
arc quite nwnre, os tltcy shuxvcd nqicatcdly in tltc 
Mutiny, that tiu: white men's laws nrc just and 
justly administered. Knee-hatred, so far as it exists, 
is confined tu the great towns, which have not in 
India the weight they Imve In Europe, and to the 
minute class educnlud in luiropcan learning, which, 
as yet at Iciut, does not seriously influence the 
country. Still, even wiihin those limits an increase 
of race-hatred is to bn r e g r etted, and we wish those 
who lament it would give the English people a little 
more light as to their idea of the practical way of 
preventing it They have given us none yet. if, as 
they say, race-hatred increases amidst all the 
changes of late years: and we confess we doubt 
seriously the value of the main theory upoo which 
they found their argumentn. They all, though 
using dl/Tcrent modes of expression, assert that the 
remedy is ultimately to be found in more and freer 
intercourse. Mr. Ulimt deplores the absence of 
social intimacies, and ihe reluctance of the two races 
to visit each other's houses, even regretting, as we 
understand him, the disappearance of the old native 
mistresses, who, though they taught their lovers the 
language, so poisoned the fount of justice that Lord 
Dalhousie, when organizing the Punj^ and Bunnah, 
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took a kind of pledge from officers he selected not 
to fall into the old nit Other observers propose 
united Athenaeums, others make a practice of hold¬ 
ing mixed receptions, and others, start dubs 
in London where the cultivatorl of both races may 
learn to undursiami one another. The remedy 
suggested ts, in f;tct, more assodation { and wc are 
not cerLain that it is not aU(ig<*llu^r the wrong one, 
and whether mon: sechiston from uicii other would 
not be mure profiUblu advice. 

It is very difficult, of course, for an Itnglishman, 
conscious of his own rectitude of (uir]>osc and 
benevolence of feding, to believe that he will not be 
more liked when he is better known \ but a good 
many facts seem to show that it is sa He is not 
seen and talked to anywhere by men of a diffcrenl 
race so much as he is in Ireland, and he m not hated 
quite so much anywhere clstL 1 le is decidedly 
much more disliked in Egypt since he appeared 
there in such numbers. Hu is more hated in the 
sea-coast towns of India, where he is prominent, 
busy, and constantly talked to, titan he is In the 
interior where he is rarely seen; much more de¬ 
tested io the planter districts titan in the districts 
where he Is only s rare visitor. If there U con> 
tempt for him anywhere in India, it is in the great 
towns, not in the rural stations where he is so 
nearly invisible; and contempt is of all forms of 
race-hatred the most dangerous. It may be said 
that the Englishman in great cities is often a low 
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fellow, but that u not a sufficient explanation. The 
officers of the old Army were not low fellows. The 
broadest of all facts bearing on this suggestion of 
more intercourse is the fate of that Army. No class 
of natives knew the Europeans so well as the 
Sepoys knew their officers, and among no class was 
that knowledge in itself so little irritating. They 
were notoriously better treated than the men of any 
army, the etiquette wtut always to listen to their 
complaints, there wu a feeling in many regiments 
that the rclntion between men and ofTiccrs should be 
filial and itatemal, and everywhere tiie officers had 
been true leaden in battle—yet the Sepoys slaugh¬ 
tered die officers out, killing also their wives and 
children. Association had in that case only deep¬ 
ened race-haireiL It certainly docs not extinguish 
it in the Southern States of America, the Nor¬ 
therners who do not live with the Blacks, being far 
more disposed to do them justice, tliough, when they 
emigrate southwards, they often display a harder 
and more bitter contempt. The Indian who, of all 
the heroes of the Mutiny, showed the most bitter 
enmity to the British race as distinguished from the 
British Government, was Asimooilah Khait, who 
had lived years among them, and knew English 
perfectly; while no white dwellers in the tropics are 
quite 10 just and benevolent towards dark races as 
English Members of Parliament, who never saw 
them. The two hundred years during which Span¬ 
iards and Indians have dwelt together in South 
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America have not softened their mutual antipathy \ 
and the A'rab who has lived in Paris is, when he 
returns to his tribe, the one foe to be dreaded in 
Algeria. In truth, if wc are to take facts as evi¬ 
dence, it might fairly be said that the li:ss the white 
and the ouluurud niots cotnc; into aiiitact with luich 
other the hats is tin: dirvrlopnvmt «»f nictvhaircd. 
which (inly Umds to become dangcxuim when ihc^y 
art: inU:rs[uirsc(l, niid mmunlly comiirchcml unc 
anodter’s strength and wutkntnts. 

We susj>cct that it is in rutcrvi: rather than 
association that protection ogainsl nicc-hatred 
^Otild be sought, and would, if it were of the 
slightest use to write on such a subject, impress 
upon all Europeans in Egypt, as well as in India, 
in every place indued where they arc brought in 
contact with the dark races, a change, not of habits, 
but of manners. It ought to be an inexorable 
etiquette for every European to treat every native 
acquaintance or intcriocuior—wc arc not speaking 
of friends—with a grave and kindly but distant 
courtesy, not unlike that of the native himself in his 
best mood. The European's familiarity is sure to 
be offensive, his proclivity to ''chaff* is disgusting, 
and his habitual impatience—a foible of which most 
Ecgltshmen are scarcely conscious—is always mis* 
taken for anger. Silence, not speech, is in Asia the 
mark of breeding, and a laugh the one indulgence 
into which the superior is never, except among his 
closest intimates, betrayed. Ail Asiatics attribute 
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to almost all Cnglishmeo atrocious manners, chidly 
because Englishmen are so impatient of toes of time ; 
and we are all more irritated by habitual ill*manQers. 
and especially ill'inanners indicating contempt, than 
by any ordinary oppression. Nine*tenths of the 
reeling Mr. Illunt deplores, and wisely deplores, 
proceeds from the unintentional ill-manners of the 
ruling caste, which can only be modified, if at all, 
by the adoi^tion of an inexorable etiquette, any 
breach of which Society should puitUh. There is, 
we fear, little hope of the adoption of such a rule, 
the Englishman being unable to rid Itimsclf of tlic 
feeling that among all other people he has a right 
to be unbuttoned, or to be, at all events, himself; 
but U is in this direction, and this only, that a 
genuine advance towards friendly relations is to be 
made. No native of Intba who comes in contact 
with Lord Dufferin will feci race-hatred towards 
him, or would, even if the result of die interview 
were an order for his execution. 
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Arab Courage 

W ] I AT a Hood of lijjht these skirmishes on ihe 
Red Sea tltrow upon Mahummixian history’, 
and espectoily upon tbosu two most oUscum series 
of evcDta,— the early conquests of the Arabian 
Caliphs, and the successive failures of the Crusadinjf 
armies Co turn Palcstiae into a Euro[>can province I 
Writer after writer has attempted to account for the 
defeat of tltc Roman armies, still the best disciplined 
in the worid, by Arabs less numerous and less dis> 
ciplined than themselves, and has failed; and. 
conscious of failure, has ^iisoled himself cither 
by depreciating the Roman troops as cflctc and 
enfeebled by luxury, or by raising *' fanaticism ” into 
a military quality of almost supernatural force. 
Even Sir William Muir it forced to explain the 
marvellous battle of Yakusa —> the battle which 
prostrated Heraclius and deprived the Eastern 
Empire of Syria—by hinting that, what with their 
new creed and their hunger for booty, and their 
desire for tlte female captives, who were after each 
victory distributed among them, Khflltd’s soldiers 
had become, as it were, transformed into the 
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{greatest warriors of tlie age. It was, no doubt, 
a marveltoua battle Hcraelius, at lastlalarmed for 
the Roman dominion—which, wc must remember, 
seemed to him, and to all of his generation, a part 
of the divinely imposed order of mankind—had 
despatched a great army of 90,000 Regulars, assisted 
by duuds uf auxiliaries, chicily Bedouins, exceeding 
150.000 in number, U) mnkc a final end of Ute new 
and threatening power. They encamped on the 
bank of the Yurmuk, in Syria, under the command 
of the Kmperor's brotliur Thuodoric, ami his cele¬ 
brated General lUhan, the Armenian, and so 
alarmed the Moslem Shdlchs, who controlled only 
40,000 men, that at first they avoided batde. 
They counted tlicir enemies, and would not attack. 
KIiAiid, however, made a forced march across the 
Desert—his picked men living for five clays oa 
water extracted from slaughtered camels—ioduecd 
the Sheikhs to encrust to him the supreme com¬ 
mand, aad in one tremendous day in September. 
A.a 634, utterly destroyed ihc Roman hosts After 
a skirmish, in which four hundred Arabs taken by 
surprise vowed to die. and died sword in hancL 
Khklid ordered a general advance:— 

The Roman* too advanced, and the chat^e waa nuM on bocii 
aide* with the •word. AH day the batUe n(cd. Fortune rahed, 
and lha eamiife amongst (he Moiteni. aa veU ai (he Roouuia, 
wu great IkTima** g^lent company, holding thaw groaad fan 
u a rock ia ftoot of KhAlkl'a tnt, boro the brunt of ibc day, 
they wer* tf ain or dnabled almoit to a man. $0 fierce «ere lha 
Ariba, that even the womea )otiied their butbatufa aod hrotben 
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in the 6eld j and Huweiria. daui;hlcr of Abu SuAin, rnheritinf 
the ipint of her mother Hindi tiu leveretjr wuumled in an en¬ 
counter with the enemy. Towards evenioiK the Kumans besan to 
falter. Kh&liil, quickly ptrceiving that their hMW were rleelining 
from the infantry, launched Ida evotre as a wcd|:e Itciwceo the 
two. *11)6 cavalry, with noriiini; lieliiitii them Int the |>rcri|iice, 
iiuule a Aerce ebarse tvt llieir Km; tbr Moalem iroiii« o|icnoil 
to let them ]iaii, aim] mi they Kainttl the I'licti country nnti never 
afain apjH'arccL Hut MimIciun thni luraeil rixhl uimI left upon 
the reiiuiiiinftrorrQcoiiiHnl uplivtwecn IhcrAvmcond thccliaamj 
and, oa llicy drove all bcfmu them, the KiiiiiAM nn buth hands 
were lO(x|ilcd over iIk* lunk even ua a wall ii (oiifilcd over." 
‘Die battle drew on Into tiM night, but oiqioiitlnn waa now in 
vabt. Ttwsa that escaped the swuid were hurled in a moving 
mass over the edge into the yawning gulf. " One airuniiiDg 
would draw ten othoa with him, the bee as arell m chAtned." 
And so, in dire confotton and dismay, the whole multitude 
petkhed. The fatal chaatti Yacte oigulfod, wt are luld, tM,ooo 
men. FicAr, the Koiiua General, and his fullov^jqilaina, unable 
to bear the sight, ett liuwn, drew tlieir togas around tkisut. and, 
biding their feces in ites|air and alumc, awaited thus their fate. 

The *' chained" men were picked ooidiers, who 
chained themselves togcchi:r to make charges in 
mass. Sir Gerald Graham would, we think, under* 
siBod that story, and account for the Moslem victory 
by military reasons, the simple expliination being 
that the Arabs fought then, as they fight now. with 
a fury, a perseverance, and a contempt of death 
which hardly any troops in the world have ever 
surpassed. They were personally the Romans' 
superiors io battle : and they killed tliem out, 
retreat being impossible, by sheer bravery and hard 
fighting. Without entering into the difficult ques* 
tlon whether the Roman soldier had d^enerated 
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At al]-^ question on which the evideocc is most 
conflicting—it may be uken as certain that the 
Englishman of u>*day is a better man, and as 
nearly certain that, but for the Gardners and the 
rilles—that ts, but for the terrible armour that is 
forged for us by science — the Arab, with his 
sui)cnar numbers, would wipe him out on the 
shores of the Red Sea as completely as Khftlid's 
tribesmen did the Roman. Kh&lid's ma> poured 
nn Bahon's regulars exactly as Osman Oigna's men 
poured on the Bcrkahircs and Marines—the very 
incident of the women charging being repeated— 
and but for the rides Osman's might have been 
as successful Every correspondent, at all events, 
thinks and says so. Why ? Sir W. Muir speaks 
of fanaticism, and greed, and lust all conspiring 
together to make heroes; but as a matter of fact, 
these motive-powers did not operate until KhAlid 
joined the troops, and, splendid strat^ist though 
he was, trusted the battle to die m^pifloent daring 
of bis Desert soldiery. That this courage was 
indamed by " fanaticism "—tliat is, by a sure and 
certain hope of reaching heaven if they died in 
battle—is true enough; but even that faith would 
not have so operated except upon men of excep¬ 
tional personal daring. It does not so operate upon 
millions of convinced Mahommedans. The simple 
truth is that the Arab of the Desert, whether of 
the pure blood of Ishmael or of that blood crossed 
with the negro, was then, and U now, by luture one 
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of the warrior-races, the superior of the Roman, 
even when Roman battalions wore stiffened ** with 
barbartonsi and the equal, as he showed subse¬ 
quently in the Crusades anil in Spain, of nny 
Northerner whatever—Saxon, or Krank, ur Tciiton, 
Of Visigoth—a man who can (iKhl-on when iK'aten, 
and die hanl even wiM:ii left iiloiu*. When he lirst 
come out of the IXtticn. he durud fact; the Roman; 
6 vc hundred ye^irs later, he faciH! tlie mnil-clad 
soldiers of Rurojiu, and he is fnein}; Kn^'lixli soldiers 
co-day, and always in the same innninu’, wiili the 
most reckless personal valour and a contempt for 
death which scarcely any Europeans {mmscsk Our 
soMiers call him a brute because, when wounded, 
he courts death by sJasliIng at his captors: but if 
Tommy Atkins knew he must die in agony-~therc 
are no doctors or ambulances with Osman Uigna— 
and believed tliat if he could only get killed he 
would go straight to lloitva). he would in all 
probability do predsoly the same thing. 

We press this point of the (icntunni valour of 
Arabs over and over again, not because anybody 
U just now doubting it, but because the successes 
of Europe for the last century tend to make 
Englishmen mistaken in their views of history. So 
many large Asiatic armies have been overthrown 
by small European armies, that we have come to 
doubt whether any Asiatics ore brave, whether the 
Turks, whose courage is undeniable, have not 
acquired it in European air. and whether Europe 
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could not, if it pleased, rule all Asia with a very 
small exertion of its military strength. We have 
come to doubt whether tlie Koinan and the Uyxan- 
tine, and the Uarbariau and the Southern Eunipean, 
all of whom the Arab mastered, can have been 
much of u fighter after all, and to question whether 
the comparatively small Greek garrison whicli de- 
Cunded CoiMtautintqilu agaioxt Asia for two ceo- 
turius so heroically must nut have been ** ellete.'* 
We suspect time although luxury see In, and the 
numbers of ruling races, like the Italian and the 
Greek, greatly diminished, the extension of slavery 
caiing-out free men, much of the success of the 
Arab was due to persutul superiority in battle, akin 
in degree, iliough not in kind, to that of the modem 
Euroi}can. The Crusader certainly thought him 
the fiercest of Infidels, and so did all Europeans 
of the Mediterranean down to the lime when 
Admiral Pellew blew away with his cannon-balls 
the charm which for centuries had hung around the 
Moorish name. The difHculty is to understand 
why the Arab ever lost his control of tlie Mussul¬ 
man world i but we txdievc it was mainly because, 
moved by the dislike of the later Caliphs, who 
could not endure his simple aiKl, indeed, democratic 
ways, and by his own instinct fer independence, he 
returned to his deserts, there to live his own life 
until the opportunity should once more offer for a 
charge upon the Asiatic world. He does not fear 
the Turk even now. The Uesert, os Mr. Disraeli 

Q 
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detected, prcscrvoi the Arab. We will not say that 
the life of cities and of aj^cniicirc kifls out his 
higher qualities, for the uviJ(.iici: U imitcrfuct: but 
it is proiubtu that this is occaHinnally the case. 
While the Arab of Algirrs remaiintl dia-p into this 
cenUir)’ n formidjildc noKIuit Ixxmuso }t<* lived the 
inde|iundant life of hiH diMTl. the M‘tih*d Arab of 
itgy|>t has hwt his righiittt: 'lualiiii'K. which also 
must have declined in llu! Ar.ih of .Stritlhcm S|uun 
before he was ftnidly driven init No doubt the 
Spaniards multiplied, and the Arabs did not; but 
in the later battles, before the fall of Granada, the 
Qmstians displayed the higher nghtingqiuwer. At 
all events, the Arabs of the Desert nniiain among 
the bravest of mankiiub facing 1xaUt% In which, if 
wounded, they must die of torture or starvation, 
with a fierce delight not wholly explicable by a 
revival in them of tlie faith which the Indian 
Mussulman also holds, but does not die for. Men 
who talk glibly of ruling die Soudan should read 
a little of Arab history, and consider for five minutes 
how many soldiers it would take to keep, say, only 
two millions of Khftlid's men In |K:rmancnl and 
orderly subjection. They will find that, in fighting* 
fury at ah events, tiierc lias been little change in 
the Arab. 
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O NE of the g^rftvcr newspapers—wo think it 
was tliu St, Jamts's Gau/ts — has made 
the panuloxicU remark that a main dilBculty in 
the way of improving the condition of workwomen 
in tho East End of London arose from one of 
their virtues. They are so steadily and rigidly 
abstemious, that they tatt live by wages upon 
which men. or less abstemious women, would ac* 
tually starve. Many of tiie class of sempstresses, 
for example, cootrivo to reduce their weekly outlay 
to the absolutely lowest point consistent with living 
at all. by dispensing with all luxuries whatever, 
and witli many of what arc considered by the 
more fortunate simple necessaries. They touch no 
alcohol, they dress in rags, they buy only the food 
which is the eheai>est They live, in fact, oo 
bread, a little fat, and water, or, when hot water 
is procurable, a little, a very little, tea. This ab¬ 
stemiousness, said the Si.yams's Gasuttt, injured 
them greatly, for it was only in consequence of it that 
the " sweaters " were able to apply the competition 
screw in its full force. If the women had more 
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wants, tKcy would, in the end, have more money. 
The remark struck us us most subtle, and recurred 
to our memories with a now fli;;nthcaiicc on 
readinjj Sir John Gorsl’s Indian Uud^et The 
main nason why Indian linnnrr is so dilTicuh, 
and new Oixalion in Imlia so iiii|Nissihh% nr so 
full of risk, is that the Iiidun |Nsi|tli> Ivm; aegnired. 
or hnvi: devetojHsl in ulHtornuiI |tn»|»ortioiis. two 
virtues which Muro{Kiui inor.dists an* neviT tired 
of praising. Tlturu is no alisiemKiusmss in ilie 
world, and no thrift, liku Uie thrift atid ahsieminus' 
ness of the average native of IndiiL AlmoKt oJone 
among the working men of the \vt»r]d, he has 
raised bhusclf nenriy olmvc wants, luis stripped 
himself of all the iw/rf/z/ww/a of luxui*)'. Millions 
of men in India, es(N*d.dly on the rich'T soils and 
in the river deltas, Uve, m.'ury, and reur tipparcntly 
healthy children, U|ion on Income wliicli. even 
when the wife works, is rarely above two shillings 
A week, and frequently sinks to cigiueeu|H:ncc. 
The Indian is enabled to do tJtis not .10 mudi 
by the cheapness of food^for though It i.s cheap, 
a European who ole the same footl would want 
hve times the money merely to feed himself—u 
by a habit of living which makes him independent 
of the ordinary cares of mankind. He goes nearly 
without clothes, gives bis children none, and dresses 
his wife in a long piece of the most wretched 
muslin. Neither he ttor hit wife pay tailor or 
milliner one shilling during their entire lives, nor 
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do they ever piirchosc needles or thread, which, 
indeed, it U contrary to a semi*re]igious etiquette 
ever to use The poorer peasant inhabits a hut 
containing a single covered room of the smallest 
size, with an earthen platform or two outside it; 
nnd n^ he coastntets and rcixtirs his own dwelling, 
he virtually [xtys no rent, except for the culturable 
land. 1 Ic never towclies alcohol, ur .any aul>stitute 
for it Then: is nn Idea in EngbuU tliai he eats 
opium or hemp; but he, as a nitu, swallows neither, 
—firstly, because lu: rt.>gards them wiilt os mudi 
moral uruipathy as any English gentleman; and 
sccomliy, Itccause lie could not by nny possibility pay 
for articles whtcb In India, os everywhere else, 
arc exceedingly expensive He cats absolutely no 
meat, nor any animal fat. nor any expensive grain 
like good wheat; but lives on millet or small rice, 
a little milk, with the batter from the milk, and 
the vi^lablus he grows. Even of these he ants 
more sparingly than the poorest Tuscan. Once 
H quarter, perhapR, hu will cat enough, during some 
festival; but as a rule, he knows accurately what 
will sustain him, and woidd be enraged with the 
wife who cooks for him If she prepared more. He 
is assisted in this economy by a religious rule 
which we liave never seen a Hindoo break, and 
which is undoubtedly, like the rule against killing 
oxen, a survival from a military law or custom of 
the most remote antiquity. The leaders of the 
people, when Indians were nomads or invaders, 
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made It a grand crime to kill the only beasts 
available for transport or for agriculture, and re¬ 
fused pemiisaion to cook ntorc than once a day. 
The Hindoo, ihen-ibre, must wait till nightfall for 
hia second meal, and has coniractctl a fixiHl huliit 
of not cadng, except occasinruilly fruit, more than 
twice in tl>c tw(utly-four honrH. Kv«m\ this dixm 
not cxhnuHl his ca|Hu:ity of nlntcminnsnc-VL It is 
impossible to say whnt |irt>)K]riiun of the Indian 
people cat only intcu in n full day, but in mmie 
districts it is a (icrcupliblu nm% and nvun on the 
moat fertile lands of liengal the prusuitt wrilcx lias 
occasionally cornu across evidence which has shown 
him that most respi.-ctriblu men, quite on a luvul. 
except os to knowludgtt, with our Northern unskilled 
labourers, were Uviiig, xnd Itail lived for yuurs, on 
one meal a day. Such men, even when they cat 
twice, are beyond “wants," and are cltu despair 
of the Chancellors of the Uxchctpiur. You cannot 
tax men’s skina They consumu nothing and anck 
nothing which can be taxed except salt, and. ac¬ 
cordingly, that has been taxed probably from the 
days of Fonts, certainly from days long antecedent 
to the Mussulman conquest of the Peninsula 'Fhcrc 
is absolutely nothing else except the food itself, 
and to tax that would involve the extinction of 
the people. 

We shall be told that we have drawn a painful 
picture of poverty, but that it indicates no virtue. 
Well, wc do not know. It is a Utdc dUBcult to 
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ninku the ideas of one race dear to men of another ; 
blit wo bdlcvc few of Uie Settlement olheers, who 
of all men best ‘know the read people of India, 
would deny limt titcir abstemiousness vras in pare 
a virtue. Thu inciita) habit which enables Indiami 
to alwtnin fnmi plen.'iant tiling may have been 
Ifvnuralctl in Uiciu by n^s of continuous want; 
IniC that i]u!ru in a inciilal hnbtt which makes 
nbKicmhMiRiu'jw <^<iiur Uj ihi;tii is cermin. They arc 
like woim:n, who like nice liunj{s occasion- 

idly, Ihii who do nut pivi: to cntiii^ and drinking 
aiid cunifuri ^ctumilly the (irodi(>iuus place in Ufu 
whicli btiiglish men, tind is^Hxbtly HngHxh work¬ 
men and phihuithnipiKts, now da Millions of 
nativen. hul^icd no ilimhl b^ the ascetic teaching 
of their creed, do iicii care much about comfort 
for their bodiu-n, and would railiur have comfort 
in oduu* dirnctions, —say, through leisure or accu- 
mulntiua They will nut be worked to death for 
their Htoiuach's snke. They will accumulate if they 
see n cliance, liowuver their inindcs may clamour 
to be comforteii. There is no thrift like native 
thrift, and nbstemiousm-sa b its root Peasants 
who imve liegun to save consbmtly continue die 
wny of living we have described for years on end, 
and not unfrcqucntly adhere to It after (hey iiave 
grown poutively rich. They always, when in 
misfortune, meet it by complete personal self-denial. 
They waste on raArrtages and festivals, and on 
expenses, often legal, which they deem essential 
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to honour, or which sailkfy their pride; but tlicy 
do not waste oo themselves, even in copi>cr coins, 
—though they have at least one tnjUc, that for 
sweetmeats, which is marly as Rln>n^ ns that of 
tlic Uriton for beer, or that of the (‘'nmchmnn for 
a satisfying mtsJ. It sm’nnt to us that M-lf n'strniiu 
inHucnces tJtu alwumiinus native, .ih wril nt his 
poverty: nml that wOfntslraitu of thin ilaily ninl 
persuteni kin<l, ofti'it involving gn at ro^Lst.ince lu 
temptation, mul always ttivolviitg hliglii hnl cun* 
tinuous snlTcring, must be ni least of Uic naluru uf 
virtue It is so all the inoru liecatise the native 
neither parades his ecomitny, nor siiticA umler it, 
nor hates the man who has no mtci-?uiiiy to practise 
iL Mo regards hs he does darkniss or d(»th, 
08 part of a Divinely appointed life, thinks about 
other things, ami tlnnigh very rarely a jo>'iHis man. 
is frequently an exccctlingly humorous, and con* 
stantly a placid one. 

If it is admitted, os we sliotdd ra:rtaiiily :ulmit, 
Utat abstemiomocss is a virtue in tlu*. Indian, it is 
a little melancholy to think ikit, ns in the working 
woman of the East End, it produces so litlla result 
of any beneficial kind. Character docs not seem 
to be strengthened by it The imbecile weakness 
of these very men, when custom, or the priests, 
or family pride demand mad waste, has been re¬ 
marked ever since we entered the country, and Is 
a perpetual theme of objurgation to native social 
reformers. They pay, too. unjust demands from 
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uu(*p^thcrers. from money-lenders, from powerrtil 
enemies, in as weak a way as the scif'indulgent 
do. never resisting extortions which would drive 
Engiishmen of the tame type iuilf-fnintic Nor 
do titcy make their country wealthy. It is a 
curious problem fur the teetotallers :ind vcgctarlins 
and lecturers un thrift; that the Indinns, who do 
not drink, who avoid meat, and who ssivr cash with 
persistent care, have not nuulc India, which is in 
the main a fertile continent, very riclt, nor raised 
the average of wngca very high, nor developed the 
wants which generate what we call comfort To 
all apiK::irancc. the grand results of their splcadtd 
absiemiuiisness are tliat the minimum rate of wages 
is the lowest, prices t)eing considered, in the world, 
and that the continent contains perha|)s a hundred 
millions more pcojdc tlmn b quite good for it It 
looks, os it looks (dso in the case of the working 
women of the East End. as if there were rcsuldcsa 
virtues, or even virtues with an evil result, as if 
profusion developed energy, an<l as if energy pro¬ 
duced more positive good than mere abstinence, 
(t is conceivable not otdy that |)art of the wealth 
of Britain is due to a base desire for beef and 
porter, but that sonte of the spirit of enterprise in 
the people, some of the readiness to spend them¬ 
selves in furious working, it due to it too. We 
will not say that abstemiousness in a whole popu¬ 
lation produces as much harm as good, for we do 
not know enough to venture such on opinion; but 
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we wtH sfty that fanatict and faildiwt may study 
Indian virtues and ihcir results with a );Dod deal 
of inatrucuon. A little ludness ini}>hl be guod 
for them. There are tigus. fur instmicu, we are 
told, as yet faint, tlmt luitivu nlMti‘miiitiNni*f» and 
tlirift may yhtlJ tu nnt: lUnm); ti*m|iliUi«tit now 
prcwlng wry chrsely iiirtin llvin. Thty all Hkr 
tea, and nviy by likit I'JiKlitli m'liiiMiruHsea, 

like it in tmivt* il, tliiHigli its ennstiinpUon 

—now ounfinal in tm-tltchtr -wnuhl '.TtMlly disturb 
the economy of dxnr hinisi^hulds. If Utnt ever 
hap[)enod, Indian Chonccllurs nf the Ivxdiequer 
would jump for nnd we fuid Iiy no meana sore 
that Ute wealth of the (icople wnuki not tte greater. 
Tea is os mucii pun: w.wie. (occt*|>t in the pleasure 
it gives, as nlcidinl, jxrlmjn it is trvfm more so; 
btit then, the drarin: Uk Um pnMliicis the energy 
necessary to obtain ir, nml so for uk .ipiieani, the 
countervailing conM’i|uunce of absU-inioiimuss Is 
deficient energy. 



The Asiatic Notion of Justice 

T lir. o|>iHMiUoii oiTcrud Rim PasbA and 
others of the higher ufliciai% to judicial reform 
in E|;y|H. u Ksually set domi in this country to 
corrupt motives. They waitt bribes, it n said, for 
prolectinf* uuwtvihy suitors, or tliey desire the 
opportunity of op(>rcssing tlicir enemies, or their 
dependents’ enemies, throu(;h Uu: sigency of the 
police. The cliargc is probably true in part, most 
Orientals desiring irregular rewards, just an Bacon 
did, and thirsting for irregular power and the abject 
deference and sense of authority which irrc^lar 
power speethly produces; but they could, if they 
were perfectly articitlaiu, make a better defence for 
themselves than Englishmen imagine, a defence, 
too, in whicli the suitors before them would cordt- 
ally ctmeur. There «ire just Asiatics as well as 
unjust, though tJiey are usually few, and Asiatics, 
too, whom no man could bribe; and as they and 
their suppliants would resist Mr. Scott's reforms as 
stiffly as their corrupt compatriots, it may be of 
some interest to a few observers of human future 
to state the reasons why. The popular nouon that 
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Asiatics do not care for justice, or even positively 
dislike it. is. of course, entirely without foundiUion. 
The approval of Justice is almost as instinctive as 
the idea of difference between rij{ht ami wronK, and 
ait Asiatic submits more luimWy m a just senUmcc 
than a E«ro|X3u». The mp'ni "f ficul. Im thinks, 
has found him nut. wIticU it wits his i-sihstLiI Imsi 
mas in thin worM to do. ami which is uvichuci*. 
nmontf other ihintfs. of th»; nMitiyof his ctmunission, 
and vindicliveticM on that account would br. only a 
new crime,—an idea asscriwl by UuKlish tptol 
keepers to be also cntertnincti by tin: amview in 
their chitTRC. The Idea thiu an Asluic docs not 
desire a just decision on the merits of the ease as 
between pbuntifr and dcfaulant. or accuser and 
accused, is uuerly without fountLition. 'ITtc only 
differences In that rcsjtcci between the races are 
that the Asiatic is not convinced of the inherent 
equality of men. holding that the jjreat and those 
invested with sanctity ouglu to have some favour 
shown them, and that as ruj^'urds fittinj* punish* 
ments. he bulonj;a to the fifteenth century, and 
would have no kind of fcclini' obout lonuro, muti¬ 
lation, or breaking on the wheel. The highest 
Egyptian expositor of the law did, indeed, in tills 
very discussion, lay it down as a cardin.d dogma 
that a brigand should sufier the amputation of his 
hands, a penalty whidi no European Government 
dare attempt to enforce for any offence whatever. 
It U not as r^anls justice in itself, but as regards 
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llie method of distributing it, that the Asiatic parts 
company front the European. The tatter in all 
countries insists on u specially qualified Judge, 
deftnite rules of evidence which often exclude 
evidence, and u mode of procedure as well known 
and as rigid .*i8 the law itself. He always employs 
expert tniirrmrdiorics to nttack or to defend, and he 
hns iRuinlly nil tncx(>1icablu desire that die place for 
doing jnstiev should, so to speak, be consecrated to 
ihm busmioM only, n sentence delivered out of Court 
striking him os something nhnomud. suspicious, and. 
in some way not defined, IrrcvurcnL The result of 
these feelings is. tlut the Englishman, American, or 
German secures justice, but only after an expensive 
and tedious process, excessive interruption to 
ordinary business, and. in civil cases, great difler- 
cnees between the amount of hia just claim and 
the amount which, after the lawyers are paid, 
actually comes into his bands. All that Is to the 
Asiatic utterly detestable. He thinks that when he 
is wronged, it is the business of the ruler, or his 
executive delegate, to right him at once, without 
delay, without cx(>ense, fully and finally. He 
appeals to him loudly in the market-place, in the 
road, or in his hall of audience, indifferently, and 
expects justice either there and then, or if wit¬ 
nesses must be summoned from a distance, at a 
fixed time, oat to be altered without the gravest 
came The decision thus given is to be just, 
inexorably just, but Is to be reached irrespective 
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of »ny nilci of evidence, any cuktunis, nr any Uws 
not directly rclifflou^; and even that last qualifica¬ 
tion is only for ihu sake of fonn. So intense is this 
feeling'. Uat the }^r.\vest charj.»c an Asiatic can bring 
jjgainsi his ruh'r r» that. emtsidr his {taJiicc, 

Uc refa-wnl to hear him. nr that, having given a 
decision, hn faili-.d U> nuk*- It ijwl uidy cxecniivt*. 
Mnrcfivcr. ihu rider w i;niin !y of iiix suhjecu' 
oidniun In the nuiutr. Then? »mv«*r liiis lici:n an 
Asiatic Sovereign, however l>iul, ch- Imwi vi-r accus¬ 
tomed to |»rofouiid SKlnsioii. who wnuUl not have 
admitted that this vv.ts hot duty, which he Hiniicd in 
neglecting, or who. if caught unawares, say on u 
hunting party, would not have fulfdlal it to the 
\xsi of bis ability. AurungKibc the gnat 
Emperor of Delhi, who axsumi^l the inuniutr rather 
of a deity tlmn o monardi, and unctl to n-ccive his 
Court seated on crossed stone girders in tin: mof of 
his audience-hall, twenty feet above all hcails, would 
hear the raggedust wretch in his dominitms, and 
give a decision, often strangely astute, there and 
then: and woe to the courtier, however powerful, 
who barred the execution of a decree so pro¬ 
nounced. The Oriental, in fact, desires suddenness, 
inexpcnsivcucss, nnd finality in the distribution of 
justice, and dicrcforc looks for it—as tliat unhappy 
Sikh is doing who was always getting imprisoned 
because he wanted to ask the Queen in i>erson to 
restore his land, forfeited by some Court's wrongful 
decision—only from the executive power. No 
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Other can bo so quick, or so nnul, or so cheap, 
and the notion of deprivtiij; it of its first function 
is, in tlu* eyes of subject and ruler alike, positively 
immonJ. The Khedive lias just given away UiU 
right, and but that he Is supi>osed to be in durance 
to the infidel, and no longer |>osscssod of frcc'will. 
he would be held l>y every subject to have given 
awny also tiis moral right to reign. 

Of course, as a matter of fact, the system works 
horribly ill, worse. |M:rhn|M. than any system what¬ 
ever, (txcept tluit of Spnin, where you inslitute tlte 
suit and your grandson gets the decree. The ruler 
gels bored with the work, and delr^tcs his power, 
which is again sub-delegated, uniH there is at last 
an ignorant and corrupt official, intent on mor»ey- 
making, wlio can give an absolute order, and enforce 
it with the whole power of the State, and who, being 
the Sovereign’s representative, a independent of 
evidence, laws, and every other restraint, except 
the one remote chance that if a suitor, palpably 
oppressed beyond bearing, can reaclt lus Sovereign's 
enr and convince him, an order may come for that 
(^pressor’s head. So strong is tradition, that we 
think even the Sultan under those circumstances 
would give that kind of redress; but except in 
extraordinary eases when the ruler will work tike 
Frederick the Great, or in the more frequent cases 
when the dread of him Is so acute that the oppressor 
is paralysed by the threat of personal appeal to the 
Throne—this is actually the case in Afghanistan at 
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ihia moment—the reserved power of the S«»vcretRn 
is no protection, and justice sufTert such depmva- 
lion. that but for two chucks very cufi««i3 In their 
upcTHtion, society wotild uo piiciat. Mtjst suits 
and plaints arc bawcen equals, or persoiw nearly 
equal, and bnlxiry in such casts am-lioratts tyranny. 
ihcwmnK^l tnitn Uaiit: willing U) inaki- thi» laqii-r 
pecuniary sacriHcv. Anel lin n* h u point of Injtihticc 
hard to ascitrtain. but iinhibiiahly lK*yiiml 

whicli an ofljdnl Awatic, wht n sitlinj: in jmlnomunl, 
must ool h'O- If ‘»niv«:rai conschatcc 

revoici: he it b«>ycolUrd in a style that u'veit he 
ft^s, and tlic ntmwphuru of resiH-ci fur {jower 
which in Uit liasl cbthei ami ti>u power¬ 

ful, ceases to ;;uard hi« life A* fur the police, 
under ihi* system they ih^aaicfaUj into fiends. 
They cannot prevent access to the oflidal's pre¬ 
sence ; but they collect the evidence. Utuy arrest 
the accused—«nd keep him just as tun^ as they 
like—and they carry out or do not carry out the 
ultimate decree; and r.vury imu of thi»u ojierationt 
is an excuse for a fresh bribe The on'icbt cannot 
punisl) them, and except under sm>erior order never 
does, for either he shiuvi the bribes, or he is depen¬ 
dent on them for tho collection of taxes, the one 
duty he dare not fail in. or he is positively afraid of 
them, the latter a case constantly occurring in 
Egypt, and. it is said, in the interior of China. 
The oppression of the police throughout Axis, 
outside India, is something quite awful, and almost 
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as grsat a cause of human misery as even slavery. 
I ndecd. it would desolate whole States, but that at 
a ccrutn point of endurance the populace takes 
arms, the t)olice nru killed everywhere at sight, and 
society, which os a rule detests breaking up. re-forms 
itself again under the protection of Vigilance Com* 
iniitces. Thu Asiatic knows how to organize them 
well enough, hut never will do h in good time or 
|H:rsistenUy, und wiiai hu lias done It, usually falls 
under ihu cemptntion to use his new power in 
brigandage. 

Nevenhdeas, for all its bad results, there Is 
something lofty in the Asiatic notion of the proper 
distribution of justice, and it does sometimes, under 
very favourable circumstances, as in one or two of 
the snviltur States of India, produce an extra¬ 
ordinary harmony between ruler and ruled, the 
former appearing every day as a bene£eent person 
who redresses wrong as a deity would, at once and 
by a ftat which executes itself; but there is, even 
under such circumstances, a drawback to it too 
seldom noticed. It checks prosperity too much. 
Anglo-Indians often lament dmi the Asiatic system 
is not tried in 1 ndia, where we could secure Just 
satraps ; but just satraps are of little use as judges 
except in a simple state of society. The moment 
commerce comes in with its complexities, the just 
satrap is an injurious nuisance. Solomon was a 
great Judge, no doubt, though a very cruel one. 
cruel as the iirsc Shah of the Kajar family, who 

a 
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ripped open a soldier to see if he hnd stolen sonic 
milk ; but if Solomon had one day dedUed contracts 
according to the English ruiu, that the buyer must 
take care of himxtdf, and the next day according to 
the Mussulman nilc, dial iliuru is always an imjiliinl 
warranty, commerce would havi' b^Tomc iin]Hwsildu. 
To make n cutinlry pnmiteniux, civil suits muic lie 
decided not only wiUi jtiHiicu, hut with justice 
according to a rub which never swerves, u uevur 
forgotten, and is olwuys known iM'foreluutil,—that 
is. in practice, they must be rlccidud hy cx{ierts in 
accordance with written biw. h seems a clumsy 
system, because of the cx|Knsc and delay it noccs* 
sarily involves; but it is the only one which will 
work when allairs have grown in the least di'grcc 
complex or muny'sldud. I'he will of the just man 
armed iviih all powir seems n grand instrument; 
but it is of no use wluievur in deciding whether 
unbleached shirtings ore up to sample, or whether 
sucb-and<such documents establish agency or not. 
Vou must have written law, and there is no written 
law in Asia except tile religious ones; and among the 
religious ones, not one (Uiya the smallest attention- 
very pro()erIy—to such questions as arise in com* 
mcrcc. There must not only be law, but positive law, 
case law, and therefore experts to iidvisc, and there* 
fore rmined tribunals, and therefore that separation 
of law from tlic executive wliich the Asiatic mind 
detests. The process is inexorable, and produces 
exactly the same coacluston as the degradation of 
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justice which follows, slowly but inevitably, on per¬ 
fect dcs]ioti8ffl,->—viz., that if a country wants civiliza¬ 
tion. or prosperity, or unbroken order, it must put 
up with Courts. 


The “ StiiiulanI (if Ctnjifore '* in India 

S IR AUCKLAND COLVIN, tli.- Liuuiwuiit- 
Govemor of ihu North-Wcsl Pruviiuxin—ihc 
great region between Dcngal anil tlie PunjHb--> 
made a speech at Lucknow whiclt, if it<i teaching 
were only accepted by the people, would work a 
social revolution. As most of our rtaulcrs know, 
though few of them probably quite realin'. the "bland* 
ard of comfort" ninung the mrumes of India is almost 
the lowest, or pcrhnps is even the very lowest, among 
the semi'dviUsed peoples (if the wxwld, distinctly 
lower, for instance, than that of the Chinese. A 
hiiriy contented Indian peasant or artisan usually 
seems to Western eyes to possess no comforts at all. 
His cottxige, or rather hut, consists practically of 
a sln^c room, often built of dried mud instead of 
brick, with no floor, no attempt at a chimney, cho 
fuel used being charcoal, and no furniture except 
sometimes a “ charpoy " or two— h.c. the simplest 
form of trestle-bed—two or three brass lotahs, and 
some ungtaied earthen cooking-pots. There are no 
chain, no carpea, no tables for eating, no bedding 

in the English sense, nothing, indeed, whatever on 
u* 
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which a British pawnbroker would, in an hour of 
exponsivcncss, advance 3^. The owner's clothing 
may be worth 55. if he has a winter garment, and 
his wife’s perhaps tor. more, her festival robe, 
usually diaphanous, tl)ou(;h sometimes as tluck as 
nn ordinary KnglUh shirt, having a distinct value. 
Thu children wear nothing uc nil. Thu man never 
MH*sor thinks al>oui tnent of any kind. He never 
dreams of buying oIcoIk)! in any shape The food 
of die houHchuld costs about 6 s. a month, and 
consists of roasted rice nr unleavened cakes, fish if 
procurable, vt^ctablcn, milk, ond a little clarified 
butter, Ute whole licing made tasteful with cheap 
country spices; and his only luxury is sugar made 
up, sometimes cleverly, Rometimes horridly, accord* 
tog to the '*way" of caclt district, into sweetmeats. 
He has practically no medical aid, though his wife 
la helped in her confinements by a midwife nearly 
as ignorant os hcraelf, tmd never dreams of the 
purchase of anylliing uf any sort—with an exception 
to be mentioned by*and'by—^which can by any 
stretch of imagination be described as portable 
propeny. He could lly into the jungle with his 
whole possessions, his farm or hut of course 
excepted, at five minutes' notice, and carry them 
all himself. This method of life, with insignificant 
variations, consisting chielly in on additional number 
of rooms, extends from the bottom of society up 
through the whole body of the poorer peasantry and 
the artisans, until you reach a grade which in Europe 
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would be certainly ranked with the middiu clam, the 
absence of comfort existing os a permanent fact in 
at least twenty millions of households, or a popub- 
tion of a hundred millions. (VVu should ourselves 
put the figures much higher, but we do not want a 
statistical illsputc.) Sir Auckland Colvin, liku most 
Europeans, considers this suite of .'df.tirs ilutestable; 
lie calls on tlie tK*oj>te to wani mem* coinforu, and 
he holds it one of the duties of ihe Mnglixh in Indb 
to break down the Iiirlian indilTrrenci: to personal 
comfort in all matters of daily life, Ilu wants tlie 
Indians, in bet, to house themscIvcH belter, to clothe 
themselves more fully, to buy more furniture, nnd 
generally to desire more strongly those necessary 
articles which, like shoes and stockings in lA>ndun. 
are ebssed by many reasoners as among the ncccs* 
sary conditions and most pai|kablu evidences of true 
civilization. Is he right or wrong ? 

Be it remembered he is not, os so many kindly 
men who do not know India will immediately ussert, 
talking optimist nonsense, or suggesting changes 
hopelessly impoMible on account of the poverty of 
the people. There is a poor ebss of workers in 
India as everywhere else, and In a bnd where 
everything is on the Asiatic scale—that is, Immodcf' 
ately large—chat class is numerous enough to make 
a people; but a majority of the masses whose living 
we have described, and about whom the Lieutenant* 
Governor was talking, could live otherwise if they 
chose. The man in a waist cloth and nothing else 
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has always a hoard of some kind, often a hoard so 
Urge that its muitipHcation by millioni nearly 
explains that drain of silver to India which has 
worried economists ever since our reign b^an, and 
which remains one of the most inexplicable facts in 
Cnnimcfciid history, the silver (lisnpi>canng os if it 
fell ihnmgh Into a hidden reservoir. The woman with 
a thin sheet for her only covering tinkles at every 
stq> she takes, her ankles and arms being loaded 
wiUi silver bangles, which arc not unfrcqucntly 
supiilementcil with a wuUl Ixdt of valuable coins,— 
Knglish suvenugns sometimes in the north, when 
the luirveM has been immense, or prices in Europe 
tempt xpcailatcini to sliip wheat in such quantities 
that the very rivers are overweighted with traffic. 
The child who runs about without a rag on is 
burdened witli silver anklets, and on festival days 
tempts every scoundrel to murder her merely for 
the value of her heavy ornaments. The “ poor '* 
men of India possess a mass of jewels which, if 
applied to that purpose, would in a few years house 
tltmn comfortably—that is, solidly—while the sums 
they waste on festivals and the marriage ceremonies 
of children would provide more furniture than the 
parents could ever use. It is not poverty which 
prevents the growth of the thirst for comfort in 
India, but luxury,—if hoarding and jewebbuying be 
luxuries,—thrift carried unhesitatingly to its logical 
consequence, that money shall not go .out of the 
house, and the ** indifTerence ** of which Sir Auckland 
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then his sense of security would be jjotx:: and wise 
to melt his wife’s jewels, but then where would be 
her social i>ridc?—no mcaui preservative, be it re¬ 
membered. in a non-Christinn land. We arc no pas¬ 
sionate admirers of Thorcau iw he was, i>r even of 
the man Thorcau wislutd U> Mwm U> lx*; but an 
unconscious Thorcau, wholly muiwan: of rlfi»n, and 
rcspeaiiig the barcncvi of his hut lM:c:utso it was 
bare too in hln forefathers' lime, Kruns l») ua ntsirly 
the equal in character <»f tlur smu}* lin^lisbinan who. 
owing all the civilization he h.vi Ui C’hrisUanily, 
often glibly dismisses lltc teachings of iluil crucal as 
“ talk good enough for parsons.” In iu5|iirlng the 
Indian with the thirst for comfort, we may do his 
chaiucicr much disservice \ while ns to his happi¬ 
ness, we question if any comfort except one, medical 
attendance, would add to it one jut,—the best proof 
perhaps, being that many of hU countrymen, when 
they have attained to posilion, and even large 
wealth, live precisely as he docs, buying, no doubt, 
good houses, and occasionally linglish fumilurc, but 
Uving, in their own ofhccs and their women's rooms, 
as simply ns peasants or artisans. The Indian 
poor man is not harassed by the climate of Hurope; 
be has plenty of easy society, lie has no employer 
to fear, and as he sits on the estrade of baked earth 
round his bouse, drinking the soft, sweet air, and 
watching his children, he is as full of humour, often of 
the gayest and most satirical kind, as any Parisian 
artisan, To exchange his religion, with its endless 
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tcrroni about the past and for the future, for the light 
of Chhstiaoity; to alter his moral code dli he becomes 
pitiful and forgiving; to enlarge hit mind till 
iotellectual inoirests fill some space in his life, and 
his talk is not eternally of pence and trilles,—these 
seem to us great objects; but to raise his stanihml 
of oumrort,” nnd so All nil India wUlt discontent, in 
order tbut furnitun*. deiilent and clothiers and con- 
rectioners iuny ntoku great businesses, •we confess 
that this vJTurt to revululionisu the luibiu of a eon* 
tinunt seeni'i l«j uh hardly worth while Our success 
in such a task would be good for the I ndian revenue, 
nn doubt, and therefore for the useful machinery of 
ndministratJnn ; but it would not be equally good 
for the iwoplc. who arc nt present, amid much 
suffering from ignorance, at least free of that burden 
of endless wants and Htrugglings which make up so 
much of the system we vaunt os Western civilization. 
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A MONd Uw! ^n-af cri’fiU which Imvn liiltiK'jic<a1 
uT mnnkimi. ilicn: ix none the {oner 
siren;;^ of which U ik kj dtfTiaiti to dheem, ns 
Hindootsni. Its ^^ovemin^r tenets nre so oveHnid 
with su{)crseitJonK, its central thoii^^hts so obKiirod 
by a tncanly ^rgeous ritual. iLh csmitcInU so smuth* 
ered in what to its teachers statin n<>n-iini»ortant 
decalls, that many oliservunt diNiUl if it has any inner 
life at all. Ninety in a hundred of the Europeans 
in India, Including, unfortunattdy, many Mission* 
arics, regard U as a mass of absurdities, fohtcd by 
cunning priests upon an ignorant |H>puIttlion, and 
intended hrst of alt to secure the ascendoocy and 
tlic easy living of a single hieratic corjioration, 
recruited by hereditary descent, and trained in col* 
leges which are In fact schools for the cultivation of 
ceremonial laws. A few Euroiicans of course have 
discerned that no faith of which this could be justly 
said, could have maintained its dominion over 
millioos of intelligent men for tens of centuries, and 
have endeavoured from time to time to inform 
Europe of the ideas which, under an almost crushing 
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weight of overgrowth, have kept HindooUm alivt, 
which have given its general principles victory in a 
hundred revolts, and which to this day enchain some 
of the subtlest and most disinterested thinkers that 
the world has produced As a rule, however, these 
Muro|Ksin expouiuitn of Ilindooinm have found but 
thin audiences. They have either been distrusted 
as conlroversialihts sworn to a particular view, or 
lutvc been overweighted with repellent learning, or 
have lost all dearness of utterance in the clTort to 
recondle the pr.ictice of Hindooism with the inner 
faith of its devotees. Thu Hindoos themselves 
have helped them very little. Asia b not given to 
explanations such as Europeans understand ; and so 
fares we know, Uierc b no apology for Hindooism 
written in a European tongue by a Hindoo, to which 
any attention lias been paid. It b therolore with 
some surprise, os well as much Interest, that we 
have read a piimphlct writteu in English by a 
Madras Erahmin named Swami Viv^kdnandi, and 
publUhcd at thrcc>farthings a copy, which b intended 
to .supply ihb great dcfiduncy. It was read, we 
believe, originally before the “ Parliament of Re¬ 
ligions * held at Chicago, and b certainly a remark¬ 
able performance. The writer is far too brief; he 
omits altogether to give as the Hindoo view of the 
relation of religion to morality, and he b obscure— 
probably with intention—as to die Hindoo concep¬ 
tion of what he calls “ God ”; and though he knows 
English as well as we do, be cannot entirely rid 
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bimscir of the Asinlic tendency to an iitlnrjcctional 
style, with all its assnmptions and I'nnattons. Still, 
hU little (wiinphlet has tnurits not to be duitktL I le 
really undcrKian<li nt Icasi |iart of wimt is wnnU’il 
of him, and succeeds in telling any ICn^lishtnan 
who will rc.ul liiin |>atiriitly, wliat tin* esstmtiai 
ihon^^dtt <if I lindiMibun ». 

There are, w«! IxIujvi*. mon* than fifty nca-ptotl 
QXtcrmd fonns of llimhHiiM}}, ran^n^ fmii) a wor¬ 
ship which in lurdly lu^tf than relishimn- indued, 
Swam! Viv61cAnaRdd ^ives it tiuil o]>]irt)brious appeh 
lation—H]p to the worship of Uic hi^^hust Sunyascos 
which b free from any fonnulas or any kind of 
ritual, whctlier low or hit;h, U indeed a service of 
pure thou^'ht or rapt contemplation of the Infinite: 
but every Hindoo, whatever his intellectual ^p^dc. 
b aware of and aca’pls certain philosophic dogmas. 
One of these b that spirit cxbis os well as matter, 
and b of necessity, under laws which to liindoos 
seem sdf'Cvidcnt, inhcrcnliy above matter. As a 
fact, for which no one. can account, spirits ore im* 
prisoned in bodies, but spirit b nevertheless above 
matter, is deathless, as most European thinkers also 
believe, but, as none of them believe, b also without 
origin. The spirit, say the Hindoos, or *^$001,” to 
use our \V€:stcrn terminology, can by no conceivable 
possibility have been created, for if created it would 
be liable to die, and that which dies cannot be a 
spirit Swami Vivdlcdnandd puts this dogma for¬ 
ward in the simplest language, not as a matter of 
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argarocnt, but as a fact which, to all who reason, 
must be self'CvidenL He says: " Here I stand, 
and If I shut my eyes and \xy to conceive my exist' 
cnce, ' 1,'' 1,' * I,' what is the idea before me ^ The 
idea of a body. Am I, then, nothing but a combU 
nation of matter and mnturial substances ? The 
Vudas duciare, ‘ Na' I am a spirit living in a body. 
I am not the body, ’llic body will die, but I will 
not die. Here mn I in this body, and when it will 
fail still will 1 go on living. Also 1 had a past 
The Mtut was not crisiLtxl from nuUiing, for creation 
means h combination, and that means a certain future 
dissolution. If, then, the soul was created, it must 
die. Therefore, it was not created." The soul 
being uiicivatud must be an emanation from some- 
diing solf'Cxistcni, and tliat can only be God or the 
self>existcnt spirit which is in all things otkI contains 
all things, being in truth the only reality of which 
everything else is a phenomenal maaifestation. 
Ihring nn emanation, the soul is alwa)^ struggling 
to get l>iick to its source, to liberate itself from the 
fullers of matter, and in regaining unity with the 
Infinite to regain at one and the same moment free* 
dom and "bliss.** The freedom from nutter la 
self'Cvidcnt. and so, as&ms Swami Viv^kdnandd, is 
tlie bliss. He knows quite welt that to the highly 
individualized Western this notion of absorption 
being bliss, seems almost absurd, or at least an asser¬ 
tion that torpor is bliss, and he meets that difhculty 
with almost child-like directness We have often 
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and often read about Uus being caJIul tliu losing of 
individuality os in becoming a stock or a stone. ] 
tell you it is nothing of the kind. If it is happiness 
to enjoy the consciousness of this small btxly, it must 
be more li.'ippiness to unjo}' the cunsciousnnHi of 
two bodies, or ihrei*^ fmir, ur rivc^aiitl the ultimate 
of bapptncMs would be reaciuit when this sense of 
enjoyment would become a iimveRal omsdousnusii.^ 
As the spirit or soul is uiicreuiol niui rannot tlic, 
and stru^^es alw:iyB to regain its habitat, and as 
clearly a great many men arc not fit to n^piin it at 
once, it follows almost as a imtUer of course that 
the soul lives repeatedly in n conscious being, that 
is, is transmigrated,'* a fact of whicJi the memory 
of most men gives them no consciousness—any 
more, says the Mudrassue Hrnhmin smilingly, than 
a Msdrassec's memory gives him his English be* 
fore he wants it and com|iuls it to come to his mind 
—but which is nevertheless a fact proved by two 
arguments. If wc have no |)ast. our misfortunes 
are injustices, ami God is a cruel tyrant, which is 
im|}085iblc: and moreover certain Rishis “ — 
saints '* will do os a translation—have positively 
remembered many lives, or oven all their lives,—a 
huge conception, which the Swami nevertheless 
asserts may be true of all men t—*' This is direct and 
demonstrative evidence. Verification is the perfect 
proof of a theory, and here is the challenge thrown 
to the world by our Rishis. We have discovered 
die secrets by which the very depths of the ocean 
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of memory can be stirred up—follow them and you 
will a complete reminUcence of your past life." 

" Freedom " then being the end, how is freedom 
to be obtained ? It may be obuined, says the 
Hindoo, by all men, by tlic Christian no less than 
by himself if only he wilt become " |nire " ; and it 
is in this dTurt nfcer " purity " dial Hiiidooism an we 
sec it arises. Kadi soct, each caste, cacli subdi¬ 
vision of a ca.itc, strives for it in its own wny, and 
so long an thu wny lends to subordinate mnttor lo 
spirit, no way is wrong. Swnmi Vivdkinandi 
rejects ttUefly, as wc understand him, the idea 
that any worship con be sinful, and regards all as 
sLruggIcrs, sonu:. like children, requiring images and 
ritual to w.ike the consciousness of spirit in them; 
but all pressing forward, though with many fallings 
back, to a ganl that must ultimately be attained. 
“ Ye arc the children of God," he says, " thu sharers 
of immortal blis.s, holy and perfect beings. Ye, 
divinities on cortli, sinners ? It is a sin to call a 
man sa It is a standing libd on human nature. 
Come up, O lions! and shake oQ* the delusion that 
you are sheep—you arc souls immortal, spirits free 
and blest and etcrad. ye are not matter, ye are not 
bodies. Matter U your servant, not you the servant 
of matter. ... If a man can realise his divine 
nature most easily with the help of an image, would 
it be right to call it a sin ? Nor, even when he has 
passed that stage, should he call it an error. To 
the Hindoo, man is not travelling Cxom error to 

s 
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truth, but from truth to truth, from lower to higher 
truth. To him alt the religions, from the lowest 
fetiihUm to the highest tUtsotulism. mean so many 
attempts of the human sou) to gmsp anti realize the 
Inhnite, each dctcrmincti l>y tht: conditions of its 
birth and association; and each of these religiuns, 
therefore, marks a stage of progress, iuul every soul 
\s a childMAglu ws'tring higher and higher, gntlit:r> 
ing more and more sm-nglh till it n'aclirs the 
Glorious Sun." 

This, then, b the inner llindoaism, ilu! Itelief 
which every Hindoo acccjjts, and whiclt sancufius to 
him every act which lie thinks or fancies or dreams 
may be worship. The bwest forms of itlolatry, the 
most prejudicial rules of caste, thu most cruel acts 
of self>maccralion all help him on. os he believes, 
towards that ** liberation ” from the chain of nuxttcr 
which is to him the ideal and tlic iKrfcct coitdition. 
No Hindoo, however low. is wholly without thb 
belief, and, as we suspect, no Hindoo, even if he 
becomes a Christian, shakes himself tn one genera* 
lion wholly free from its tnnucncu. It is not our 
business, of course, to reply to Hindoo advocates,— 
to point out iliac their theory presupposes an end¬ 
less cycle organized rather by Fate than God ; that 
the impossibility of the creation of a spirit is a denial 
of omnipotence; that there is no particle of evidence 
for transmigration: or that their heaven, when 
attained, b only sleep, however blissful, even if it 
be not. as ngiris individual existence, simple aoni- 
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hilation. Al! wc wuh to point oot to>day is that 
the Hindoos liave behind their apparent creed 
another, which cannot fairly be denounced as cither 
savage or ^obiu, niu] that this creed is m its essence 
>nort hoetile to Chrisiinniiy than even sincere Chris¬ 
tians are a{)i to bcliuvu. It rests on a totally 
difTvrent conrvplion of the imuirv of Ute Supreme 
Uuin>«, who, says Sw;uni Vivekdnandi, with all 
thinking Hindoos, tannet be an Individual, or 
possess “ qualities " ; on a radically ^eparatc concep¬ 
tion of the soul, which in Hindooism is practically 
seif-existent, and an a mcUiod of stiviggHng towards 
htaven which may be in tlic highest minds a lofty 
dominance of matter by spirit, but may also be in 
average men nothing but a low formalism adopted, 
no doubt, with an idea of rising, but no more calcu¬ 
lated to make a roan rise than any form of the 
fedshism to which our Brahmin compares iL Hb 
tolerance, of which he is so proud, is hardly distin¬ 
guishable from indiffcreocc to truth, and we wish he 
would tell us in a pamphlet as brief as this one, what 
his ideas as to the final division between right and 
wrong realiy are, and how far Hindooism actually 
asserts what it always seems to assert, that that may 
be right in one man, one caste, or one nation which 
is hopelessly wrong in another. As we read his 
present pamphlet wc understand him to say that 
anything done with the idea of getting higher is a 
virtuous act Does he, in so teaching, recognise 
the existence of a sovereign and universal consci- 
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enee, be it instinctive or be it revealed, or not ? 
We have tried for yean, as patiently as a European 
may, to decide what Hindoos like the Swaml tliink 
on that point, and wc remain in a fog xlill. We 
cannot, that is, peradve liow great Himloo di]elors 
pennit polygamy In one caste-not in mention much 
worse things—^md denomiot it in nnnthur, yet keep 
up itny unnltemblu diniinetiimN IximmI on the teach* 
ing of die Inner light And without ilial light how 
does a llindou know wimt will raise him higher ? 





Cruelty ID Europe and Asia 

I N consi<]urin)( the difTcrcncea, radicnl or acci' 
dental, which divide, and, os we believe, 
always will divide, /Vsiaiics from Europeans, one 
of the most perplexing n the different estimates 
they apparently form cruelty. The k»rror 
naturaiis fur that form of criminality which uo* 
doubtcdly marks Englishmen, and in a less decree 
all l^uropcnn peoples, seems not to extend to 
Asiatics at sU. The Chinese offidals constantly 
sentence political offenders to the most awful tor¬ 
tures,—to be killed, for example, by a stow chopping 
into little bits. The King who ruled in Uurmah in 
1850 habitually sentenced tlte women of any family 
whose head was convicted or suspected of treason, 
10 be ripped up—the great American missionary, 
Dr. Kincaid, saw it done, and risked his own life 
by felling the executioner—^and thdr children to be 
pounded up in the mortars used for pounding grain. 
The wife of Theebau, the King whom we dethroned, 
is said to have delivered fearful sentences, which 
we do not recount because the evidence is sdU so 
imperfect and so impaired by the wish to attribute 

Mt 
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extra cruelty to a dethroned Houk. The charge 
against the late Guicowar of ha^dng oflTcndert 
tumped to death by elephantii, appears however 
to be true; while every traveller In Persia rcbies 
horrible stories of brigands and others being built 
alive into stone walls, the head alunu prolniding. 
jung Bahadoor, wc all know, slujt with his own 
hands a large cQni|)nny of his opponents bcgtiilcd 
into a royal hall; and a few years ago telegrams 
were received asserting that si Klmn of Khclat 
had slain three thousand of hit stibjucu—not in 
battle—and had "murdered” sixty^fivc {>ersons 
of distinction, including Avc of his own wives, 
and had in conioqucncc been deposed by the 
Government of India. There are scores of such 
storiesk ntost of them true; and the point we 
vrish to discuss is why punishment so seldom fol> 
Iowa from within } Why do not the people depose 
these bloodthirsty rulers for thcmKcIvcs f It Is 
certainly not because they aru oTraiii. Nobody is. 
or can be, braver than a Mahraita or a Persian. 
They insurrect, if they are moved to insurrect, when¬ 
ever they choose, often, as in the Hab insurrection, 
when they have no chance at all; and must be aware 
that they are giving their lives for a cause lost 
beyond redemption. Nor is tt because insurrection 
is hopeless. In most of the countries specified, and, 
indeed, in all countries throughout Asia except 
Turkey and, of late years, China, the armed people, 
if in earnest^ could master their rulers speedily 
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enough; while, in all, tf the army rebelled, the 
Sovereigns would have no alieirtatives but submis* 
ston, Hight, or auietde. Yet popular insurrection 
against cruelty is an unheard-of event The truth 
is, the people do not care; and the point we want 
to arrive at is the ultimate reason why. Is it that 
they feci some singular indifference to the murder 
of others, or thul thuy arc inherently callous, or 
iliai cruelty in some inexplicable way rather con¬ 
tents tlian horrifies them ? All these explanations 
so constantly put forward nrc in a measure true, 
but bcltind Uium all la another probably more potent 
than them all pul togctlier. That Asiatics regard 
lifr (IKTcrcntly from Europeans is, of course, a patent 
fact If it were not, all Asiatics could not have 
adopted creeds in which contempt for life, amount¬ 
ing often to a destastc for separate consciousness, is 
a cardinal dogma. The lluddbist and the Hindoo 
alike base their creeds upon the latter feeling ; while 
the Mabommedans, without exception, bold death 
fc^ the faith the one direct passport to immortal 
bliss. It is also true that Asiatics are callous, lack' 
ing that side of the imagination which we call sym¬ 
pathy, and which has become so dominant among 
ourselves, that we are apt to forget how compara¬ 
tively recent ita development has been. It is not two 
hundred years since Englishmen allowed untried 
prisoners to die of typhoidal disease, produced by 
starvation and neglect; not fifty years since Eng¬ 
lishmen across the water maintained the Black 
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Code; and not iwo months or two da)'s since the 
same people In the Western States defended and 
practised burning alive as the fitting ijcnalty for 
strongly suspected rape. Sym|»athy is stil! imper¬ 
fect even among white inun! and In Asia^ with 
Individual exceptions of<th<* most i:xtn«mliiuiry kind 
—Inexplicable, imhxjd, if there lie no sudi thing as 
prevenient gm«:—sympjithy has yet Ui lie [tom. 
Nor sliould wr: deny that .imong Asiatics cruelly, 
and e«i)edally cruelty in pulling to deuth. diH t excite 
a certain kind of admiration as a conspicuous and 
unmistakable exhibition of encigy. Mr. Moricr, 
who probably understood Persians as no other 
European ever understood diem, takes great |)ains 
in all his books to assert and renuert tim trait in 
Persian character; and it comes out strongly in the 
Sikh admiration for Kunjcct Singli. and the Afghan 
reverence for AUlurrahmAn Khan. Still, after 
making these admissions, there remains something 
else: which is tins. The Asiatic substitute for law 
is the will of the ruler, a will which, believing that 
power comes from God, he reverences even in his 
thoughts. We arc apt to chink that he only sub* 
miu to a tymnny which he cannot help i but, as a 
matter of fact, when he can help it, he docs not do 
it There have been more revolutions in Asia than 
in Europe ; but there has never been a case in 
which the brown man or the yellow man has 
deprived his new ruler of the power of inilicting 
death by fiat. He regards his will as law in its 
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true sense, and is no more offended when he orden 
executions than the Frenchman was offended when 
traitors were broken on the wheel, than the Spaniard 
was ofTcndod witen relapsed heretics were burned, 
or than En^jlishmcn were offended when criminals 
were hanped for larceny or hrcoclics of the revenue 
law. Thu law, as the Asiatic understands it, has 
suntenceil those whom the Sovcrctjipi dooms, and 
he is tiotisfied, even tltm^h the law, in its severity 
or capriciousness, sliotiltl threaten himself. So may 
the li^htniu^' or the smalljrox; yet boOi of them ore 
the maniresutiuns of a will that cannot err, resist- 
nnee to which Is fiitilu and, in some seitse, impious. 
It is not that he upjiroves murder, or docs not fear 
murder. He sets up j^mvernments, and pays taxes 
first of all to be protected n^'ainst murder; but when 
the murderer is the ruler he submits, as we siibmit 
to law. We arc not sure whether the umu senti¬ 
ment, though it sprang from a different origin, did 
not once prevail in lituopc.—whether, that b, the 
Roman did not hold the murderous fury of on 
Emperor like Nero or Valcniiniaii to be a I^al 
fury, somctliing whicti, proceeding from the rightful 
possessor of the dictatorship, became from that fact 
alone legally right and incontestable. We do not 
find tluu Romans bore wrongs from each other, 
much less murders, without complaint, nor were 
they always cowed by the Prvetorians. 

Why the brown man and the yellow man thus 
exalts the ruler’s will is, we confess, still to us a 
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nearly unsolved mystery. It Is not aitngetfaer 
because he is Asiatic, for the average Kusston— 
who is as purely white as we are, that talk of his 
Tartar ort};in having no historic l^isis—did it too. 
and r^arded Ivan thu Tcrriblu ns a Monarch of 
singular force of character and ability. Nor is it 
from any deficiency of inudlit^iinca The rVsiatic 
restrains the Monarch cum|tli‘icly ujKm the points 
he chooses—religion, for insinncc, and gcncml taxa¬ 
tion—and he not only comprehends a of 

written law, but he ts of alt men the most ready to 
take advantage of it Only he never likes it; and 
from the days of Saul to the days of Kajiih tirookc, 
whenever he lias ircccpted n King, he has wished 
his autliority to be unrestrained. He will change 
the ruler if he is intolerable, but ho never chains 
him,—though he could chain him easily enough, 
ordering him to respect hts subjects' lives as he 
respects their religious ceremonials. The Asiatic 
says himself—or at least wc have heard a great 
Asiatic thinker aay so a hundred times—that a 
rigirn* of law is a rigimt of injustice, that no law 
can meet individual cases; and tliat, in particular, 
no law can be constructed so as to reward the good, 
which is half the work to be accomplished. But 
we are not sure tl\at this is bis real belief. The 
religious law is open to precisely the same objec¬ 
tions ; yet he reverences that and reduces it to 
writing, and In most countries invents a ** case 
book'* for its further application and explanation. 
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We suspect lie is much more ioiluenced in his 
strange practice, from which in three thousand 
years he has never deviated, a wish to make 
the State as like the universe as he can—the uni' 
verse which ts oontroHcd by some irresponsible, self* 
depending deity or spirit or fate, whose will, as seen 
in action, it is often impossible to explain. The 
bolt strikes the tiger or the lamb; and os is the bolt, 
so is the will of the ruler strong enough to keep 
his dirooc. The fact that the Iamb is dead is no 
argument against the system of the universe ; it is 
only an argument that we do not understand it. 
Wc all acknowledge that in theory: but with the 
Asiatic his theory is a pmccical guide in life, and he 
no more considers his rukr's cruelty immoral, unless 
indeed specially directed against himself, than he 
* considers the earthquake or the (lood. 



The Variety of Indian Society 

T MK dinTiculiy, os any uxiH4rt<'4icc(l An;;}(v 
Indian will tell you, uT uilkin^ tii nn ICn^lLth* 
man about India, in that he always Turmii a |»ctun; 
of the place in his mind. It may be accurate or 
inaccurate, but it » always a picture. He thinks 
of it either aa a green delta, or a series uT Bun->baked 
plaina, or a wild rtrgion with jungle and river and 
farms all intermixed; or n vast prk stretched out 
by Nature for sporumun. and sloping somehow at 
the edges towarda highly cultivated plaina. It never 
occurs to him that as ngnids external aspect, there 
is no India : that the peninsula so culled is us large 
as Europe west of the Vistula, and prusenisasmany 
variations of scenery. East Anglia is not so di/Ter* 
ent from Italy as the North*West Provinces from 
Bengal, nor are the Landes so unlike Normandy os 
the Punjab is unlike the hunting districts of Madras. 
There is every scene in India—from the eternal 
snow of the Himalayas, os much above Mont Blanc 
as Mont Blanc is above Geneva, to the rice swamps 
of Bengal all buried in fruit trees ; from the wonder¬ 
ful valleys of the Vindhya, where beauty and 
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fertility seem to struggle consciously for the favour 
of man, to tlie God-forgotten salt marshes by the 
Runn of Cutch. It b the same with indigenous 
Indian society. The Englishman thinks of it as on 
innumerable crowd of timid peasants, easily taxed 
and govunmd by n few oiTicials, or ns a population 
full of luxurious princes, with dtfBculty restmined 
by Kciuntific force and atrcTul diviston from eating 
up each other. In reality, Indian society U more 
complex and varied than that of Europe, comprising 
it is true, a huge mass of peasant-proprietors, but 
yet full of rrincus who are potentates vid Princes 
who arc survivals, of landlords who are in aU 
rcspecbi great nobles, and landlords who are only 
squireens, of great ccclesiaatics and hungry curates, 
of merchants like the Barings and merchants who 
keep shops, of professors and [irofesstottaK of 
adventurers and crimimih, of dtics full of artificers, 
and of savages far below the dark citizens of Hawaii. 
Let any one who thinks Indian society a plain, 
study for an hour Sir Roper Lethbridge's Goldm 
Hook of Indim, just issued by Messrs. Macmillan, 
and he will give up tluit absurdity at least It U 
not a perfect book by any means, as its editor him¬ 
self perceives, but rather the foundation of a book 
to be improved into completeness; but at least it 
will teach any reader that Indian society is not a 
democracy, that amidst all these peasants and oih- 
cials stand hundreds, or rather thousands, of families 
as distinct from the masses as the Pcrcys from 
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English labourers, three hundred uf thuin ruling 
States Urge or small—one is bigger than the British 
Isles; one only two miles square—three thousand of 
them perhapa who on the Continent would be 
accounted nobles, some with (icdtgrees like those of 
the Massimi or the ZIHiys, suine only uf yrsturday ; 
but all ns utterly ktqwiraUni from the {>eoplu as a hill 
from the river at Its Imse. And In-hind them stand 
other ihouMndsi of.-uiuirus, <-ftch with his own fmnlly 
traditions, each wiUi henHlitary teuuntry. each with 
some position and characiur and siscciuliy which, 
within fifty miles of his home, are ns well known as 
those of the Egertons in Cheshire, or the LuttreUs 
in West Somerset And behind them again are 
mitlioni—literally millions—of families, country and 
urban, with modest means, and little wish for advance¬ 
ment. yet freeholders to n mritt, with histories often 
which trace back fartlier than those of the Lords, 
with a pride of their own whidt is immovable, 
and with characters that for five miles arc known 
and reckoned on. and, so to s|>cak, exfieeitd, aa n^u> 
larly and as accurately aa If they were HohenzoUemi 
in Brandenburg. Ask the SeiUunent officers—who 
alone among Indian officials, except sometimes the 
highest really know the people—and they will tel] 
you that, above the very lowest, no two Indian 
lamilies are alike in rank or character or reputa¬ 
tion, or even, though that seems so impossible, in 
means. 

India U socially the very land of variety, tor in 
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addition to all that divides men la Europe, there 
are three sourcci of reverence which io Europe are 
dying away—the reverence felt for power, power in 
its direct sense, the power to order you to be beaten, 
the reverence felt for pedigree, nnd the reverence 
felt for that which is, as certain to have been decreed 
cither by God, or by tliat uniniclligible and 
tabic Fate whicit even Hu may itot resist. The 
reverence for all is absolutely genuine—that is, is 
without the alloy of European scepticism and dislike 
of the great: nnd all three reverencus are mingled 
io a way which we despair of conveying to the 
Western mind. There are three hundred Native 
rulers in India, possessed, in theory at all events, of 
the power'of life and death: certain that, if they 
gpvc the order, its object will fall headless before 
them, or be spirited away to a dungeon, there to 
remain till the lord's humour changes. Every 
one of those men Is believed by his people, be they 
many or few, to have a right to that power, and to 
be entitled to use It at his own discretion. For his 
own sake he should use it wisely, lest he should find 
the next world disagreeable, or, lest his subjects 
should rebel: but the right is never dented even in 
the hearL The British Government controls it, 
sometimes, though not so often as Englishmen 
think; but the subjects never, cxcqit by rebellion, 
which is not a declaration that the power is bad. but 
the user of the power. The late Gaekwar was not 
unpopular, though be U said to have made hb 
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elephanut tread uai nicui bowcU. often for tnodc' 
quata oHence. Power is of God, and tu have &uch 
power the nder must, in n former life, have heaped 
up virtues; and the ^Ule Mnhralt.ui l»r.ivi; as steel, 
bowed their heads in j^utniinr hryaliy ami devotion. 
And this, tltovij^h the (Vackwar ln-ars a mime, '* the 
Herdsman/' which, a htimlnal and rifty years n^pi. 
was, we Windd ditfcrenlialiy Ui Sir Reper 

Lctkbrid^'c, nuilber mnn* imr less iluin the niiJcnume 
of the leailcr of a lnKi|> iif [kitrini bnj'nntls such as 
followed tiu: founder uf the llcnisci of An^w. This 
reverence for power Is the true nM>t of thu astound* 
ing variety of names which the t‘rincus hnvu gradu* 
ally adopted. " Nizam " is only " Adniinistrator," 
but it sufltces to tltc rruLSt powerful King in India. 
" Dcwaii" is only " I'huniu: MinisU’r." liul it Is the 
title of several rulers. ''Gaekwiir," as we have said, 
is only " Herdsnum," but the reigning Prince of 
Baroda Is as willing to be cnlled that ns Maharaja. 
The power being clear, nothing else matters, save 
only birch, and on this the India i liolds, and holds 
hard, by both theories. Wane <»f pedigree dout nut 
interfere with the position of the Gnekwar, or Sindia, 
or Holkar, as it did not interfere with the reverence 
felt for Hyder Ali, a corporal's son, or for Runjcct 
Singh, a village ofticer; and yet, if ^HMligrec be not 
the main factor in Indian life, all observem alike are 
at fault. The Maharana of Udaipur (Oodeypore) 
is first among Hindoos, because, whether he descends 
from Rama or not, it is eighteen hundred years or 
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more since Ive, even then head of a family which had 
resisted Alexander, settled down in Rajpootana to 
reign till the Black Era should disappear in the 
endless progress of time. The Maharaja of 
Travancorc certainly reigned, as even Sir Roper 
Lethbridge allows—and be is careful to understate 
legendary pedigrees - in 352 a.o., and wc see no 
reason for doubting the local belief, wluch asserts 
that even then he sprang of the Emperors of Mala* 
bar, a family lost in the night of time, and because 
of that descent he is in his own dominions almost 
divine. The Maliaraja of Calicut, whom the Natives 
and English alike used to call the " Zamorin.'* that 
is, " the Admiral," because he reigned, like the Deys 
of Algiers, over a pirate lleet, is nearly or quite as 
old: and so is anotiier Prince, eighty-eighth sove¬ 
reign of his comparatively obscure dynasty. But 
why should we multiply instances when caste itself 
hangs on pedigree, and when in 1857 every 
mutinous Brahmin Sepoy who sprung to arms pro¬ 
claimed the Emperor of Delhi, a powerless Mahom- 
modan voluptuary, Uic birth-lord, and therefore 
rightful lord, of India from Herat to Adam’s Bridge ? 
As to the third source of reverence, how are wc to 
describe it, unless we quote the Highland story of 
the woman, whose husband falling under feudal dis¬ 
pleasure, said to him, with an embrace and a sigh, 
"Gang up and be hangit, Donald, and dinna anger 
the laird.** There sp<^c the true Indian when 
face to face with the irresistible; and in that tran- 

T 
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quillity under sulTenng:. if only i( is cusiomary, and 
therefore ordained, is a source of distinctions ol 
grade such as Kuropc can hardly conci'ivt*. A man 
may rise in India, by the sword or by favouritism 
or by chicnnc. even more raindiy than in ICurope ; 
but if he diM-H not risi*, he iicoi:|its llie uffect of a 
violent difTtn^cc of ^rade ns t'in^Iish lalKiurcrs 
accept the Kcasons. Who is In*, to r(*Kist what 
Nature has ducrcud ? And finaliy, ri)'hi across 
these distinctions coini: Uiu ecclesiastical ones, 
cutting them, as it were. Into bkx. yet leaving them 
entire. No power, no chamcicr, no |>cdigrce, can 
make the Hindoo Prince the equal of any UraUmio 
in his dominion. The Maharaja of Nc|ul, alisolute 
as deity, or the Mahoraja of Travancorc, with his 
matchless pedigree, or the lost ^India. with the 
Boors of his harem ajurlinejiu burating^ with their 
treasures In metal, is alike a mere dog by the aide 
of the Brahmin whom he could order u> be tortured 
for an impertinent word. 

There is not, that we sec, tltc faintest chnnee that 
(his extreme variety in the conditiomi and rank of 
Indians will ever fade away. The English have 
tried hard for a hundnxl years to drag Urn steam* 
roller of their doctrine of equal rights over the sur¬ 
face of Indian society, but their success has been 
very slight They have smitten down the Emperor 
of Delhi and a few Princes, but three hundred men 
remain beyond the law; and they have crippled the 
nobles without effacing them, have, indeed, as Sir 
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Roper Lethbridge points out, added to their number. 
If they remain, they will be afraid, indeed, they are 
already afraid, to level the whole of Native society, 
lest the whirlwind should some day upheave the 
grains of sand, and leave them for ever buried in 
the dunes. They will maintain rank, If not privil^e, 
ns long as diuy enn ; iind as for ihc Natives, difler- 
unccs of rank oru to them almost sacred They will 
die for precedence, slaughter for position, und w^e 
war for generation after generation for recognised 
power among their fellows. Why not? Where 
God is believed to have made caste, equality is 
nonsense, as much nonsense as election must be 
where power \s held to spring from God alone. The 
Ait may speak, no doubt, through the about of a 
mub i but he may also speak through the sword, or 
descent, or ecclesiastical fiat; and, in either case, he 
who is chosen is, while he retains the Divine protec¬ 
tion as evidenced by his keeping his throne, absolute 
nnd irrcspaosiblc save to the All alone. It is not 
that the Idea of equality has not penetrated into 
India, as so many soy, for every idea has penetrated 
there, aitd rank is even now independent of occupa¬ 
tion—the Raja, as we have seen with our eyes, 
sweeping the dust from ll>e Koolin clerk's feet with 
his own forehead —but that it has penetrated and 
has been deliberately rejected as inconsistent with 
the whole scheme of the universe. How ran there 
be equality when one man may have lived fifty lives 
of vinue, and another fifty of vice, and the one be 
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justly rewarded by being the* slave or {prisoner of 
the other ? There never will be equality in India, 
even (n the desire of the |M.-ople, unless the Mussul* 
mans restore their Empire; ant! even the Mussul¬ 
mans have Ixxn deeply louchLsI by tiu: Hindoo 
genius, and allow to aniUjuily and jusligree and 
position clainut uttivly itimnsisient with the sociul 
teaching itf the i'lMplK-'t. who iniule n blade Nlavc 
Commamler-in-Chicf of a gri*;il anny. 

We liave hardly left tutrMrlvi.-s K|t.*tcii to discuss 
the question whether the English have acted wisely 
in introducing Into India their own idirus of rank. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, wlu> has had much informa¬ 
tion given him from tlte Indian Eorcjgn Office, 
, seems to think ciiuy have. We always bow before 
real experts, but our own impreaiuns lend to a con¬ 
trary conclusion. Thu Star shtjuld, wu think, have 
been reserved for Euro|>cans who comprehend the 
meaning of sucli a decoration •, and the Government 
should have used, as. Indeed, it dues use. the system 
of native rank tying ready to its hand, It sltould, 
that is to say, when It wished to reward a man, have 
conferred on him a native title, whctlter personal, 
hereditary, or—an innovation we strongly advise— 
continuative, that is, heritable while any descendant 
of the new noble, who was alive at the time of his 
creation, shall survive. The title should usually be 
Raja, or Nuwab, not Maharaja, which implies terri¬ 
tory—but the Foreign Oflkc should take some 
trouble to grant the precise title the recipient most 
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desires. Even in France a ‘‘Vidame* does not 
want to be called Marquis, and so lose half liia 
iiUtory; and in India the name bestowed by the 
masses is often the most acceptable title that can be 
found. The matter is not of much importance; 
{Kirhaps, but it is desirable to keep up grade in a 
land where gnulint are univcraally considered right, 
and wc mi^ht, we think, do it willtout infitcling on 
those wc honottr, barbarous names which the body 
of the pt'ojdu to be impressed can neither pronounce 
nor undemaudL They desire, as wc believe, pfe> 
cedcficc among each other, not precedence among 
the white intruders into the secluded land The 
Prince w1k> sot on bts star gave vulgar expression 
to a feeling which can hanlly be absent from a 
Native mind: “ Who ore these barbarians of yester^ 
day that they should think us honoured with the 
decorations of ihutr chilly island 



The Vastness of Calamities in Asia 

E VMN In Aiski. whm! nvirrjahjnj* In immculirtitR. 

where a fortsl envm kiM^iloiiw, a Hvit 
ilcposiis a cocinly in n (Uxjsutn, and man );n)ws fticblu 
from an abiding sense that Natun: is loo sitting for 
him, there has been no calamity in unr time at once 
so terrible and so dnunulie as the bursting of the 
Yellow River on September a;. 1887. It exceeds 
in its extent, if not in the separalcni»«s of its horror, 
the submerging of the island of Dtxcan Sltahbax* 
pore in 1876. when a siorm-wavu in two hours 
Swept off three hundred thousand human beings. 
The Yellow River, larger and swifter than the 
Ganges, and containing more water pcrhaiw than 
live Danubes, bears to the immense province called 
Honan, which is ten thousand square miles larger 
than England and Wales, much the relation borne 
by the Po towards the Lombord Plain, at once a 
blessing and a scourge. Its waters originally created 
the lowlands of the province by depositing silt 
through ages, and they are now their torment. The 
aJluvial land, once above the water, is rich with a 
richness of which Englishmen have no experience. 

being covered with a thick pad of yellow mould a 
m 
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hundred feel or more deep, on which everything will 
grow, from the teak tree to the pineapple, yielding, 
when pbnted with rice, one hundred and sixty fold, 
and in places producing, almost without manure and 
with light ploughing, two full crops a year No 
people living byngricnlturccan resist the temptation 
of such a soil, and for ages the Chineso*^f oil races 
in the world the most instinctively agricultural-^ 
have swnrmud to these lowlands, to find that, in 
spite of .'ll! their profits, they must embank the river 
or pcristi. The surplus water of autumn, probably, 
liku lh.nL of tlte Ganges, nine times the r^ular out* 
flow, rushing down in huge masses from the hills at 
a speed of twelve miles an hour, pours its overspill 
over wltole counties, drowning everything not ten 
feet above the riverdevei, and when it retires, leaves, 
besides a deposit fatal to one year’s crop, an unen« 
durable variety of fever. Down go whole popu¬ 
lations at once, not dead, but paralysed for work and 
with their constitutions ruined. The Chinese, who 
in their courage for labour are a grasd people, fought 
the river, embanked it, and for two thousand yean 
at least reaped enormous harvests from the pro¬ 
tected soil Every two centuries or so, however, 
the river, rising m its strength like a malignant 
genius, swept every barrier away, cut for itself a 
new bed—nine such beds are known—and ruined 
a province; but the people swarm in again, the new 
work is easier at first, and the land is again recovered 
from the vast lagoons. The last outburst occurred 
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twenty*five years ; but the Chinese still perse¬ 
vered, Immense dykes were completed, anti the 
province once more bccunc a {garden. 

There is, however, a difficulty in embanking; any 
river cariyinj; hun<‘ deitasiw. The Timei corres¬ 
pondent blunders nUnit tliU. lie Ulks of it as n 
<4>ed.i]iy of thcr Yelif.w Kiver, but every river carry- 
in|{ much iiulverized wiit Tnun tlut muiini.titiH pre* 
seulN iht! sami! jHa^ilesity in riijpncjrrs. The. water 
not only dqiosils tJll where it deliuuches, but nil 
along its course; umi if it b shut in by emltaiik- 
ments, the bed of thu river incess.mtly rises higher, 
until at last it is far :Ujnvu the idain. The bed uf 
the Po, for example, is in pbccs forty fuel alrave the 
rieu-lunds, and some rtf the dykes of the Mississippi 
are like artificial hitk The Yellow River, from thu 
enormous rapidity of its volutnu whun swollen by 
melted snow, is the worst of utTcndnrs in thin respect; 
its new bed, oven in twcnty^five years, has risen for 
above the plain, and as tfiu dykut grow from hillocks 
into hills, from mcru walls iniu rioges of tsirth- 
works like fortress-sides, hundreds of miles lung, the 
effort overtaxes thu skill of tho ungincers, nnd the 
perseverance even of Chinese labrrurcfK. The 
ablest engineers in Indin were beaten by the 
Damcodah, though it is, compared with the Hoan^- 
Ho, like a trumpery European stream, and though 
the labour available could hardly be exhausted. 
The truth of the mniler is tltat. in all such cases, 
the upper sections of thu dykes cost too much for 
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complete repair, and tend to be inadequate; 
when the Yellow River, gorged with water from the 
mountains tQl it forms In reality a gigantic reservoir, 
averaging a mile broad, fmm three to hve hundred 
miles long, and seventy feet deep, all suspended In 
nir by artificial supports, comes rushing down m 
autumn, thu slightest weakness in tliose supports is 
fatal. On September 37 the river was at its fullest, 
its speed was At its highest, there was almost oer- 
tainly a driving wind from the West, a bit of dyke 
gave way. the rent spread for 1,200 yards, and—our 
readers rememlxTr, for Charles Keadc described it, 
die rush into ShcHicId of the HolmBrth reservoir. 
Multiply that, if you can, by two thousand, add 
exhausdusii renewals of the water from behind—five 
Danubes pouring from a height for two months on 
end*—and instead of a long valley with high sides 
which can be reached, think of a vast, open plain, 
Bat as Salisbury Plain, but studded with three 
thousand villages, all swarming os English villages 
never swarm : and you may gain a conception of a 
scene liardly rivalled since the Deluge. The torrent, 
it is known, in its first and grandest rush, though 
throwing out rivers every moment at every incline 
of the land, liad for its centre a stream thirty miUt 
wide and ten feet deep, travelling probably at twenty 
miles an hour—a force as irresistible as that of lava. 
No tree could last ten minutes, 00 house five, the 
very soil would be carried away as by a supernatural 
ploughshare; and as for man,—an ant in a broken 
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itop<ock In a London street vrould be more |Mwer> 
ful than he. Swim ? As well wrestle with the 
Holyhead express. I’ly ? It takes hours in such 
a plain to reach a hillock Uirre feet hij'h. the water 
the while pouriny on faster tlion u hutitiT's t^llup. 
There U no more (scujm: fnim such a IluoU than 
there U esciiM* fruin tint will of Chid, and those 
ChiiuKu whti n^uxtrtl ttvim to wtiru the 

happu^it of all. hecautu: llir <|nickuHt detuL Over a 
territory of U’ti liiimKuui M|ti:irt' miles, or two York¬ 
shires at least (for the Misstunaries re|Hirt a wider 
area), over tliuusands of villaf'es'-three thuiisand 
certainly, even tf the capital is not ^oite, us is 
believed—ihu soft water iiasscJ. silently Mran|;iing 
every living tiling, the cosvs and the sheep as wdl 
as their owners ; and for ourselves, who have seen 
the scene only on ;i petty .scale, >ve doubt whether 
the " best-infumiod J\uroi>ean in IVkin '* is not right 
when he calculates the dc.Htruction of life at seven 
railltons, and whether the Timti' reporter is not too 
fearful of being taken for a romancer when he re¬ 
duces it to one or two. These great vilhiges are 
crammed with population, and alive with ehtidren; 
the whole water of the Hoang-Ho has been ix>uring 
on them for two months, none reaching the sea; 
and even by the highest e-stimatc the dead are fewer 
than those who died of starvation a few years ago in 
the famine of the two Sluuis. In Asia, kingdoms 
and capitals have perished of pestilence, as Cam¬ 
bodia probably, and Gour certainly did; and there is 
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no reason, the physical conditions beinj^ favourable, 
why equal multitudes should not perish in a flood. 

What is the remedy ? Wlut is the remedy for an 
earthquake? There is no remedy. In that division 
of Honan, a generation has been swept away by a 
flat stronger than man’s, which Itas concentrated into 
two months the natural and inevitable slaughter of 
fifty years. Tlie Chinese Government, whicli can 
be stirred by some things, and which, wliea stirred, 
has an elephantine energy, has given ftom 

the centml treasury to repair the dykes, and, as we 
read the orders, the whole revenue of 1 lonan till the 
work is completed; has stopped 32,000,000Ux of 
rice on its way to the capital and given it to the 
survivors, and has ordered all who are ruined, but 
not dead, to work at once on the dykes under mili¬ 
tary discipline. The labourers will not be paid, but 
they will be fed ; the Chinese engineers understand 
hydraulics fslrly well; the channel being new, the 
embankments need not be cyclopean at first— 
though, be it remembered, the river of itself rises 
certainly twenty feet in autumn and at the cost of 
about as many lives as were sacrificed on the Suet 
Canal, and which will fall victims to the malaria 
developed as the waters retire, the Yellow River 
will for another generation be chained up once more. 
The old attraction will then prove irresistible; all 
husbandmen without land for three hundred miles 
on each side of the river will silendy steal in to 
settle on the alluvium, fruit trees will be planted, 
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rice will be sown, and in five years life in Honan will 
be proceeding exactly as before, as it docs on the 
slopes of Vesuvius after an eruption. For the past, 
therefore, there is no rcmixly, and for the future little 
hope. Nothing, if the rivtT is simply dyked, can 
prevent its destroying tins dykts when they nneh a 
ccruun height i for the work. Incriunsiug ew.ry year, 
must at some iM>mt ovor|>ower the nrtunirri*s of any 
State. If the Ciiiiuiu (roveromrni riiutil cut a 
broad and deep canal fur thr«:e htiiulnnl tnih-s to the 
ocean, or build, amid the hilb from which thi: wiUcr 
hows, a reservoir vast as nn inland st-u. or construct 
a second line of dykes on each sUle five hundred 
yards from the water, the overspill of the Yellow 
River might be drained nway in Nufiicicni time to 
arrest grand cataslroplics; but that (tovnrnmoiU is 
at once too fatnliatic and too wcik for such gigantic 
efTorts, and will be content if it can only secure 
safety for its own generation, ie.iving the next to 
suffer or escape, as may please tike unknown (Kiwcra 
It is useless for Europeans to advise, or even to 
mourn, for tlicy can do nothing, except, indued, 
reflect that for the safety of their own dvilixations, 
perhaps for part of the grcaiouss of their own minds, 
they ore indebted to the |>eitincss of scale on which 
their temperate dwclliikg«placc has been constructed. 
We owe everything to the comparative insignificance 
of the worics of Nature tii Europe. One can dyke 
the Thames, but not the Yellow River; tunnel the 
Alps, but not the Himalayas. 
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F ew corcuni haw ever been more instructive to 
those who am nuu ilian that of the Msiiaraja 
Dhulcep Singh, who dieit in Paris in 1893 of 
apoplexy. He finishod life n <lespiscd exile, but no 
mnn of modern days ever hml such cliancea, or had 
seen Uiem snatched, partly by fate, partly by fault, 
80 completely from Iris lips. But for an accident, if 
there is such a thing as accident, he would have 
been the Kludoo Emperor of India. His father. 
Runjeet Singh, that strange combination of Louis 
XI. and Charles the Bold, had formed and knew 
how to control an army which would have struck 
down all tlio Naiiw powers of India much more 
easily than did any of the Tartar conquerors. 
Without its master at its head, that army defeated 
the Britislt, and but for a magnificent bribe paid to 
its general (vide Cunningham's Hiitory of tht Sikhs) 
would liave driven the English from India and 
placed the child Dhuteep Singh upon the throne of 
the Peninsula, to be supported there by Sikh and 
R^'poot, Mahratta and Beharec. Apart from the 
EngUah there was nothing to resist them; and they 
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were guided by a woman, the Ranee Chunda Kour, 
who of aU modem women waa most like Mary of 
Scots -as her enemies have painted her, and of 
whom, after her fall, Lord Dalhousie said that her 
capture would be worth the sacnfice of a brigade. 
How Dhulcrp Singh woiikl have rcigncil hiul 
Runject Singh's destiny eomplKctl itseJf is ojiotlu'r 
matter—probably like a llimhio Itiimayonn—Tor 
even if not the son of Kanjcct Singh, who, be It 
remembered. acknnwlc(igi*d him. hr tiihurilcd abilJly 
from his mother; he was a bold man. and he was. 
as hia career showed, capable of wild and daring 
adventure. He fell, however, from liis throne 
under the shock of the second Sikh war, and b^n 
a new and, to all appearance, most promising career. 
Lord Dalhousie hod a pity for the boy, and the 
English Court—we never quite understood why— 
an unusually kindly fading. A fortune of ^^40,000 
a year was settled on him. he was sene to England, 
and he was granted rank hardly less than that of 
a Prince of the Blood. He turned Christian— 
apparently from conviction, though subsequent 
events throw doubt on that—a tuKir, who was quite 
competent, devoted himself to his education, and 
from the time he became of age he was n^rded 
as in all respects a great English noble. He knew, 
too, how to sustain that character,—made no social 
blunders, became a great sportsman, and succeeded 
in maintaining for yean the sustained stateliness of 
life w'hich in England is held to confer soda! dig* 
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nity. Confidence was first sliaken by hU marriage, 
which, chough tc did not turn out unsuccessfully, 
and Uiough the Udy was in after-life greatly liked 
and respected, was a whim, his bride being a half 
Coptic, half Eng^liah girl whom he saw in an 
Kgyptian schoolroom, and who, by all English os 
well ax Indian ideas of rank, was an unfitting bride. 
Thun he began ovcr-S]icnding, without ihu slightest 
necessity, for his great income was unburdened by 
a vast estate; and at last reduced his finances to 
such a condition chat the Indut Office, which liad 
made him advance after advance, closed its treasury 
and left him. as he thought, face to face with ruin. 
Then the fierce Astatic blood in him came ouL 
He declared himself wronged, perhaps believed 
himself oppressix). dropped the whole varnish of 
civilisation from him. and resolved to moke an 
effort for the vengeance over which he had prob¬ 
ably brooded for years. He publicly repudiated 
Christianity, and went through a ceremony intended 
to readmit him within the pale of the Sikh vari^y 
of the Hindoo faith Whether it did readmit him, 
greater doctors tlian we must decide. That on 
ordinar)' Hindoo who has eaten beef cannot be 
readmitted to his own caste, even if the eating is 
involuntary, is certain, as witness the tradition of 
Ute Tagore family; but the rights of the Royal are, 
even in Htndooism, extraordinarily wide, and we 
fancy that, had Dhuleq> Stngh succeeded in his 
enterprise, Sikh doctors of theolc^ would have 
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declared hi» readmlsslon legal Kc did not, how> 
ever, succeed. He set out for the Punjab Intending, 
it can hardly be doubted, if Uio Sikhs acknowledged 
him, to make a stroke for the tlirone, if not of 
India, at least of Kunjeurt Singh ; but he was 
arrested at Aden, and after monlhii of fierce dts* 
pule, let go, on condition that he Unnihl not return 
to India. Hu Motight proiiaittnn in Russia, which 
he did nut obtain, cuid at lost gave up the strug^u, 
made his ()cacu with the India OiTtcu, took his 
pension again, and lived, chidly in Paris, the life 
of a disappointed but wcahhy Idler. There was 
some spirit in his adventure, though it wns unwisely 
carried ouL The English gvncrally thought it a 
hit of foolhardiness, or a dodge to extract a loan 
from the India Oificc; but thoM: who were resfion* 
tible held a dilTcrent opinion, and would have gone 
nearly any length to prevent his reaching the 
Punjab. They were prolutbly wise. The heir of 
Runjeet might have been ridiculed by the Sikhs 
as a Christian, but he migJit also have been 
accepted as a reconverted man ; and one succubful 
skirmish in a district might have called to arms all 
the “children of the sugar and the sword," and set 
all India on fire. The Sikhs are our very good 
friends, and stood by us against any revival of the 
Empire of Delhi, their sworn hereditary foe; but 
they have not forgotten Runjeet Singh, and a 
chance of the Empire for themselves might have 
txuned many of their heada 
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Dhulecp Singh, though treated fairly enough by 
die Court and by the India Office received too 
hard a measure from English opinion \ our country* 
men judged him as if he had been an English 
noble, and forgot that an Asiatic has in his blood 
hereditary qualities whicli education cannot destroy, 
and which dlfTcrcntiaic him materially from the 
European. The first of Utese qualities is the power 
of his will in proportion to his mind. The will of 
an Asiatic, once (ulrly roused, doses on its purpose 
with a grip to which nothing in the mind of a 
European can compare, thoi^h Miss Wilkins dcclorei 
that the same peculiarity exists in New England,— 
a grip which seems too strong for the conscience, 
the judgement, and even die heart The man is 
like one possessed, and cannot, if he would, change 
his own sclf-apfiointed course. If his will is for a 
small tiling, we call it a “ whim,'’ and wonder that 
a man so keen should be so childish. If it is to 
beat down resistance by crudty, he becomes a 
tyrant cafiablcof acts such as ore attributed, perhaps 
falsely, to Wellington’s Maharaja of Coorg. He is 
utterly mastered by something within himself, and 
will do acts which seem to Europeans evidences ol 
insanity. A quiet Hindoo trader, as respectable 
and ordinary as any man in Fleet Street, being 
moved thereto by an internal impulse, will resolve 
to go to Benares, and there sit a naked Sunyasee, 
living on alms, and will carry out that resolve for 
twenty years, unflinchingly, uncomplainingly, till 

u 
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death rdcaacs him from his sufTcrin^. He may 
half dUbcHeve all the while; but bia will has closed, 
and. happen what may, cnrthcpikc included, there 
he will ait, unmoved, until his r<-<olvu has been 
fulfilled. It is this {uitrmcy of thi* will which is the 
first secret of all the slmn^i: jwiianetas of ImlLt,— 
of Bultcu, of xitUnt; in tlhiim;i, as wdl ns of hiMf 
the “ wild " ucia which sttul the history of Uus native 
dynasties, and stimetimuH for iiuropenn.H Uikn ull 
interest out of thost; marvellous ntmances, their 
heroes appearing to Utc betu-r balanced minds of 
the West beings too unaccounublu to he tnlurest' 
ing.—a whole series, as it were, of Charles the 
Twelfths, who was just one of thtdr kind. The 
man. for instance, who moves a cupttal suddenly 
from one S}K>t to another by bare fmt, because it 
is his will to move it, though the moving ruins a 
whole population, is inconceivable U> Europe; and 
the notion that when his will has not dosed he may 
be a cool and successful statesman is rejected as 
absurd; yet that has occurred in India over and 
over again. A similar *’ possession ” » seen con¬ 
stantly in private families; protlucing the strangest 
dramas of love, vengeance, adventure, and. tliough 
that may seem bathos, sometimes of cupidity,—as 
witness the history of the Koh-i-noor. Nothing 
would stop an Indian whose will had closed on 
obtaining possession of a jewel from obtaining it, 
except sheer physical impossibility. The late 
Maharaja, as we believe, felt just this impulse. 
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modified probably in strenf^h by his knowledge of 
its hopcicssaess, but irresistible nevertheless, and 
the pardon which was uttimatcly accorded him was, 
morally, only jusL 

It is ibis whiclt constitutes the inner perplexity of 
the education of die Princes of Indio. We may 
leach them os lads all we tike, send them to 
Europe, jpvc them European Iiabits as second 
oaturcs, turn them out apparently fit to be English 
nobles: and then the tutor who has devoted his 
life to them will sliake hn head and acknowledge 
the presence, perhaps in his most promising pupil, 
of Bomctliiiig he knows nothing about, which is 
stronger than all his teaching, and which will 
always to die end of life render the results of hii 
devotion absolutely uncertain. The lad who teems 
so like an Etonian may turn out a saint or a Nana. 
What is certain is, that if his svill closes, he will 
obey the dictate of that will, be it what it may, 
and be the consequences as the Destinies shall 
choose. It is as if each man had, like Socrates, 
his daimon oitiscde tiimsclf. whom he was bound, 
by something stronger than himself, to obey. Had 
Dhuleep Singh reigned in the Punjab, he would 
have burst out some day just as he did here, and 
have been declared a hero or a madman by sober 
Europeans, according to his success. That is no 
reason why we should cease from educaimg—we 
speak, of course, without reference to methods of 
doing it^for we can but go on according to our 
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best lights; but it is a reason why we should not 
hope for too much, and why wc should not be 
surprisud when we fail. The essential difGercncc 
between a Maharoja Dlmln'p Singh ami a Duke of 
Norfolk U dec|nu’ than wi: ilrram, and is m>t curable 
except in njjes by any dlM'iitllnr. Nnr is ilu: differ¬ 
ence altognilwtr to Is* scoiiU d as an i*vil fact. The 
English think of the Mnhanij.Vs gn-ui <scn|iadc as 
if it were a mere n'inimj into jHaviig«Ty,—indeed, 
one of the cvcjung pa|a;r» saya m, cumistring him 
to Mr. Grant Allen's Knnieu clcrKy“^“— 1 “** *“P* 
pose he had succeeded, and then imagine, if that 
be possible, how a Sikh liUtnrian would have 
written of his mind and his career ( 
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I I' Mr. J. C. Robinson’s account of the Sultan's 
Treasury is correct, iJic world must, we /ear, 
surrender any lingering hope of finding any 
unknown colluctinn of ancient art treasures any¬ 
where in the world, n'liere is no place remaining 
in which to look. The great collections in Windsor 
Castle, the Winter Palace at Sl Petersburg, the 
Green Vault at Dresden, and the Vatican, are all 
well known; as are the collections in the great 
museums, in the houses of wealthy nobles, and in 
the various residences of the Rothschild Gimily, who 
have, however, rather skimmed the known coUectioos 
olTered for sale than made any original collection 
of their own. The latter operation requires time, 
and the Rothschilds are not old. There must be a 
glorious collection of treasures of a kind b the 
Imperial Palace at Pekin, for the curiosities and 
valuables of the Further East have dowed in there 
for centuries, and have not been sold out; but those 
would hardly be art treasures. There may be, prob¬ 
ably are. splendid stones, especially stones d* unusual 
size, like the sapphire taken from the Summer 
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PaUce by General Montouban,—[by-thc-way. what 
became of ihni atone ? when wc taw It, it was Urser 
than a man'i tltumb. of a (;lonoiisly dcqi blue, and 
the “asking price'* wns /30.000I—inagnifictmt 
specimen* of jade, cryatal. and .wjua imirina. and 
vases of old Clnmw driiw. Mirli :ij» even now. whi n 
dje mania 1ms declined, would w-i nil llu* millioimirr* 
of two OmtinciUK agog to puri h isi'. NuUtiiig 
liiiropcnn. Itowever, Is* carrasl m Chino, nrul 

Chinese connotBseur* liave nm/isr shown .my di-siru 
for art-work not produced by their own t«co|>lu. or 
stamped with the |)«culiar iinprcsn of Turanian 
ustc. Wc are not quite curtain, agnin, that the 
treasures of Somarcand nrc dispenw-d. Thu plunder 
of a world was collected thitn* once; and though it 
b improbable, the Khans of llukham may still 
articles forwarded by Jungiiu and h» 
sons' oouricra to that stningu copilul ui the back 
of the world on which every road in Asia is said to 
have once convci^god. Orientals will keep logudicr 
a treasure of the kind for a lung time, holding it 
dbkonourablc to sell: but Russians have keen eyes 
for valuable things, and we fear Mr. J. C. Robinson, 
If he could get into the Uokhara palace would not 
find much to repay his pains. There would be hne 
old armour, stolen originally from Samccus, but 
probably little else. In Bankok there can be liule 
except glorious china, some hrst-rate gold work, and 
a few rubies ; and we question if General Prender- 
gast will discover a great deal in Mandelay. There 
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ought to be a priceless collection of rubies and 
sapphires in the Palace, for Bunnah Is their native 
land, and the dynasty has monopolised all *Ane 
stones for a hundred yean. They may. however, 
have been sold gradually; though Thcebau’s queer 
little whine, ilut he hoped the Enj^Iish people 
would allow him U) keep die nihy on liis finger and 
tho diamonds on hiit Kmlcr>wifc’s neck, would sug¬ 
gest tu any uno acquainted with the ways of 
Asiatics, that liu wa<i exulting to himseir over far 
larger possessions, and had either cnnciuilud, or was 
then ourylng about, some immcniic store of gems. 
There is notliing artistic, however, tn Mandclay. 
Wc know wliat exists in Teheran. Tlie Kajar 
dynasty has plundered I'ursia pretty closely; and 
Mr. Murray, the British Ambassador, when he 
received permission to enter the Treasury, plunged 
his arm into “buckets” of rubies, emeralds, pearls, 
and diamonda The Sliolts, however, seQ their 
jewels on emergencies; the late Shah, for ex* 
ample, having paid for his grand tour in that 
way, and the Kajars have had no time. They 
are quite a new dynasty, even according to the 
calculations of Europe, where parvtnui like the 
Bourbon and Hapsburg families, with scarcely ten 
centuries behind them, are accounted old, and they 
have never conquered the countries where art trea- 
sures could be obtained. There is, we believe, no 
great family left in Asia Minor of wealth unbroken 
from antiquity, and we see no evidence for those 
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legends of art treasures in the Lebsmon which so 
moved the imagination of Mr. DisravIL The 
wealth of Antioch, once the queen city of arc and 
pleasure for the whole south of the Mediterranean, 
may have gone up there, nnd Kiistenn Paslia, or 
a man in titc like |K)siii<>n, might hjive ascertained 
the truth i but ii is mon' |in«lNibht that all have 
|x:nshcd, ihungh wu confess wu shcnild like to see 
some milliunniro—wiy an unuigtttic mtnnliur of the 
KoUischild family—spend a few ihouxanUs in a 
jjrood dig into the Siinds of the Oruiues and undtr 
the crypts upon which the Temple of Delphi 
stood. He could spare the money, and if he 
hired Schiicmann, or some obstimuc trc:t5un.Mceker 
of that calibre, he might be richly rcwsmlcul. 

13 y far the best dunce, however, was the Treasury 
of the Seraglio. The House of Ochman pillaged 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Asia Minor, and, Con* 
stantinoplc itself, whitu they were still full of the 
work of that elder world which feudal l'!uro{}c in its 
madness sufferctl them—mere barbarians out of 
Central Asia—to conquer and to keep. Constanti¬ 
nople, in particular, when it fell, was a museum 
choked with the art treasures accumulated for nine 
hundred years by throe civilizations—that of Greece, 
that of Rome, and that of Western Asia. Nothing 
like the Palace of the Palacologi can ever have 
exis ^a: and one would have thought that the Sul¬ 
tans, swordsmen as they were, would have taken care 
of their own. They were of the temper to decapi* 
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Lite any one who touched property of theirs; they 
arc an unbroken though an enfeebled race; and 
they have had, from first to last, men around them 
who would slay or die if they but received the 
order. We doubt if they have lost much by theft 
Thieves do not succeed, even in Europe, in entering 
|)n1accs, und they drend the summary justice which 
in tlic East overtakes those who rob Princes, and 
who call be slain without troubling cither juries or 
men of law. The Seraglio Treasury, we take it is 
inUxet; but then, if Mr. Robinson is well informed, 
there Is comp.(rativcly nothing in it There arc 
valuables, of ooune, in plenty, gold thrones 
bestudded with Jewels and inlaid with mother-of* 
pearl, and vases of jade and onyx, and marvel* 
lous jewelled robes — the authenticity of whidi 
Mr. Robinson doubts—and gold tankards, of which 
one (s crusted with some two thousand large 
diamonds set Hat, and vases full of coins—seldom 
gold, says cynical Mr. Robinson-^nd pearls, and 
uncut stones—not equal to the old gems on the 
thrones and swords—and [>orcelain bowls, and 
inlaid armour of all ages and all varieties of beauty. 
There may be, say, lialf a million's worth of jewels 
and bric*&>brac ; but of the things a historian would 
expect to 6nd. the statues, and the pictures, and the 
mosaics, and the tables, and the vases of an older 
world, which possessed higher ideas about art than 
that of sticking diamonds into tankards like bits of 
glass into a bride wall, there are no traces. There 
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are not even, moans Mr. Robinson, specimens of 
old European bijouicric, though the Sultans must 
for hundreds of years have been receiving presents 
from European Courts. We do not care for old 
bijouterie, hut we do care for any s)*rdmi;na that 
the rulers of Hyr.nntiiiiu—once, be It remi'mberct]. 
autocrats t>f the whiiK* Roman world —may havr. 
saved from the far and there .are lumt!. Thu 
barbariiuw who eiilercd CunKUuuimipU! with tlte 
diatructive insiincu of children, untl du: art know* 
ledge of ourang'ouiangs. ditl iltcir work Unt well, 
AH that was beautiful was usulitss or unholy; dtu 
Asiatic troops were mad with slaugliier and the 
lust of destruction, and everything, excejit the great 
churcli and n colniun or two, perished for ever. 
"Where the Turk’s foot is pInntiHl, grjiss never 
grows again,“ or civilixalion either; and tlic most 
precious relics of untlqiuty {Xtrished .at tliu bidding 
of men who would have pronounced a Venus by 
Praxiteles cither a useless or an unholy image, and 
liavc lighted cooktng'fires above a mosaic a thou* 
sand years old and worth their evil lives a million 
limes over. Some few things may have been 
saved from die wreck. The crypts of St Sophia 
have never been searched by civilized men, and it 
is quite possible that the thirty guardians of the 
Treasury showed the inquisitive infidel, whom they 
would have liked to cut down, only the less filled 
rooms of the great storehouse, and kept the most 
valuable artides unpolluted by his gaze. There 
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muse be a secret treasure-house as wel) as the more 
open ooe, ajid in it may be things worth seeing,— 
the plunder of Armenia, for insonce; but it is more 
probable that it contains only a treasure in metals and 
stones, and nothing which the worid would value 
There hits been in the world's history no besom of 
desinicilun for all diat is noble in man or splendid 
in nn like a Titrkish cuivpiust, which idTaccs all 
things save the lowest uxpciycr, arid mnkes of him 
a slave. 

We should tike to know why Mr. Robinson, who 
entered the Sultan's library of manuscripts, and saw 
them all rouged—Utree thousand of them—in leather 
cases upon the wall, thinks Uicy have been examined. 
There Is no record of such examination, nnd no d 
friori reason to believe that Turks could cither 
have performed the work or would allow it to be 
performed. Why should they Iciirn infidel learning, 
or what can there be in a book, unless it is a French 
novel, which is not in the Koran f Thu Sultan's 
Library should be searched through as the first 
condition of the next loan made to Turkey-^f 
there ever is another—and permission demanded 
to hunt for that older and more valuable store of 
manuscripts believed or known to be stored in the 
crypt of St Sophia, and protected by the one useful 
superstition of the Turk,—his reluctance to destroy 
writing, test perchance it should cootain the name 
of God. That is the last place left where we shall 
be likely to make a great literary find; and it 
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thould be searched before the great day when the 
destmy of the Ottoma(» is completed, and Con* 
stanitQOpte once more sinks down, a moss of blood* 
stained ruins, Bred by its irosscssnrs before they 
commence their final retreat to the ilusert from 
which, in the myKterious providence of God, they 
were suffered to cmct);i*, in order to dtaitrtiy the 
[lastcm h;df of lh« dvilixoil world. Thr. only oUjlt 
clmnco Is in the Shcrudoi l*alacc at Morocco, and 
it is uncertain if a library exists iheni. Sir John 
Hay Drummond says it does not; and although be 
would be easily deceived on such a point, and 
though the Cordovan mamiscripis ought to be 
there, and though Mahonimcdans never destroy 
writing, still it is po9siLilc tlutt fur once he has 
been told thn truth. 





The Arabs of the Desert 


G lancing Uirmiith » new vdume of poems 
which tJic atiLhur mihcr absurdly calls Tfu 
Low SonttcU of Proteus, we came U|K)n this very 
hne and su)^csiivc address to the Uedouins— 

OilUrm of Shan > l^rttborn ti Hoth^ rue, 

Bat ttiU turerti children j nl the door 
Of Kdeo found, uncoiwciaai of diiBBKe, 

And loitenng on while all ore gone before { 

Too ptood (o digi too careleM to be poer; 

Taking the gifti of Ood Is (honklcMBtsa. 

Not rendenni aaght, nor lapplicating more, 

Nov arguing with llin when He hidei Hti faee, 

Yoon te the nin and suaihins, and dte way 
01 OB old wiuiem by our worM forgot. 

The eoutoga of a day which knew not dath. 

Well may we mm of Jophei in dismay 
Boise is our nls mid fov Ufo osd bteoih, 
Beholding yoe. 1 bow and reoion not 

The ** many>characcered ** poet bears one character 
among others, we believe, which spedally entitles 
him to judge o( Arabs, and certainly in this sonnet 
he has touched with a ringing spear the central 
peculiarity of the Bedouin position. There is no 
puxzle in the world, eitlter to the ethnolt^ist or the 
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psychologist, quite equal to the Arab, whether he 
dwells in s tent. hair>noiTud. hair>robbur, or abides 
in a city o{ Nejd or South Arabia, the oldest, most 
tranquil und prouitcsc of rcpubltcans. Why is he, 
of ail men In the world, the one who changes to 
little, tliai ihi: pursiin who. of nil innnkincl. most 
resembles Shtukh Ahnilimn in ways and habits aiut 
bearing, and. as Um best obsen'crs say, in hnbti 
of thought. Is hi« oullniural kinhinan, ninety genrm- 
tions removed, o Sheikh of Syria or Nejd ? Whut 
induces the Arab to seclude himwilf in n dreary 
peninsula, in ;>ovcrty audi ns no Huropcart con¬ 
ceives, and there live the life of n remote antiquity; 
a life without object, or hope, or fear; a life so 
persistent that a thouKind yettrs hena*. if Europe 
docs not cnni|uer him, the Arab will be as to-day } 
It is not his race, for the jew is as purely Arab 
as himscir, sprung from the same ancestor as him¬ 
self. and, like himself, has never mixed his blood. 
And yet the Jew has changed. The least receptive 
of mankind has become Lite most receptive-^o 
receptive, that he is more Gcrmim, more French, 
more Italian than Italian, Germao, or Frenchman; 
the most Isolated seeks cib'es by choice, preferring 
Brighton Infinitely to the desert; the purely agricul¬ 
tural people have grown into money-changers, and 
the most religious even of Asiatics have become, 
with magnificent individual exceptions, utterly 
earthy. The Arab who wanders has changed 
altogether, while the Arab who remains is as be 
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wa5 in the days of Jethro, even his new creed—for 
Mahommedoflism Is parvenu before the Arab—being 
rather an expression of himscif than an influence 
modifying his mind. Christianity changed the 
Norseman, but the Arab was Mahommedan before 
Mahommtxl. 

What has made the latter so unciinngeaJdc ? It 
is not any defect of inidlcei, or want of force of 
cliaractcr. All who have studied the Arabs in their 
tents or Utuir secluded cities aaributc to them the 
old qualities—the instinct for |>ociry and romance, 
and, so to speak, literature \ a command of their 
magnificent tongue, such as nu uncultivated Euro* 
peau has of his own language ; a separate energy; 
a special capacity for comprehending argument, and 
even for managing afTaira. As soldier, the Arab 
is first in Asia, though, from his excessive individu* 
olity, he is beaten in the a^regate by an inferior 
people like the Turks—*' mud bricks,” as he himscif 
says, "being better for building than diamonds." 
The Arab who wanders forth as soldier, as states* 
man. os trader, or, curiously enough, as sailor, 
almost invariably succeeds; and if the English 
quitted India, it is a question whether a Sikh, a 
Mahratta, or an Arab would rebuild the throne of 
the Great Mogul It is not energy that is wanring 
to him. His forefathers conquered die world, and, 
unarmouied, defeated even the armoured Barbarians 
who lived only for battle, founded three empires at 
least, and did not retreat after centuries ol contest 
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before the Cnisaitcrx, the picket! warrior emi^^nuiLs 
of a dozen Qirbtian lands. All t]>c mrn of iron of 
Europe failed to tear jcruRatcni from the Arab. 
To U)i8 day thu Arab tiuri|^ur nsi'!i must swiftly at 
ConsCantinuple, ihu Arab tradi r itcnittnUfs furthest 
into Africa, ilic Amb iiiisthmary in llrn^al, in 
Centm! Afcui. in the furthrui n:ce.ss<«» of (*rniral and 
Western Africa, ninkus Uu: most nuiurrotiH .and dte 
most faithful converts. The cnurvattal ilimhx) of 
Dacca, the dissolute 1x4:00 of tho Gold Coast, 
becomes, when under (he Arab the dnn^'cruus 
Ferazee or the warlike I Ious.sfl. No one who 
knows the Arab doubu his cntcri>rise, and yet he 
lives on in the Syrian desert, or in his vast, secluded 
peninsula—Arabia is as lar^e os Imlin, or ICuroiic 
west of the Vistula—unch:inj{cd. sccktn-; no advance, 
complaininy: of no sufTcrinc, living' his life, .such ns it 
is, str&i|;ht on, anti itccui»iin}( tlcadt as a destiny 
neither to be sought nor feared. As it was, ts now. 
and ever shall be. world without end--that is bis 
conception of human life. Time is nothing to the 
Arab: progress has no attraction for his mind: 
wealth, though when abruuti he seeks it zealously, 
has no charm to tempt him thither. Poverty it 
nothing to him, for the man who is contented with 
his skin can never be i>oor. Buckle might say it 
was his geographical position, but that did not 
prevent him from conquering hall the Roman world. 
It is his creed ? In what does his creed difTcr from 
that of the Jew, except in certain precepts which 
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should send the Arab fortli to conquer, not seclude 
him in the Islands of the desert ^ It is his poverty ? 
About all other men we say, and say truly, that 
poverty is a stimulus to advance, that clans of brave 
men able to fij^ht will not remain poor. It is his 
individualism ? That is but [nishinf^ the question a 
step backw.mlit, for what is it that makes the Arab, 
who abroad riximied UagiLtd and Granadn, and who 
at home cunsinicts |M:ity Scales as truly Republican 
as Uri, unable to found n kin^^dom or a society 
which situll advance men to the ** civilized " Oriental 
level } What j;ivc8 the Arab alone, even amon; 
Asiatics, that perfection of mental content which 
asks nothing even from God, and is so full, as 
"Proteus” says, of *’tlte courage of a day which 
knew not death ” } 

We suppose the secret must lie, like the secret of 
the Irish peasnni's bomeuckne^s, in some charm 
which the life he leads, with its exemption from 
wonts, and from changes, and from uncertainties, 
has for him; but that is ocitalnly a strange lesson 
for the breathless race of Jnplmt. The most quali¬ 
fied of the races of Asia, Itiving conquered a world 
and Its wealth, and built cities and devised creeds, 
and composed a literature, shrinks back contentedly 
to live a changeless life of dreary poverty, in the 
one section of the world which to the European 
is utteriy repelUnt The Arabs do not believe one 
word of all that Mr. Bright gives to the world as 
solidly sensible advice, and they are content, and 
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among their rivals noble. They cli!t|>isc industry, 
put wealth by as meaningless, keep Uto imUttion of 
the past as a possession, and, without <lccay as wiih> 
out progress, live on for ever, as they were in ages 
of which history tells ns nothing. Whnt explanation 
of them has the Comtisi. with his drcun of perfected 
humanity, to offer f or where is his ]>muf tlint the 
Parisian, with nil his modern vigour and activity of 
brain, and innxtcry over all the A'crets of Nature 
which conduce to comfort nr tu the diffimton of 
intelligence, will survive the AmU who was before 
the Pharaohs in all essentials what he is now f 
Durability, at all events, is not Inching to the race 
which, of all others, is furthest from the modern 
ideal. M.-ty it not just be possible that the races 
which halt nnd wait, os cnimly indiffl-reni to the 
strife outside as if their lubitats were plancu, may 
conserve energy more than the races which advance, 
and in advancing must expend force of some kirul ? 
That it U force perpetually renewed by the expendi* 
ture may be true ; but also it nuy not, for the Greek 
has not reproduced Phidias, or Aeschylus, or Archi* 
medes. nor do we find in Scatidlnavia the energy 
which once threatened and repuoplcd so much of 
the world. Suppose Shem lasts and not Japhet. 
that Mecca survives Manchester, that when Europe 
is a continent of ruins, the Arab shall still dwell 
in the desert, ** too proud to dig, too careless to be 
poor,” " not rendering aught or supplicating more," 
but living on like the Pyramids, whose foundations 
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he saw laid. It seems Impossible to Mr. G. O. A. 
Head, with his bottled electric force, carried about 
In a valiac, but the Arab stood at the gates of On 
and saw die " magicians " and their feats, and stood 
below Utc walls of Construtlinoplc ami saw the 
Byzantine pour out hU liquid fire, and despised both 
Kgyju and Rome, and went back to the hcrbless 
bind : and hi: lives on stilt, not advanced, not 
degenerate, the ablest though the most useless of 
hts kind Birmtngbain is great, but it has not yet 
discovered every Irudt about the destiny of Man; 
and there ore fntetions of humaokind whose govern* 
ing impulses Western Europe as little comprehends 
as it foresees the future. Imagine a clan which 
prefers sand to mould, poverty to labour, solitary 
reflection to the busy hubbub of the mart, which 
will not earn enough to clothe Itself, never invented 
so much as a lucifer match, and would consider 
newspaper*reading a Jisgraccfnl waste of time It 
it not horrible, that such a race should be ? more 
horrible that it should survive all others } most 
horrible of all. that it should produce, among other 
trifles, the Psalms and the Gospels, the Koran and 
the epic of Antar } 
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W E know of no subjcci upon which thu opinion 
of (:xi>urtx in Asiatic nfTiint In so hi}|>c)cj«]y 
divided as that of Oricntnl Pnlriotism. A (|pt:ai 
number of the keenest of them, and csjicclally of 
the men whose cx{)ericncc is aititiud to rcs{M:ct, sny 
chat such a fedin)? as patriotism does not exist tn 
any Asiatic. He can and wiU die for his creed, or 
for his tribe, or castu, or for his dynasty; but of 
patriotism he has no concuption, llu very rarely 
or never has a word in hih language to express the 
virtue, bU public opinion does not require it as a 
condition of political life, uad under temptation he 
never finds in it any source of strengdt. An Asiatic, 
such observers say. can be very loyal to a ruler, or 
to an ally, or to an idea, but hb loyalty to what we 
term his “country* is of the feeblest character. 
He may speak of patriotism in words, especially 
when talking to Europeans; but his impelling 
motive is always either ambition, or pride, or Guia* 
ticism, and not, especially under temptaiion, love of 
country. He will sell his country in order to rule it, 
and sometimes for mere lucre, especially when he is 
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out of spirits, and thinks Destin/ has declared 
against the Virtues. Those observers who think 
thus believe in their own view very firmly, point to 
die case of Tej Singh, who sold victory, as GcoeraJ 
Cunningliam reports, for v^ 23 O, 000 , and ridicule the 
notion that n man like Arab! l*asha can l)egQvomed 
by nnyihin^ Uke " Nationalist ** fcclinfr. I Ic may be, 
they ailinii n Mnsnilnun fanutic, ora devotee of the 
KliulifalC'—wIiIcU (s not (jtiitc the same thing^or 
uvea im “ Asiatic,'* llutl i.s, n man who loathes Euro¬ 
pean ascendency: but Ite auinot care enough for 
Egypt to make I''gyptmit interest, as he conceives it. 
die guiding-star of his policy,—cannot, in fact, be In 
any sense a ixtiriot. 

Wc should say that, on the whole, this was the 
more general opinion, especially among those experts 
who have come much in contact with prominent 
Asiatic statesmen, the men. that is, who are not 
Sovereigns, but have risen cither by serving or by 
opposing Sovereigns. At the same lime, a minority 
of observers, equally ex|>cnenccd, and wc chink, as 
a rule, possessed of more sympathy and insight, 
dtoagh not of greater force, utterly reject this view. 
They say that Asiatics not only can feel, but do feel 
the sentiment of patriotism as strongly as Euro¬ 
peans \ that dte wont of a word to express the idea 
is an accident, which, curiously enough, is repro¬ 
duced in England, where, though every one 
understands " love of country," the only single 
word which expresses chat sentiment a borrowed 
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from the French; and that an Arab, a native of 
India, or a Chinaman, when a ^od man, is aa 
strongly moved by the idea uf ’'country,'* and all 
which it implies, os an Englishman or an Amcri- 
caa He is more likely to be deficient in that virtue 
than a Eurojxian. as be is more likely to bu dcficicnl 
in any other of ihu active virtucji. hix wluih: nnttm: 
being feebler, and, lui to speak, mure feminimt; yvi 
he not only rccogiitxes, but, unlutM uvvqKiwimsd by 
strong temptation, acts on it I In vioy often, for 
example, submits to invasion when n Eum|>can 
would resist, but he never submiLt willingly, still 
less permanently. Ito oevur adopts the invader, 
never forgets that his own country is separate, and 
never ceases to ho|)e that in God'.s good time the 
invader will be compelled to depart, or, if such 
extreme good-fortimn may be, will be skiughtcred 
ouL As to self-sacrificc fur his country, he fills up 
die national army readily enough, and tliis in coun* 
tries like Afghanistan, which have no conscription; 
he serves as a soldier, say, in Turkey, with wonder 
fall self-suppression; ami he will, and docs constantly, 
risk his fortune, ratlver than give an advantage to 
the national enemy. No foreign Government in an 
Asiatic State is ever able quite to trust the people, 
while it is a universal exi>eriencc that if a rising 
occurs, the people enter into a silent conspiracy to 
give it aid. They may not rise, but the foreigner 
liears nothing of the plot till it explodes, finds no 
one to betray the leaders, and is conscious of living 
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in an atmosphere of deadly hostility. In the excep* 
tionnl case of small States separated by any cause 
from their ncighUium. like that of the Afghans, 
the Ilurmetic, or thu OruscB, patriotism is a burning 
|KiRsion, to Ixi ns fully relied on os die same passion 
in liny luini|K:iiii ciniuiry. Men who think thus 
dedare liiat Ar.ihi Pnshn. lluni^rh ^iveruud by 
mixed motivuH, Mill do<« fetd the Natiuimlisi fuel* 
ing; that hU fulhiwurs, though mnved by many 
(unotionx, slill do stxk du; indupundrnce of Egypt; 
und dmt n good many of thosu whom we consider 
dangerous futilft, acuintud by bloodthinity race 
iiatretl, honc»illy believe that in rioting they are 
risking life in order to be rid of enemies to their 
country. 

We conftKi w<; agree with the second party, 
thougli it is lu.'ttlful to mukc u reserve. We do not 
believe Uuit, .m u rule, patriotism is as strong in 
Asia }«s in luirojHx Us influence there has been 
surperscdctl in ivui by other ideas ; by the claims of 
religion—fervent Ultnimontanes are,even in Europe, 
seldom jiatriois before all things—by the feeling of 
race, which is as strong almost everywhen: in Asia 
as in IrtJnnd; and by the passion of "loyalty" in 
the technical sense, which constantly leads Asiatics 
to postpone everything, even independence, to the 
interests of a dynasty; but it exists almost pre¬ 
cisely in the degree and form in which it existed 
among Europeans in the Middle Ages. The people 
of an Asiatic Slate like their country, and are proud 
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of ic; arc prepared to do something, though not very 
much, in its defence; and are passively, but implac¬ 
ably and permanently, hostile to the foreigner who 
invades it They are not, outside some portions of 
Arabia, Democrats in any sense, but they arc 
universally " naiionnilsti," and prefer, diKtinctly 
prefer, bad govcntinenl by tlutmadves and Uirough 
ihemsclves, to good gcivcnimenl by lire foreigner. 
They may prufer one foreigner to another, as tlic 
Bengalees undoubtedly prefer Knglishmen to Sikhs, 
and the Pi^pxans prefer them to Burmese; but if 
(hey had the choice they would prefer each other to 
anybody else. Nobody, we suppose, doubts thU 
about Armenians, who, though white, arc recogntxed 
throughout the continent, from Shanghai to the 
Bosphorus, os true Asiatics, and can go in safety 
where no Huroiiean would be spared; or about Arabs, 
Afghans, or about Chinese; and it is true of far 
feebler races. There is not a Bengalee who is not 
proud of the old glories of Gour, or gratified when a 
European acknowledges the intellectual caiiadty of 
his countrymen, or sad when he admits that his 
dtih —i.e. fatrtA^ as well as land—has constantly 
been conquered. There was not an Indian on the 
vast continent who did not consider the Sepoys 
Nationalists, and did not, even if he dreaded their 
success, feel proud of their few victories. An old 
Hindoo scholar, definitely and openly on the English 
side, actually cried with rage and pain, in the writer's 
presence, over a report Uiat Delhi was to be razed. 
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He had never seen Delhi, but to him !t was " onr 
beautiful city, such a possession for our country.'* 
The EgyiJtinns arc not a strong^ people, but it is 
quite useless tn tell nn Et;ypUan tltnt the Europeans 
' bring him i)ras|>urity and light taxes, as useless ns to 
tell a trtu* Irish NationallHi the same thing about (he 
English, lit: docs iK)t tnnible himself to dtmy 
the Aicts, miy, very often believes them : but, all the 
same, he wants tin: inlniders gone, if wcnlth and 
comfort go witt> them. It is tme the feeling is not 
Acme. and does not take the Kuropeon funn. The 
Asiatic's mind is full of bewildering cross-lights^ of 
feelings about his creed, and his history, and his 
hates, and hts ix^rsonal interests, which, if they con* 
diet with (xitriollHm. often prove the stronger; but 
to Siiy tliai is to say he is morally weak or intellectu¬ 
ally crotchetty, not to say he is unpatriotic. He 
knows what he is selling when he sells his country 
well enough, ond if anybody else sells it will |x>ur 
mental vitriol on his head. A •* iraitor," in the 
English sense, h.ns not in Asia a pleasant time of it 
with posterity. Patriotism with him is not an over¬ 
mastering idea. He has too many notions about 
destiny, and about the sanctity of power as granted 
by God, and about the necessity of obedience when 
extorted by adequate force, to be a Washington, or 
anything like a Washington ; but bis country has his 
sympathies, nevertheless, which, whenever there Is 
a chance for their display, have to be reckooed with 
by politicians. I'he Egyptians have always obeyed 
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foreigners, and. if the English conquered them, 
would be very fair subjects; but we have no doubt 
that die majority of them, though quiescent, would 
much miher that Egy|)tians succeeded in this 
stru^lc than that Europe tlkl, and a liillu nvlher 
tlut Egyiitiaus cunriuend than th.it 'rurkx did. 
Thu Turk is a fiin'igni*r. but he is a MiisKulmitn ami 
an Asiatic. It may Iw imM that ihu emution is only 
one of Itaii!, ami, iniluud, ihis in almost always said 
by the makers of lulegrums, but it is not strictly true. 
The hatred exists, like the hatred fur I’biglnnd in 
Ireland, but it is in great p.irt the result of a feeling 
indisiinguishobic, at all evunu, from patriotism, a 
feeling oompr>und(ul of national pride, national 
exclusiveness, and desire for national in(le|>cndcnce. 
If the Egyptian were a fighting man, like the 
Afghan, we should all undcratiuid him, but the pos»- 
bility of sentiments or virtues in a [Musivu state U 
always more or less incredible to Uiu iinglisiiman. 
Sudi sentiments exist, nuvenhclutis, ns the English- 
man would remember, if he ever bctliought himself 
that he himself holds it part of his duly to turn his 
cheek to the smitcr—honestly and sinccruly holds 
It — thougli, when the hour comes, lie turns his 
fist, tnslead. 


“ Kanacicism” in the East 


T IIU Kit^lUU iniihlii; dau of to*ilny w sinRU* 
Inriy fruu fn>»n {‘‘iiitnlicmm. Jt Iiaa its iitdc 
cnthuslaxinK, no «)uubi, niiU cau for or 

against u ciiuo ; hm of (rou ftuuutdfuii, nf n lialMlUy 
to rcligiuux vntotion Kudt cui mrriea its subjects 
compictdy uui of litoinsd vus, away rrom facia, and 
beyond laws, it scidum duplays a sign. The 
mind of the class is marked by sti:itdy ami nttfaer 
cold, though often very ignorant, jiulgcmcnt. and 
a curtain ru|Kigiiuncc for rdtgioua unviciona strong 
enough to lead ui immudiatu netion. It is for tiiia 
reason, we snppuM*. that Mngluih {MXJple just now 
are so inclined to regard fanaticism outride lingland, 
and cspucltlly In the Kast, os so great and {jcrvad* 
ing a force,—oa the explanation of every unaccounu 
able action, and the motive of every unuauol display 
of activity. It la an impulse they do not leel 
themselves, and which rather puzxics them, and 
they, therefore, set down to its influence every 
phenomenon they do not quite comprtltend or very 
greatly dislike. They find that slatternly mode of 
thinking so convenient that they are gradually 
making of fanaticism the motive-power of the East, 
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•and uiiin^ it as if one word could bear half-a-doien 
separate meanings. Sometimes fanaticism is the 
equivalent of religious enthusiasm, sometimes of 
mere fury, sometimes of hatred, very often of 
lunacy, now and t^tn of mere Orientalism, and 
constantly of physical couni^c. All Mussulmans in 
particulnr arc tiasumed tu liave fanaticism, if It 
wt:ru Home separate mental |>ocuHarity belonging 
to the Mahommeuinn fatUi. which accountctl fur 
everything, and cKpuciolly for nny very marked 
Impulse. When Californians attack Chimamcn, or 
English labourers pommel Irishmen, or Marseillais 
artisans wound Italians, Englishmen explain their 
conduct by race hatred, or trade jealousy, or political 
feeling; but when Arabs in Alexandria kill Euro¬ 
peans, they attribute tJic outburst to " fanaticism.** 
The Turks arc said to be fanatics if they evince 
any sympathy witlt Arabi, or any wish that their 
own fellow-subjocts should defeat intrusive strangers 
from the West When any of Arabi's soldiers show 
decent courage, they are described as '* fanatics.*' 
and the Timts positively asserts that Arabi's suc¬ 
cess or defeat depends upon that unknown quantity, 
the fanaticism he inspires among his soldiers. 
Scores of correspondents assert every day that 
Europe b in danger, because Asia has once more 
grown ** fanatic ’*; and France in particular is 
bidden to beware of that bunt of fanaticism which 
may within the next few months deprive her of her 
ascendency In North Africa. 
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Wdl, there ts fanaticism in the East, more 
especially among Mussulmans. Every Eastern 
creed. ChriKtianity included, with the solitary excep¬ 
tion of Confucianism, puts the interest of the next 
work! above the interest of this, and colls u)K>n its 
devotees tu obey the Divine law, even when such 
obedience is unsufe, or contrary to the dictates of 
coinmun-sensc. Among so nnwy scores of millions 
who are thus exhorted, it would be stninge If there 
were not a few who obeyed: and, as a matter of 
fact, u great many arc fairly obedient. Christians 
who are so are said to be pious,** or devoted, or 
at least persons of right mind; and so whenever, 
by a rare chance, they hapiieo to be noticed, 
Hindoos and Buddhists also are. The virtues of 
chose three creeds tend to self-abnegation, and 
therefore, except under most unusual circumstances, 
as when Sepoys in thu Red Sea, in their zeal for 
ceremonial purity, throw away a bucket of watcr 
because an oHicer has drunk a spoonful of it, they 
excite no hostility. The virtues of Mahommedans 
are, however, of a diHcrent kind. Every Mussul¬ 
man is taught, directly or implicitly, chat he ought 
to fight for his faith, that he should assert himself 
as one of a (avoured people, and that it is wrong 
for him to endure, if he can help it, a direct and 
visible assertion of Infidel superiority. Of the 
millions so taught, a proportion believe the teach¬ 
ing. and a few believe it so strongly that they will 
rather die than allow the Infidel to get above them 
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in any visible way. There it, therefore, in Mussul* 
man countries religious enthutiaxm, sometimes ruing 
to fanaticism, thnt is, breaking loose from the con¬ 
trol of Uic judgement j nnd. of course, when dogma 
is very much preaclu-d or events liring the nUIlga- 
tions of their cnnrd clearly home to the rhildrcn of 
IsLim, there is u good lUal of it Hut there Is 
much less in quimtity, and whnt there is, U much 
less uicrgetic in kind, Uvin Iuin>iientu seem at this 
anxious tnumenc inclined to beHuvtu The innjoricy 
of Orlcnlab are no more religiouK tiun the majority 
of Europeans. They buliuvu the teaching of the 
Koran as Neapolitans believe the teaching of their 
priests, or as Londoners believe the precepts of the 
Bible, but they do not act on it All Mussulmans 
accept the idea that if they perish in battle with 
the Inhdcl, they go to heaven, just as all ChritUans 
accept the idea that they ought to forgive their 
enemies, and love those who dcspitcfuliy use them ; 
but vmy few act on their belief, in either casa We 
quesrion if the proportion of true fanatics among 
Mahommedons—that is, of men who die fighting 
a hopeless battle for the faith—Is much greater than 
that of true upholders of the doctrine of non-resist¬ 
ance among ourselves. If it were—if. that is, the 
majority of Mussulmans were ready to die on the 
held as the readiest path to heaven—we should 
never beat a Mussulman army without destroying 
it We do beat Mussulman armies, and we do not 
destroy them, or any appreciable proportion of 
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them. They never die in masses voluntarily, even 
when, as in the first war in Malacca, the jehad or 
religious war has been properly proclaimed. In 
every Mussulman army there are a few men of 
convinctKl minds, '* who iJiink through Unbelievers' 
blood lies tlio dircclcsl pith ; ” a few more who are 
cxccpiionntly bmvu, and profess readiness to die 
for die faith ns :iii honourable way of parading that 
fact: and a few more who aro aware that hemp, 
eaten ut the proper lime, will give them oil tlw: 
advantages of courage. These men arc very for> 
midaUc for a few minutes in a charge, for tliey will 
go on, and men who will go on with a rush are 
difhcult lo kiti out; but still, rhey are not more 
dangerous than any other soldiers who can be urged 
forward against odds. What is to make them so ? 
Fanatici.sm is not a rabies, so that the bite of 
fanaclos should be poisonous. As for the majority, 
they believe it right to fight, and salvation to be 
killed in fighting; but the belief is not held in a 
way which elevates tlicm above cttlicr sclfuhneas 
or fear, or even indisposition for severe exertion 
It is held as Englishmen hold that doctrine about 
turning the other cheek. If Mussulmans do not 
see die road to victory, they “run away," or 
“retreat," or “retire fighting," like otlier soldiers, 
according to their courage or diadpline, or their 
confidence in their commanders. Their fanaticism, 
such as it is, is not an overmastering impulse, but 
only a passive belief, and but little helpful when the 
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hour of danger arrives. Nor, on the other hand, 
does U lead them, as so many Europeans believe, 
to massacre. Mahonuncdnnisnt docs not order, or 
Indeed justify massacre, unless the Infidels resist. 
Even at Ddlii, the Mahummcdaii Doctors warned 
the Emperor In 1^57 that in siinctiunin^ the nus> 
^sacre of die hel|jl(-ss. he wa.i Urenkin); the law and 
bringin^r itowu the veni'cance of llcavrn; and dm 
Alexandria case was infinitely woree dun that, was, 
in fact, a massacre of giit'sm. M.issacrc In die luist 
does not proceed from fuiuttcism, but from the 
cause which recently Induced Erencli nrUsans to 
attack Italian artisans,—a boiling dislike of stroogers 
who speak another tongue, act on other rules, and 
ire horribly in the way. Of course, the hatred of 
the Asiatic for the European is much more biiter 
than anything we find in Europe, though the 
Russian hatred for the jew is akin lo it; because 
the European in Asia, unlike any utber xtranger in 
the world, takes die top place, and tries to drive 
the majority his way. Let groups of Chinamen 
come here, and take all good appaintmcnti, and 
tax us, and tell us that we are barbarians, and try 
to compel U5 to wear pigtails and cat puppies, and 
we venture to say thdr paganism will nut have 
much to do with the treatment they will receive. 
If the creed had anything to do with the matter, 
Arabl's followers would kill out both Armenians 
and Copts; whereas the former are only killed 
casually, when wearing too European a dress, and 
the Utter are not killed at oU. 
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There are plenty of motives for murder in the 
East, without imagining a non-existent fanaticism; 
which, again, is not the Irrestminabte and, as it 
were, explosive quality it b popularly believed to 
be. It yields readily to law, Tho Russians have 
liad little trouble with their Mussulman subjects, 
nor Imvc wc. A report nnives now and then that 
a Mussulman “ IHuniic " on tlic Indian frontier has 
murdurcil an u/Ticur, but it will geiicmliy be found 
either that hu bduiigeil to a tribe that had been 
punished, or chat he found htoadf refused justice 
in some suit; that, in short, he is very like an Irish 
agrarian assassin, only not so cruel Up to tSss, 
there used to be a fanatic uuthreak every year in 
Lucknow, in the great street, the two sects of 
Mahommedans killing and wounding one another 
freely. It wus supposed impossible to stop this, 
but in iliat year, Captain Hayes, the Acting Resi¬ 
dent, thought the slaughter had better end, and 
obtained ixuinissiun la [tlant two pieces of cannon 
at the end of the street, and to proclaim that, if 
a sword were drawn, he sliould open fire Eveu’y- 
body knew he would do it. the street was crannied, 
and the quiet Imrmony of the two sects was 
heavenly, fanaticism, the dreaded spintual power, 
yielded instantly to the fear of death. Just as it docs 
upon the battle-held. 

We have often been asked how far Mussulman 
“fanatics." or indeed any pious Mu.uulmana, expect 
victory from the interposition of Heaven, as Crom- 
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well’s Ironsides, for exumplc, expected it We 
cannot answer the question, and never met any 
one who could. It is almost inconceivable that 
good Massulmana should not exi>cct Divim: help, 
and equally inconccivnUu that if they did ex|>rct it. 
they should not advance to lalilc with mun* cunh* 
dence, and should not i>t:nu>Jt in huhliM*; n iilUe 
longer. They ccrciinly exiaxt the ulUiiuiU: Ubceml- 
ency, though not, we sec rcnwnt tu think, the 
universal aeccpUincc of Mahomiiiedanism, and they 
must see In each balllu a step to tlial ascendency. 
They do not however, If they have any such expec¬ 
tation, feel it luongly; they never fight If llioy con 
help it without advantage in numbers, and their 
Doctors maintain that to declare war without 
reasonable hope of Bucce» is positively irreligloua. 
There is not much “ fanaticism " In that view, nor 
to any other which the majority of Mtissuhnans 
take of events around them. Wc should say that 
while Musiulmon fanatics undoubtedly exist, fana¬ 
ticism was as little a motive force in the Uast as it U 
in most Christian countries, and distinctly less so 
than it is among the peasantry of Russia. 


Will Coiu|uc'^t Vivify Asia f 

S i'ICKClIlvS (U’iivcrcd in India arc rnroly re* 
IHHicd here, >ind sUi! more rarely rciwrted 
well: bul we have before ua tlic textual version 
of one of mtlier unusunl intcresL It is an address 
to the Uiitvunuty of Madr«ts, and contains the 
opinions which the Governor, Mr. Grant Duff/ now 
near die end of his term of office, has formed of 
the posIUon uf the higher, or, rather, the better 
educated, classes in SouUKtm India. I.x>cal opinion 
difTcrs a little as to Mr. Grant Duffs success u 
a Governor, one tide pointing to bis promptitude 
in executive work, especially in organising the 
expedition to Mandelay, and another side hintit^ 
that he reflects too much, and allows questions of 
importance to stand over far too long. That 
practice, however, is traditional in Madras, where 
the Government has been distinguished for a century 
by a patience worthy of the Roman Curia, and 
by a certain inability to believe in forcing prepress 
which drives the more sanguine rulers of Bengal 
half-crazy with impatience. Be that as it may, Mr. 

* Now Set Uumuuum Gram OuA 
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Grant DufTs power of reHcction, and of almost 
judicial comment on alTairs, are well known to us 
all. and his summary of one side of the situation 
is most serious. He finds that the higher cilucation 
which U imparted and tested in the Madras UnU 
versity remnins in a sin^ntlar decree stimle. Thu 
graduates, of maity of whnin he s|H-.do> with ail 
respect, do nothing with their ncquin.'nu*nu; or, 
rather, they do only two tilings,—they utik Kadicai 
politics, und they seek Ctovcrnmeni apjKsntiuenls. 
which accordingly they eagerly desire belli to 
multiply and to throw 0[>en to themKdves. That 
is a futile ambition ft^r an entire cLiss to entertain, 
for, as the Governor tells them, if every remaining 
appointment were placed in their luin<ls-~they are 
very few, imd "a few unts/ belong to Knro|)uanB, 
not in >drtue of their Ijcing the ditscciidants of 
conquerors, but ui viittiu of iltai cduaitioo of ages 
which luis made the Aryan (»f the West what he 
would be nothing mnong su many; but, os 
yet, it is their only one. The licautiful I'rcsidcncy. 
which in scenery is to Northern India what Swluer< 
Und b to Prussue one-Utird larger than Italy, with 
its 90,000 artificial lakes, called locally by the name 
of " tanks,” a word productive of endless misappre¬ 
hension, is languishing for engineers, and especially 
hydraulic engineers; but the graduates do not 
become engineers, though the whole history of 
Southern India shows that they possess not only 
engineering capacity, but distinct onginaiity for 
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such undertakings. The population gives an eager 
welcome to doctors; but though hundreds are 
needed, especially of the class wc used to call 
apothecaries, only three graduates in all Southern 
India have adopted that profession. Agriculture 
promises miy rcwnnl to native agriculturists of skill; 
but with an cxrupUon here iiul there, no educated 
mtin duvules hiinsolf to improving Uic productive- 
nu.s5 of the soil Thu want of Madras Is wealth, 
there is t*lunty of room for manufacturers, and the 
oiKmings fur Internal commerce are endless; but 
it U not to commerce nr to manufactures that the 
educated betake tbumselvcs. While Bengal and 
Bombay ore alive wltli plantations and factories, 
Modms remains the poorest Presidency. Nor do 
they devote themselves to social development, for 
which South India ofTcra an unequalled held, her 
social systems being far less stereotyped chan those 
of the North, and her great Turanian |x>pu]auon 
—nearly half the whole — oHering entirely new 
problems for solutian; trar to philosophy, though 
the Eastern Aryans at least, if not the Turanians 
also, are born philosophers; nor to studies like 
philology, nor to art, though there are arts, like 
architecture, for which their genius is undoubted: 
nor to research, though such a Acid for research 
as Southern India, more especially in the anci> 
quarian direction, scarcely exists in the world. If 
the British rulers wish to decipher old inscriptions 
in Madras, they arc compelled to ** send thousands 
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and thousands of miles avray and hunt up some 
scholar in the valley of the Danube.** The edu* 
cated. in fact, seek neither matertaf wcnJth nor the 
improvement of their knowledge, nor phiiosophical 
culture, but only st:aus and |Kiy in thu servicu of 
the State. All the work which :i ihsi]>Iu tx'glnning 
to bo cultivated would nauindly clu. and which in 
some half>civilzted countrk'S is dtHu* tvitli iKissumotc 
zeal, is in Southern ludui left undumv and Uiis 
both by its Aryan ixipuiation nnd its DnivkHnn 
or Turanian, to whom the Governor, with |)crfcci 
historical accuracy, but somewhat groicstpic elTcct, 
addresses this singular argument:—*'The constant 
putting forw:ird of Sanskrit literature, as if it were 
pre'emincntly Indian, should stir tlic national pride 
of some of you Tamil, Telugu, Canaresc. You 
have less to do with Sanskrit than wu Unglish have. 
RufiBanly Europeans have sometimes been known 
to speak of natives of India as 'niggers,' but they 
did not, like the proud speakers, or writers, of 
Sanskrit, speak of the poopic of the Soutli as 
legions of monkeys. It was these Sanskrit speakers, 
not Europeans, who lamped<up the Southern races 
as Rakshasas—demons. It was they who deli* 
berately grounded all soaal distinctions upon Vama, 
colour.** 

This picture, that of a population of thirty'One 
millions in which the class most eager to be in* 
structed. Is when instructed sterile, is a painful 
one, and will be held by many minds to justify 
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those, of whom the present writer was one, who, 
a generation ago, bestirred themselves to resist 
tlic idea of Macaulay. Uiot culture should be diffused 
in India through English studies. They maintained 
tltat tniG instruction would never be gained by an 
OHcnud |)coptu tlmnigh u Western language, that 
education in ICtigluli would be productive of nothing 
but a caste, who, like iht: '* iicholars " of the Middle 
Agc», would Im: content with Utuir own superiority, 
and would be more M’{>arUcd from the people 
than if they had been leA uneducated; tltat, in 
short. English educoiion, however far it might be 
imalied, would remain sterile. They pressed for 
the encourngunent and development of the indi¬ 
genous culture, and would have had High Schoc^ 
and Univcrsitie.s, in which men should have studied, 
finit of all, to perfect the languages^ and literature, 
and knowledge of their own land. They fought 
hard, but they failed utteriy, and we have the 
Uuboo, instead of the lltoruughly instructed Pundit 
They probably did not allow enough for the in- 
(luenec of time, and they certainly did not admire 
enough the few remarkable men whom the system 
has produced; but so far, they have been right, 
and they may be right throughout- English educa¬ 
tion in India may remain sterile for all national 
purposes. It is not a pleasant thought, but it is 
an unavoidable one, that the conquest of the East 
Aryans by the West Aryans, though it has brought 
such marvellous blessings in the way of peace and 
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order and material prosperity, though it has given 
to millions, as Mr. Grant DuiT sa>*a, all thu results 
of political evolution without the wearying struggle 
for them, may have brought also evils which over* 
balance, or almost overbalance, all its gifia. Not 
much is gained lo thu world Uocaiuu* under the 
shadow of tltc limpirc MungaleuK inen'ose liku dies 
on a wiiidlras day. It is no time yei ftir con¬ 
clusions, fur the work of conciucst hits Imi just 
ended, and that nf sowing acud has luit just b<-}>un; 
but that deoy of variuticn of energy, that toqior 
of the higher intclicctunl life, that ^>ausc in tJie 
application of art knowledge, from architecture 
down ro metal work and pottery, whicit have been 
synchronous witli our rule m India, these arc to 
the philosophic observer melancholy symptoms, 
Why is not the world yet richer fur itn Indian 
brain } There was a Roman pence once round the 
Mediterranean, under which originality so died 
away that it is doubtful wheilter, but for the 
barhannn invasion, society would not have stereo¬ 
typed itself, and even Christianity have grown 
fossil: and our ruto. much nobler though its motive 
and its methods be, may be accompanied by the 
same decay. In the two hundred years during 
which Spaniards have ruled in the New World, 
but one Indian name has reached Europe, and 
Juarez was only a politician. We have only to 
hope and to persevere; but it U impossible, when 
the results are from lime to time summed up by 
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coot observers Uke the Governor of Madras, not 
to fed a chkUInf; doubt We think tittle of the 
political childishness of educated natives oo which 
Mr. Grant DulT is so serenely sarcastic, for that 
is a mere symptom of unrest, possibly healthy 
unrest; and we utterly d^lH^rrcc with him in his 
tisscrtion ihnl only a wealthy community can be 
well guvurninl, holding Swtizurlattd to be better 
govcmeil tluu l‘'ntnce: but the want of s^wntaneous 
ulTort III nil directions, the limitation of ambition 
lo a salary from Uiu Suite, seem to us symptoms 
uithex of intellectual torpor or intellectual despair. 
We know quite wdl the tendency of Asia to stereo¬ 
type herself, but we had hoped that Britisli dominion 
would revivify her: and as yet—except possibly 
In the im|»ortant domain of law, a reverence for 
which is slowly rdterinf; down—the sign* arc very 
few. The Codes will, m Mr. Grant DulT believes, 
materially influence Indian thought; but then, the 
Codes were the work not of Eastern Aryans, but 
of tltose who conquered them. We want original 
Indian work; and as yet we have only men who 
will take any post, provided that its salary is 
guaranieod by the State and Its work ordered and 
controlled regularly from above. 


Why Turkey Lives 

T llli meeting of the Gixmim Kai^x nnd the 
Sulum in ConsuinUiioplc nn Nuvember a, 
1889, was from any point of view n most pkturutf|uc 
cvene hut to us< we must confess, the more interest¬ 
ing (tgurc in the unprecedented interview is the 
Astatic one. The greatness of the Uuro|)ean 
monarch Is too intelligible. William II. of Germany 
is the armed moe of modern civiiisitiun, strong in 
the possession of knowledge, of sctcntlfic appliances, 
of an army oiganizcd till tt will move on any 
enemy at the word of command like an intdligcnt 
machine. The guest is the coivcretc outcome of his 
century, and that he should be great is no wonder; 
what is wonderful is that his Itost should be great 
too. that in this age the head of a Tartar dan which 
is sdll only encamped in its dominions, himself a 
man as ignorant as a child, and as nervously appre¬ 
hensive as a hysterical woman, should sdll be a 
great potentate, a Sovereign in three continents, 
absolute lord in the best situated dty of the world 
and in some of the richest provinces of Uie globe, 
more potent, in fact, through richer and wider lands 
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than the mif^ty £mi>eror who gazed with such 
astoniBhmeat on the scene We know why the 
GertnRH Empire exists, but it takes tlunight to 
comprehend why the *• Turkish Empire" lulI 
endures. The dominion of the Ottoman clan, 
which should have been a mure (Kissing pheno¬ 
menon, like the similar duminion of another Tartar 
clan 111 UiiSKln, owi-s its contimiancu. as we read its 
history, three cnnsi*)!, two of them intoUectual. 
'['he firxt is the extraordinary, indceil the abso¬ 
lutely unrivalled force ilisplayed through ages by 
the descendants of Olhman, the Tartar cliicf from 
Khorassan. The old line, "An Amurath, an 
Amurath Buccceds,** has been substantially true. 
Sprung originally from a stock welded into iron 
by the endless strife of the great Asiatic desert, 
mating always with women picked for some separate 
charm either of beauty or ca(>tivadon, the Sultans, 
with the rarest exceptions, have been personages, 
great soldiers, great statesmen, or great tyrants. 
Mahmoud the destroyer of the Junissaries, who 
only died In ik39—that is, while men still middle' 
aged were alive—was the equal in all but success 
of Amunuh I., who organized, though he did aot 
invent, that terrible institution; and even the pre¬ 
sent Sultan, in many ways so feeble, is no Romulus 
Augustulus, no connoisseur in poultry, but a timid 
Louis XL, who overmatches Russians and Greeks 
in craft, who terrifies men like his Ottoman Pashas, 
and who is obeyed with trembling by the most 
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distant servant of hla throne. The terrible Emir 
of Afghanistan, whose satraps, while ruling pro. 
vinces and amiics, open his letters "white in the 
lips with fear,'* is not regorclrd with more sbivish 
awe than Abdul Hamid, tlte recluse who watches 
always in hit |al:icc ng:itntt .*iss:LttJnati<ui or mutiny. 
We have only lo rcmeinlxT whnt tiu: 1 lohcnrollcms 
Itnve lKt.ni to Vrus-tia. lo undi'rstnnd wlmt the family 
of Olhmun, dcfrjtdul its they have lns;n against 
revolution by llu: Mussulman iK'liof dutl '‘when 
Othman falls Islam falls,*' has been to a fighi* 
ing dan. 

The second ennse of the continuance of the 
Ottoman dominion has been Ust nccidciitnl. Like 
the early Caliphs, and intlecd all able Mu.ssulman 
dynasties except the I'cfHian. the ruling house of 
Turkey Itas for all tliusu centuries mnintained 
unbroken the principle dint apart from creed, 
ability is the only qualiricnium for the highest 
service. Outside the Navy, a Turkish grandee 
must be a Mussulman; but that granted, there is 
no obstade of birtJi, or cultivation, or position stand* 
ing in any man's |>ath. Even slavery Is no lorricr. 
Over and over again, a Sultan apparently at the 
end of his resources has stooped among tlic crowd, 
clutched a soldier, a slipper-bearer, a tobacconist, a 
renegade, given him his own limitless power, and 
asking of him nothing but success, has secured It in 
full measure. Equality within die iaith, whidi is a 
(k^ma of Islam, and next to its belief in a " Sultan 
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of the sky" its grand attraction to inferior races, 
has in Turkey been a reality as it has been in no 
oUter Empire on earth, and has provided its 
Sovereigns—who, be it rcmcmbcrcid. fear no rival 
unleu he be a kinsman, an Arab, or a ** Prophet 
with an cndlrss supply of the kind of ability they 
need. The Iwlory of the Grand Vixjcrs of Turkey, 
were it ever written, would be the history of men 
who have risen by sheer force of ability,—tliat is, 
by success in war or by staicsmanshiit, or, in fewer 
instances, by that art of mastering an Asiatic 
Sovereign nnd his seraglio in whicli foots do not 
succeed. Thu Sultans have rarely promoted, rarely 
even used, men of their own house,—which is the 
Persian dynastic policy,—have hated, and at last 
destroyed, the few nobles of their Empire; and 
capricious and cruel as they have been, have often 
shown a power of steadily upholding a great ser¬ 
vant such as we all attribute to the founder of the 
new German Empire. This equality, this chance 
of a career of great opportunities, great renown, and 
great luxury, brings to Constantinople a crowd of 
intriguers, some of them matchless villains, but it 
also brings a great crowd of able and unscrupulous 
men, wbo understand how to “ govern" in the 
Turkish sense, and who have constantly succeeded 
in restoring a dominion which seemed hopelessly 
broken up. Every Paslia is a despot, an able 
despot is soon felt, and he has in carrying out the 
method of Turkish government, which is simply the 
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old Tartar inclhod of stamping out nsistance, an 
advaitiagc over Europeans which is the third cause 
of the continuance of the Ottoman Umpire. He ts 
tormented with no hcsinitions in applying force as 
a cure for all things. The num whu resists is to 
die, or purchase life hy submission. A Kunipean 
of our day. however determined, ran hardly carry 
out that |X)licy coirsUleiiUy. llts intellect and his 
conscience alike revolt He luite.s the necessary 
destruction,'^Hlestruction, if n proviitcc or an island 
revolts, like Titus' deslnictiun of Judea; he cannot 
bear his own doubts as to hU own righteousness in 
so slaughtering. Tlu: Ottoman has no sucli enfec* 
bling hesiuilions. To destroy all non*Mu8sulmans 
who resist Is precisely what the Vrophet ordered; 
and to destroy Mussulmans who relM:l is in accord¬ 
ance with the Propltct's practice, and every tradition 
of his faith. He has, iherefure, no hesitation, no 
halfncss, no repinings, but uses force when required 
in its extreme form, the form in which, if it be but 
sufBcIent, it always succeeds in procuring submis¬ 
sion The true Turkish sentence is death, and 
death poured out In buckets bewilders an Opposi¬ 
tion. There is but one in Europe in which 
force ts thus habitually employed, force, that is, 
implying capital punishment, by men who have no 
doubts or compunctions or remorse in applying it 
and that is the nuintcnaoce of discipline in a con¬ 
script army. The officers are few, and the men 
many, but a mutiny in a conscript army is as yel 
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an unknown event There is probably in all the 
Sultan's dominion not one nutn, not an Ottoman or 
an Albanijio, who would not ^ive hve years of liis 
life that that dominion sliould be ovcrtlirown; but 
there is no mutiny without foreign assistance, the 
dread of fcirci*. unhesitatingly nppHeil by men who 
have no doubts, uvcr-masitTing luuc, just as it docs 
with thu fiercest eoiUiCripttt in uli the armies of the 
Continent 

Evcit now, when wu oil talk of the Turkish 
Empire os moribund, it is doubtful if it wiU perish 
under any decay from within. The subject races 
do not grow stronger, as witness recent scenes in 
Armenia, where a single tribe, with only tolerance 
from the Sultan, keeps a whole people in agonies of 
fear. The Arabs, full-blooded and half-caste, who 
might succeed in insurrection, hod the strength of 
civilized Europe right across their path, and are 
precipitating themselves, in a fury of fanaticism and 
greed, upon the powerless States of the interior of 
Africa. The Euro()ean subjects of the Sultan are 
cowod, and without fordgn assistance will not risk a 
repetition of Batouk. The army for internal pur' 
poses is far stronger than ever, the men being the 
old Ottoman soldiers, brave as Englishmen, abste¬ 
mious as Spaniards, to whom the Germans have 
lent their discipline aad their drill No force 
within the Empire outside Arabia could resist the 
reorganised troops who defiled on Sunday before 
the Emperor, or hope to reach, as no doubt the hrst 
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NUhdi if left alone might have renchud, Constanti¬ 
nople Itself. The fmancUl difliculiies of the Trea¬ 
sury are great, but the Sultins have recently risked 
and have survived complete repudiation, and the 
revenue is enough, and will remain t-nough, to keep 
the Army together and supply the luxur)* of the 
Palace. There is one weak place in the iiUt'rinr uf 
the Hmpiru, the slowly tk-ciying force of Uie ! louse 
of Othman, which now tnui a (leqi taint in iu veins 
unknown to the earlier Sultans: nnd this may bring 
the dynasty to an end. ’I’hc MusHulmon system of 
succession is. however, the strangest yet devised by 
nun. prohibiting as it does the accession of a woman 
or a child, and an adequate successor may still follow 
Abdul Hamid. Failing th.-it continuous decay, the 
Empire will last, anti proUuhiy remain great, until it 
goes down befure outside force, which again, in the 
endless jealousies of the Powers, iiuiy not be ap(dicd 
in Its full weight for many years to come. The 
land attack on Constantinople is more dilTiculi, 
whether to Slav or Austrian, than ever; and the 
maritime Powers cannot settle, cannot even, to all 
appearance, think, who sliall be reversionary heir to 
the gateway of the Ulack Sea and the Mediterranean. 
VVe may hope for better things; but there Is no 
visible ground for certainty that if die German 
Kaiser's grandson visits Coiutantinople, he will 
witness, as Frederic Uarborossa did, high mass 
repeated by Cliristian priests In the restored 
Cathedral of St Sophia 
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W Tv wi!<h wu cotild lu'ortily op^rcc in ch« views 
of Mr. frixltTick Uoylc, but hisiory, we 
fear, forbicla. Thnt who hns much and 

variul cx[K:ricncc of iru|>iail lands, argued, in the New 
Rniew, tltat the Englith ticUuf as to die impossibility 
of Europeans colonizing tropical countries was a 
baseless, as well as an embarrassing, prejudice We 
shall have to do it. he says, for the temperate 
regions ore either getting hill, or bdng closed to 
immigrants by the jealousy of their occupants; and 
we may Uicruforc as well reconsider tlie objections 
to settling in the tropical or, to be more exact—for 
the description which includes Northern India in 
the tropics is a little vague—in the hotter regions of 
the globe. Mr. Boyle hods most of them unreal 
That man as a being does not degenerate physically 
in the hot countries seems to him certain, and we 
should admit that the evidence is for the most pan 
wholly on his aide. The Bengalees may be allowed 
to be " a feeble folk “—though there is great 
exaggeration even about this—but the Arabs, the 
Soudanese, the Southern Chinese, and almost all 
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nq^roes arc remarkable for muscalar strength, power 
of enduring fatigue, and physical enitgy in general. 
They have less perhaps of the habit of living than 
Northern Europeans—though half the diitenariana 
of the world arc nt^rocs—hut ihiil jimttahty results 
from special circumsuinccii, the* bbiglish fnmi the 
twelfth to the c;lghtc«:nih n*i»tury having died at 
least as fust :is any dark iribi*. If they luul not, 
they would huvn tnercaKud in imml)<;ni at n much 
quicker rate The <lurk i»u«>|)t(rs arc, in fact, as 
"strong" as Euroi>cans; while an to enumge, the 
Soudanese broke a Uritish »iuarc. Uic West Indian 
negro soldiers can be crusted anywhere, and if 
the daring of die South Chinaman is doubtful 
except when he is u pirate, no one lunx ever ques* 
tioot^ that of die Malay, cither in Utltlu or in the 
wild adventures which led liim to Madagascar and 
the islands of the I’acific. Nor is tlierc much 
evidence of intellectual decay, for if the world owes 
nothing to the negro, she takes all her creeds from 
the men of the hotter lands, and tl\c cieorcst^sighted 
professor in Europe is not superior fn (Kiwer of 
subtle thought Co the Brahmin of Madras. If, then, 
man as a genus docs not necessarily di^cncrate in 
the tropics, why should the white man, his most 
energetic species, degenerate either ? As a matter 
of fact, there are families of Jews which, without 
mixing their blood, have retained tU enet^'es, in 
Persia, Bombay, and even Bengal, for centuries: 
while the people of Costa Rica, who are "nearly 
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white," are a singutarly hardy peasantry. izkI we 
may add the Copts, who, if not white, are as nearly 
white as the Jews, are still the most competent race 
in the valley of the Nile Neither the Ptolemies 
nor their soldiers dc^nerated in Egypt, and there 
arc Spanish families in Mexico as strong and as 
able as ever their progenitors were in Old Spain 
Why then, aitlcs Mr. Boyle, should not some State 
try die experiment of a tropical colony, which, if it 
succeeded, would o]>cn such vast regions to Euro¬ 
pean imintgmuon, nay, might even produce a race 
greater than any now existing, for Mr. Boyle 
sympathixes a little with the naturalist. Mr. Bates, 
who, after yevs spent in the forests of Brazil. 
chicHy in the valley of the Amazon, found himself 
so fascinated by the vigour of Nature in the tropics 
that he wrote “ The well-balanced forces of nature 
maintain here* a land surface and a climate that 
seem to be typical of mundane order and beauty. 

. . . 1 hold to the opinion that, though humanity 

can reach an advanced d(^;ree of culture only by 
batdtng with the inclemencies of nature in high 
latitudes, it is under the equator alone that the race 
of the future will attain to complete fruition of man's 
beautiful heritage, the earth." 

It is a splendid dream, because it opens up new 
and almost iofinite possibilities for the white race 
now dominating, chough it does not colonize, all the 
continents; but we fear a dream only. History 
is opposed to Mr. Boyle. To begin with, that must 
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have been a powerful instinct or a most ujwnitivr 
law which originally UiviUed mankiml. so Utnt tlu* 
white race was confined to Hurn|ic, that the hlHck 
race populated Africa, and that ihr. hugi* hulk of Asia, 
the must fertiJe and tempUng of sill the ctjiithiiiu^ 
w:iK filled with yellow nod limwo incfi. A ndriitific 
ihuorist would ccrt/tinly sny thnt .some inutiiituliK: 
law of conveniciua: alone crnilil have }inHliiri*<l th.K 
result^ which, amidst nil lltu endh'SK inutuiioiu of 
history, has runolnud MilwUiiuuilly Mnciuingcil. 
Europe and Asia Itave fought for t vtu', Init thu Imlk 
of the populations h.ave nun.iimMl Ituro]H:uit and 
Asiatic, while thu great Roman invasion of Northern 
Africa and the Vandal invasion which followed It 
(dike ended in the triumph, more or less complete, 
of the brown niccs. llUlonaii)( suggest no expU* 
nation of this cardinal fact, nor is any we think 
possible, except tliat, whatever the nfcaning of die 
mysterious law of race—and sciena: in no way 
accounts even for colour->thu white {icoplcs nourish 
best within strictly tcro{)cratc regions. They can 
nourish in the highlands of the tm(>ic>i, but they do 
not reach their highest level, und lend, when 
attacked for ages by autochthons, to recode, as they 
have done in Egypt, and arc doing in many parts 
of Spanish America, Ids probably true that they 
can labour in the tropics, for the white mechanics of 
the Southern States of the Union live and work 
there, and possible that, as governing cas^ they 
would ia the trofMCs develop marvellous energy; but 
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they at most certainly would not advance as rapidly 
as in Huropa lin^lishincn arc, we think, for some 
unknown reason, habitually uniair to Spanish 
Americans, who. whether pure or crossed, have 
produced men of sin^mlnr tiarin;;, encr^, and power 
of emluonnctt; whii linve Iniili great cities and 
rcdaintetl gn't-ii regions of the tsirth ; nnd who have 
bcsiili*s a power of nlisoqiUon and attraction acknow* 
Icdgud by nil who Nettle in S|jcini8h America, Italians 
more wpfcially; but it wmild be foolish to say tliat 
the owners of llnxil or Central America or Mexico 
show nny symptoms of developing into the superior 
race of mankind. Pun: or crossed, an optimist 
would hardly say of tltum that they were better 
than their ancestors in Old Sistin or Portugal A 
**Southern gentleman" of English blood it often 
a very fine mxui; but he is not so mucli nobler than 
an English gcntlenmn tiiat he am be quoted to 
prove the truth of Mr. Bates' dream. Thai the hot 
lands are not fatal to energy may be true; but 
certainly tltcy do not, with all their natural advan¬ 
tages, ever tend to produce it If they did, the 
most glorious of all tropical countries. Ceylon, would 
have produced a grand race; and it has not done it 
There, with land of all altitudes, and all kinds of 
powers of production, amidst perpetual summer and 
scenci which, if the theorists are right should have 
bred in them an abnormal sense of beauty, dwells a 
race which we have no wish to decry, but which is 
certainly not more distinguished than. say. the 
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Bel^an or the Swede for nny hi^h rjimlitics what¬ 
soever. Whether an Htlmixlure of white blood 
would have altered the rrMilt, as we understand 
Mr. Uoylc to half bclievu>-ai ir.uit if he does not 
believe it, we do not quite comprehend the drift 
of hU remarks on the ernss-bret'd'. is still an 
unsettled qticKtioi]; but it is clear tb.ii in ilu* 
Southern Stati*M of the Uiiinn, in Siiaui.sit /\merir.i. 
and in Imlia. si»Hi udinixtiin? has not dc:veli>]M;il 
any markedly KU|K’riar rare. Mr. Hates' Iui|k: is a 
dream. 

We should say, on a review of the whole evidence, 
that it pointctl to this It is proUddy much 

more possible for while men to colixtiui a tropica! 
country than Is !m.aginuit. e.s[M:cially if Uiu colony 
was MO orgunixed th.it i«initar>* Laws could be cn 
forced from the very lirst; but the first generation 
would su/Tur terribly from tinaccustomutl diseases— 
low fever, for example—from the duprutnung eflect 
of a change of climate, and from the shock involvcxl 
in a violent change of dally habiiudtsi as to diet, 
hours of labour, and general social life. This sulTer* 
ing, involving much mortality, would discourage the 
average colonist to such ii di^ntse that he wuuld not 
remain for the time which even Mr. Uoyle odmits 
to be necessary to secure complete acdimatixalion. 
No generation of men will devote itself in this way 
for the benefit of its successors, and every experi* 
ment will therefore end either in failure, or in thn 
importatiou of races able to rdieve the colonists 
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of n)t seven: or exliaustin^ totl. The second alter¬ 
native may succoed—has, for example, succeeded in 
Louisiana; tmt that is not colonization by white 
men. It is •* 84 'Ul<‘mi‘nt a very diHerunt ntatter. 
and om: wtiidi rannot be said to have l>ccn as yet 
fairly iriisl. Wit ctn (pilit: rtniadvo of lioth the 
world and iho wlittrs tiring bi'inifiled by the settle- 
inmu of a ini{ii<M] rfj'ion, in which dark men shall 
lalMiiir, anti whiit- inen, few mm^su'ruivdy in number, 
sluJI {{liidf! tlx'ir InlHtur, and, while nntpini; a profit 
cini nf their I'xcriliins. shall ddiliemlcly endeavour 
lu keep u[i ainon({ them a hi('h and improving 
standard of eiviHzatlon. A body of white colonists 
workiitg ns n hieratic caste, and governing in the 
interest of the labotirers as well as their own, might 
product:, under favouring circumstances, such results 
as tltc world h.'ut never seen, a civilization In which 
loverly, disease, and crime were almost entirety 
absent, and tin: whole community exulted in strug¬ 
gling forwiird to some lofty ideal. The ux|>criment. 
however, has never been imtlc, except by the 
Jestiits in Paraguay, and It is difficult to ima^ne 
how it could succeed. The guides become arlMtrary 
or the guided rebellious, or in the end some adroit 
man avails himself of human foibles to seize the 
reins of power, and we have, as under Dr. Francia 
and his heir, a pure despotism which advances 
nothing, because in the interest of the despotism 
individuality must be put dowa We rather 
wander, however, that the experiment has never 
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been tried by laymen, who. with a healthy African 
dislrici before them, ami two rof^ments uf black 
freedmen from America, might achieve, for a time 
at least, a considcmble result, and would certainly 
add considerably to the knowlerlgr of mankind. A 
good many pkalanti^rts have keen sLirted from time 
to time, ond a philanthropic llarnn Ifirsch might try 
that one wlUi stmte fniiii hoiM^ uf success. li woultl. 
however, be. a faint the law of .'igc-s Uang 

clearly that IfuniiH'.ms and Asiatics .nid Africans 
will not. unless cnerettd by imisistildc eirunnstanees, 
work in conctnuous harmony ci^'cther. 




Hindoo ** Barbarism *' 

A n fKlucnttu} i-Undoo, who signs himself " A 
MumiHT of ihc Rmhmo-Sonfuij,” and is 
Lhereforc no I (iiiduo by creed, but a Theist, writes 
to tliu Tintfs Lo complain that Indian pomp 
should be descHbcid by the word barbaric" He 
evidtmriy eunfuscs the word with " barbarous," and 
goes on to a general defence of the civilisation of 
India as com|iarcd witlt that of England, which is 
out of jdacc. as he might have met the attack in a 
much more direct fashion. It is very doubtful 
whether the Indian pomp, of which we hear so mudi 
during the rrinee's visit diat Englishmen will fancy 
Indian life all reception, procession and elephant— 
can fairly be described as *' barbaric," even In the 
limited sense in which the Timti declares that it 
has used the word, as expressing only splendour 
without tasiu The native of India is by no means 
specially addicted to that particular fault He Is. as 
a rote, rigidly simple in dress, habitually using white 
for his costume, and when he departs from it chocs' 
ing colours witlt an eye for restrained eifect, that 
secures results which are admired by Europeans in 

M 
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exact projiortion lo ihrir artiMic knowtcdp^ And 
it is miturnl that it should be so. I.ivin); in a 
country where tlic air h filled with n |Kiiiiful wealth 
of punctraiing lifen imch as nien brcti in our climati* 
can scarcely realise, he lows shade anil diivk and 
quiet coliHtm. iHiilds halls of n'n'ption in which a 
peqK-tiui! lwilt|»lu oigns, |il:uiis In’s liousi* in a gnm* 
uflinsul leawil in i's in onler to enjoy the shade, 
and dntsses hiinsidf hy pn-fiTenri! in while -the 
while, lx? It nbservial, Ix-mg not the glaring white of 
this paper, but whim tuned by tin: ilusky skin jnsi 
seen beneath the muHlin, till it has something uf the 
creamdike effect which is the distinction of .Sntsiima 
ware. Kvcit when he desires s{>!cndcnir:uid employs 
bright colours, thdr garishnes-s, made so obvious by 
the lighted atmixHphcn;, pains .ind annoys him. till 
he has Icamt, by the ulMcrvution of eenturies. to 
combine them into a flat brilliancy which Is die 
despair of Huropcnn artists. It is the iKHitive |iain 
received by the eye in that climate from gnrishnexs 
which has caught the native to aimlnne insuffitraldy 
gaudy colours into the Cashmere shawl, the Mirca- 
pore carpet, the marble work of his fluorings. and 
the broad-brimmed, coloured turban of full dress, 
often a marvellous specimen of art, and always, 
unless injured by some caste rule or family tradition, 
producing an effect of subdued 8{)icndour as litdc 
barbaric as the newest French ribbon in Uiuis 
dt^radis. The dress of a great native magnate, 
the account of which reads so ** splendiferous," is 
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usually a mnrvul of restrained effect, and no more 
barbaric—that is, no more wnntinf; in essential 
harmony with its end—titan tlint of the Parisi- 
enne, who, like the native noble, employs gents to 
setoffhermiinimt ami show her wealth. If, Indeed, 
“gold anil pearl*' bo In ilnunselves **licirbitric," as 
Milton said—lie only meant " funugn," as the Greeks 
did when they uM'd the. wool "then the Tituts is 
right, hilt that in Min‘ly not trui: taste. It is bright* 
ness oiit <>r place which is iKiriioric, nut hrighUtess 
iUHclf. Who diiiihls thi: urtUtic accuracy of tltc most 
blazing of all jewels—a !ad/s collar of iiger>clnw« 
set in gold and mines P It is true, a native noble 
prefers his gems uncut, but that arises from reasons 
which are. not barbaric, and will ap})eaJ to many 
connokneiirs. You cannot imitate the uncut stone, 
with its Htrnngc, momentary revcalings of colours, and 
that sort of mystery of light hidden in it which 
touches a native Imagination, and is the secret of 
his ddlghi in the half-traasluccnt gems, in the opal, 
in the cat’s-cyc—which is worth in India many 
times iu value in Uuroi>c, and is invested with all 
manner of weird attributes—and in the unrevealing 
depth of die larger carbuncles, which seem to emit 
instead of receiving light, till the native asserts that 
they actually do It in his management of a cere* 
menial or a procession, the Hindoo, who holds the 
ceremonial in a hall hliod with one broad shadow, 
and begins his procession in hdf-iight, knot seeking 
gariskness, or an exhibition of mere wealth, but an 
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ciTect which in Eumpe, in thcatrcsnnd opcra>houccs, 
we ol] profess to enjoy, an dTcct of splendour with 
which reality has nothing; to do. The truth about 
him on this side of his head is not dial he ts lurbuiric, 
but that he is histrionic to rxccss, and when the mood 
is on him ho will seek lits thratricnl result hy mc:ms 
which, to EurojHSUis, who nssiimc the necessity of 
tinsel on the Init forget it in India, stxms 

grotesque or barbannss. *i*hu fxtintin^' of animals' 
heads,the adornment of rli;|jhants with gold bmccluts. 
and all the like exhibitionH. arc not efforts at display, 
as the Tim*i fancies, but efluns to rcnltxc a picture 
existing to the native's mind, as it exists In that of 
the scencqxzintur, and we may add, is vety often 
realixed. The gold and die paint, we xay, arc out 
of place, but they are no more so m intention dian 
the blackicad with which wu darketn the coats of 
funeral-horses, or the s(ttng)cs with which a dancer 
tries to give her drew a coruscating cllcct The 
evil is not want of true taste, which in such matters 
a Hindoo has, but a hisiriunic disn^gard for riality 
when in search of impressions. " A Mcmbiu' of die 
Brahmo-Somaj ** Is right enough when he {Kiinis to 
the English lady's chignon as more liarbanc than hit 
pomp, for the wearer of the chignon does not when 
wearing it postulate in her mind a stage-elTcct. as the 
Hindoo doe& 

" A Member of the Brahmo-Somaj" miglit have 
made a better case for his countrymen's pomps, and 
when he passes to die general question of compara- 
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live civilizations, he makes a muddle between 
civtliatkm and mnndity, and to be even intcllijpble 
should have added definitions Whai does he 
nnderstand by civilization ^ We understand by it 
that state of society in whicti the wit), the interests, 
and (he ptiHstoiis of the individual arc restrained by 
irrcsislibli: law fur the proueium of the whole 
comntuniiy, or ii may he, fur its advancement 
tow;mls an end deemed by that community in its 
wisest monieniN i)ermancntly desinihle. There can 
be no doiiin that, so dufincxl, dvilization exisis io 
Western Kum]x:; and as little that, so defined, it 
exists in ^>ari in India. A native is bound in every 
action of his life by codes and laws, and customs 
having the fcircc of law, which he never violates, 
and (he irmjority of which are intended either lo 
benefn the community, or to advance towards an 
ideal, or to maintain intact the Divincly*appomtod 
onicr of society. Nevertheless, civilization in the 
East and West is not the same thin^. The dilTer* 
cnee, the radical difference. Is not only, as the Tim^t 
says, that the Western dvilization is progressive 
and the Eastern stationary^for any dvilization, 
however lofty, with which its subjects were thor* 
ooghly content would be stationary, and we have no 
proof that progress is to last for ever—but that in 
India breaks arc allowed in the grand chain which 
often render it feeble, or seem to destroy it alto* 
gethcr. Three doors always stand open In India 
for the reintrusion of barbaric individualism. Any 
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e/TecC which >n Europe, m thcatrrsan'l opera-houses, 
we all profess to enjoy, an uflect of splumlour with 
which reality has nothing to Jo. *l*hc truth about 
him on thb side of his head is not that he is Imrbaric, 
but that he ia histrionic tu excess, und when the mood 
is on him he will seek his th<Mtrieti n-HuU l^y mcaiw 
which, to Eimtiicans, who iisstimi: the nrccHsity of 
tinsel on tliu Kt^e. iwt f«>r}ria it in India. Ku:ms 
(potesque or bartwrona. The |>nintinu of aniimils' 
heads, (he adummenc of elephants wiih t(old t>mcdcts. 
and all the like cxhtbiiions, are ntit I'rforu At di%|iiay. 
as the Tinm fancies, hut rnbrUt to rudixe a picture 
existing in the native’s mind, as it exists In that uf 
the scene-painter, and wo may add. is very often 
realized. The >,'old and the {xolnt, we say. an: out 
of place, but they are no more so in intention tlian 
the blacklead witli which we darkem tlie coats of 
funeral-horses, or the sjian^dcs with which a dancer 
tries to give her dress a coruscating effect The 
evil ta not wane of true taste, which in such inatiurs 
A Hindoo Itas, but a histrionic disregard fur reality 
when in search of impressions. “ A Member of the 
Drahmo-Somaj " is right enough when he {winis to 
the English Indy's chignon us more Ixtrlnric than his 
pom^i, for the wearer of the chignon docs not when 
wearing it postulate in her mind a stage-effect as the 
Hindoo does. 

"A Member of the Bnxhmo-Somaj " might have 
made a better case for his countrymen's pomps, and 
when he passes to the general question of coropara- 
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live dviiizntinos, he makes a muddle between 
civilization and moniiity, and to be even intelligible 
slioiild have nddal definicions. What docs he 
iindcrsland by civilization ? We utklcrstand by it 
that state of s<»cieiy in whicli the will, the Interests, 
and tlm leission^ of the inilivi<lii>d are rcstraiued by 
irrcsisithlo hiw for tlic proiix'tioii of the whole 
community, or it may lx.', for its advancement 
townnU an end deemed by that community in its 
wisest monumiH [Kumunently desiniblc. *rhcre can 
Ik: no donhi ihstt, so dcTincd. civiIiz;ttiAn exists in 
Wtntieni Kumjx:; and an little ihjtt. so defined, it 
exists In (xtrt in India. A native is bound in every 
action of his life by codes and laws, and customs 
havin|{ Uic force of luw, which he never violates, 
and the majority of which ore intended cither to 
bcndit the community, or to advunce towards an 
ideal, or to maintain intact the Divindy>appointcd 
onler of society. Nevertheless, civilization in the 
East and West is not the same thing. The differ* 
cnce, the radical difrercncc. is not only, as the Twus 
•ays, that the Western civilUatton is progressive 
and the Eastern stationary—for any civiluation, 
however lofty, with which its subjects were thor* 
oughly content would be stationary, and we have no 
proof that progress is to last for ever—but that in 
India breaks are allowed in the grand chain which 
often render it feeble, or seem to destroy it alto* 
gether. Three doors always stand open in India 
for the reintrusion of barbaric individualism. Any 
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man who professes ^lat his rdi^on justifies or 
enjoins a particular act Is thereby exempt from 
" civilization,**—that is, from the general |>oUty made 
in the inuircst of all. The Hindoo inural code is, 
in substance, the same as our own; but if a sept 
declares tlrat its creed or its castc*ruic enjohis 
infanticide, as among Kaj|>ooU; or unlimtUxi poly* 
gamy, os among Kooltn llnihmina; or abnormal 
sexual liws, <v among some suctions of the Sivaites; 
or murder, as among the followers of Uhowani; or 
defiance of all rules of decency, as among the Jains, 
Jogecs, and some other sects, authority drops its 
sword, and even opinion ceases to act The 
absolute right of the Individual, as against civiliza¬ 
tion, is restored, and however 'abhorred or however 
noxious he is not cflectlvcly condemned. If a 
Government alien from the people chooses to sup* 
press abnormal religious practices, the people neither 
resent nor resist; but the Indian civilization of itself 
by the law of its being, tannot suppress suttee, 
female infanticide, Thuggeeism—though self-defence 
may order the killing of the individual Thug— 
phallic worship, or the unrestricted wandering of 
naked devotees of both sexes in front of palaces 
tenanted by all-powerful persons, who, whether 
moral or immoral themselves, hold on all these 
subjects the same ideas of civilization as Europeans. 
The chain of civilization breaks before the claim of 
religious freedom, and admiu a rush of barbarism 
which affects all external as well as all internal life 
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in India, every caste proftsisin^ some tenet or main* 
uining some privilc^ intended to operate for tu 
own advantage against the general good of the 
community. Another break, and quite as potent a 
one, it the liberty allowed to Uie ruler. Hu duty, 
on the Hindoo ihi*ory, Is precisely hii duty on the 
Knglish theory ; but ho Is iinlxHind by law, attd 
cuiisequcntly. if he is bad, civilixAtion ends. The 
will of die ruler, or of those lie appoints, is not 
suburtlinaled U> the interest of the comntunity, but 
is allowed to act against it without punishment, and 
except In very extreme eases, wiUiout kHous 
reproade All Ilimloo thought condemned a life 
like that of the late ruler of Uaroda, but it is nearly 
certain he would not have been upset, and quite 
probable tiut he was popular. The power of the 
ruler being great, liis individuolbm, thus left free, 
may and frequently docs break up civilization, 
makes commerce, for instance, impossible, or 
throws counties out of cultivation, or arrests 
the whole course of education for a gener' 
ation. Those evils do nut happen in Western 
Europe, even when what U here called absolutism 
has been vested in the ruler. Hia will is not really 
released even if, like the Kings of Denmark, he is 
declared by the Constitution " absolute throughout 
his dominions." And finally, there Is a third break 
in the chain, in the one-sidedness with which the 
doctrine that the individual is to give way to the 
community is applied. The doctrine—allowing for 
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the two great exemptions we luve mentioned—is 
held in theory as a prohibitory law as strongly as 
in Europe, but as a stimulating law it is not held at 
ail. No Hindoo holds hintself at liberty tn hurt the 
communi^. but no Hindoo holds himself Ixntnd to 
benefit it to his own cffaccmcnL I’or InstiuiO’, any 
Hiiuloo would deny iliat he luul a right to n>li the 
village TruHKury, and if n decern mnii he would not do 
it, any more than an English clergyman would htcitl 
his sacramental plate. Hue no Hindoo who rmdi! 
avoid the tax paid tu that Treasury would think 
himself morally wrong in avoiding it The man who 
would not murder for the world is not bound in his 
own mind to warn the travuUcr of the approaching 
Thug. The man who would not steal for the world 
'»-4nd there are miliioiu of I liiiduos just as likely to 
steal as the Archbisliop of Canterbury—does not 
feel obliged to prevent a theft Individualism U 
rampant on this side, thu riglit to tolerate anything, 
until India has been conquered by succassive hosts 
of foreigners. It is ollc^fcd tliac Hindoos have no 
patriotism, arid many Europeans will assert that no 
such idea as that of " country ” even has ever 
entered their minds. We utterly disbelieve it,— 
believe, on the contrary, that Hindoos have a 
patriotism of a sensitive kind, a profound bdtef tliat 
India is, and ought to be, and ultimately will be, for 
them; that invasion is onjuat, and that the invader 
ought to depart But that he who thinks so 
individually ought to risk life, property, or freedom 
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in makin^T the intruder depart, he does not think; 
and unl<ss he can (^ain by the ofTori, he leaves 
him to conquer at hU will. India is. la fact, a 
dvilisod country, in which the community is above 
tltc individual, €xctpt whro thu latter [deads rcli[(ion, 
wlien the luttur Is a ruler, and whim the duty to be 
observed is positive, and not nifpitive; and those 
timae exeejiUons make its civilisation so ImistTfcct, 
that carduKS obHervors nre ahnost justified in calling 
it" Uarbixrie." 




Tlic Future of the Negro 


I T Is diilicult for men who study history to read 
the discussion now on the pro;;;rcss of 

Islam in Africa without recurring to the old ques* 
cion—which so greatly interested the Inst generation, 
and b now so seldom started—the question of what 
the Negro is really like There arc not many left 
among us, we imagine, tliough iltcre are some here 
and there, who doubt whether he b n man at all i 
but the conflict of opinioit about him is of the most 
extreme kind, so extreme as to be almost unioteh 
llgtble. One set of observers, with whom Captain 
Burton, as we understand his writings, agrees in 
the main, hold diat he b a nearly irreclaimable 
savage, a being who cannot be ruled except by 
terror, and who b by nature incapable of rising to 
the level attained by the white, and even in many 
respects by the yellow and the brownish man. 
They think hb savagery instinctive, his laziness 
incurable, and hb sensuality far in excess of any¬ 
thing observable in Europe. They declare Africa 
an accursed continent chiefly because of the Negro, 
and welcome frightful narratives, like Mr. Sl John's 
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account of Hayii, as demonstrating past all question 
tile accuracy of their theory. Other observers, 
again, incUidiiij; many miasionaries ;uul some ex¬ 
plorers, arc frituully tu the Negro, think that the 
repulsion ciiihchI by his external aspect nukes or¬ 
dinary itit'i) iinjitst him, nnd duclure that he is, 
when not oppnjisi'd. esseniijilly a docile creature 
iodisposcil to vindictivcnciM. nml Uinngh nut clever, 
fairly ready lu receive instrucUun, which, they further 
add, may occasionally be carried up to any politi 
altaiiiablu by the white man. Such observers, 
among whom we xhould class keen-eyed Mrs. 
Trollope, who had rare op|X>rtuniiics of studying 
the race, and keener-oyed Mrs. Stowe, think the 
Uncle-Tom kind of Negro not rare, and evidently 
hold tlut when bad. be is vicious as a European 
may be, rather than innately savage. A third class 
maintain that the Negro, if carefully observed, Is 
found to be exactly like cvery1>ody else, with the 
same passinns, ihu same aspirations, and the same 
powers, with one most remarkable exception. He 
cannot rise in the scale beyond a certain point. 
The originating power of the European and the 
imitating power of the modern Asiatic are not in 
him, or not in the same degree; and he remains 
under all circumsUnccs more or less of a child, bad 
or good like other children, but never quite a man. 
It is added by this class, and in part by the one 
mentioned before it. tliat the Negro woman is, on 
the whole, better than the Negro man, with more 
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industry, more fidelity, and decitledly mnru oiAcily 
for the gentler virtues. The (hinl oiiiniun is, so 
far as we know, that of the majority uf missioiuuies, 
of most residents in the VV(»t lndii» not bcin)* 
employers of latxiur, and of all Aiituricius, utid they 
have been many, to whom wu hive niieiieii tin- 
subject Amuric.'uts seem lo us, as a rule, to Uiink 
most kindly of the Negro, to be entirely fra; from 
fear of him, lo be annoyed with opitreSKioit pnictined 
on him, but to be quite hopdesi about his future. 
He will not advance, they think, und wuidd rucede 
but for the white man. 

History certainly bean these Americans out 
Throughout its whole course, tn the old world as 
in the modem one, under the most extreme variety 
of drctimstanocs, no Negro of tlie full blood has 
ever risen to fini-ciass eminence among mankind. 
Not only has there been no Negro philusojiher, or 
inventor, or artist or builder; but there has been 
no N^ro conqueror, nor. unless we clou Said, 
Mahommed's slave, as one, and Toussatni TOuver* 
lure as another, any Negro general (dwvc the rank 
of a guerilla chief. There seems to be no reason 
for this except race. People talk of the seclusion 
of the Negro; but be has always been in contact 
on the Nile with the Egyptian, or the Greek, or the 
Roman, in South America with the Spaniard, and 
in North America with the English'speaking Teuton, 
and he has learned very little. It is objected that 
he has been always a slave; but so was everybody 
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else In thu Komuii period, most modem luiltana, for 
example, bcin^ the descendants of Che white slaves 
of the Roman gentry. Moreover, why does the 
Negro put i>fi with that position, when the China* 
man, ontl thit K<xl Indian, and even the native of 
India will not? It is said that he has been burled 
in the nmsi "moHsiv*!'’ of the four continonts, and 
has bctMt, stt Ki R]>(‘:tk. Imt to immanliy; but he was 
always <ii\ tin: Nile, Uio immediate road to the 
Mf^liU'rramuiii. and in W(*st and East Africa he 
was on tilt*- sea. Afrioi is probably more fertile, 
and nImiMl certainly richer than Asia, and Is pierced 
by rivers as mighty, and some of them at least as 
navigable. Wliat could a singularly healthy race, 
armed with n cuit'ttituiioo whicii resists the sun and 
defies maiarin, wish for better than to be seated on 
the Nile, (H* the Congo, or the Niger, in numbeis 
amply suificiont to execute any needed work, 
from the cutting of forests and the making of 
roads up to titu building of cities ? How was 
the N^pu more secluded than the Penivlan; 
or why was be "shut up'* worse than die 
Tanar of Samarcand, who one day shook himself, 
gave up all tribal feuds, and, from the Sea of 
Okhotsk to the Baltic, and southwards to the Ner- 
budda, mastered the world ? One Tartar family 
was reigning at one time over China, Tartary. India 
and Russia. Why has the N^ro, who is brave as 
man may be. alone of mankind never emerged from 
his jungles and subdued neighbouring races ? Why 
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has he never invented a cired of the s}i;>htest 
s^jtritual or mom] merit, never, in face, risen above 
fedshtsm? Abovi; alt, why has he remained in 
Africa for three thousand years at lean, without 
forminfr emigres or IniiliHnjj stone citii’s, or cni{>Ioy> 
Ingaeomtnoii mtHltiim of iriiiTcoinniiiiiuvilinn ? Mr. 
Blydetn sa)*A hi: has fnnnrfl rilics full of busy life 
and commerce; tnic have llu'y over In-on Uitli'r 
than cncam]Mni:nls. unit why have they not htsicnl ? 
We who write cerLiinly do nut Ixdlcvo in Uii- incur¬ 
able incaftacity of the race, for wi: know of Hishop 
Crowlher and Mr. Iliyden. and Itavo bdkist with 
Negroes apparently as thoughlful and :n well in¬ 
structed as any l£uru(>cans; but we confess that 
the history of the race remains to us :ni insoluble 
puzsle. except upon the theory that Uicn: are IireeiU 
of mankind hi whom that slran^'cst of all pheno¬ 
mena. the arrestment of dcvelu]>ment. occurs at a 
very early stage. The N^ro went by himself far 
beyond the Australian savage. He lenmed the 
uses of fire, the fact that sown grain will grow, the 
value of shelter, the use of the bow and the canoe, 
and the good of clothes; but there to all appearance 
he stopped, unable, until stimulated by another race 
like the Arab, to advance a step lie did not die, 
like the Australian. He did not sink, like one or 
two varieties of the Red Indian, and of the abori¬ 
gines of South Africa, into a puny being hardly like 
a man: but he stopped at a point as if arrested by 
n divine will. There is not a shadow of proof tlut 
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the Negro described by Werne differs in any way 
from U>c Nc*gro of the time of Scsostris. It is not 
quite c<;rlnin even that the race, wtten started again, 
would, as a raci-, go on improving. ThcHayiians, 
who Christi.in<i, who arc free, and who are in 
Utc fntli*st conurt with grtsu white mccx, 4vrQ bdicved 
to hr n’tnigmding: ami only the hopeful would 
iM'licvi* in the fiilun! of Ameriem nlavcs, if they 
wonr t<» 1 h: i‘X|K’llal, as T)i: Tocrptovillc tltought 
they wruitil iillimiuely U*. (o the islaiul*, or. os ia 
infinitely tin in: pmbable should liic war uf races 
evtrr hnsik out. to Central America. 

As fur ax we .see, nothing really improves the 
Negro except one of two causes-^-cross-breeding, 
and cntcliing hold of some foreign but superior 
creed Thi: cross-breeds of the Soudan and of 
South Africa seem to tuivu some ffnc qualities— 
matchless courage, for example—and under a strict 
but vivifying whiiu rule might, we fancy, be brought 
in a century or two up to the Asiatic level. They 
produce generals, at all events, and chiefs with 
some tincUire of suursmnnship, and have poetry and 
a folk-lore of their own. Those Negroes, again, 
who have embraced Islam do show a certain manli¬ 
ness. a capacity for aggregation, and a tendency, at 
all events, to form kingdoms, and organise armies, 
and obey laws, which are the hrst steps towards 
a higher civilization. It is not a high civilization, 
for when all is said, a Mahommedan Negro is not 
an ideal of humanity towards which Europeans can 
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look with uny fcbling of enthusiasm; but slllt, it >s 
higher, far higher, than the conditiun of the African 
pagan, The Negro who embraces Christianity, 
again, while he renmins in contact with the white 
man, distinctly advanc<». “Uncle Turn" is an 
abnormal specimen, U may be, and we ore not 
inclinml to place the moral conditiou of the Nt^roes 
of the Souiltem Stau» very iiii;h: but .still, they 
have (iisplayt-il a )K:rfectly wundi-rfnl absenct: of 
vindictiveness towards tltc ftmnur slav(M>wiii*r*, 
obey the ordinary laws with fair regtdarity, ntid 
keep themselves above starvation by the labour of 
their own hands. The best nf them, moreover, 
rise far beyond this {^oint, tltc South omtaining 
both doctors and lawyers who, by the admi.tsion 
of the whites, arc lliorunglily com{)etnnt men; and 
it may bo said of the whole body that, though nut 
equal to any European community of the same 
extent, they arc far su[)cnor to any four millions of 
pagan Negroes who could be selected in Africa. 
As they cannot owe this rise in the scale to slavery, 
which at the best could only drill the Negroes to 
industry, and at the worst must beget a permanent 
distaste for labour, the change must be owing to 
Christianity, plus the operation of law.s based upon 
that faith. It follows that the largest group of 
Negroes under civillted observation, the descend* 
ants, as is believed, of four widely distinguished 
tribes, have been raised in the scale of humanity 
by embracing a rude form of the Christian faith. 
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The total conclusion, dicrefore, as yet justified by 
evidence, is that intermarriage, especially with the 
Arab, Improvus the Negro tribes, that they gain in 
m^incss by embracing Islam, and that titey gain 
in the social virtues by embracing Christunity, the 
latter to n degree measured by the depth and 
t'amcslncsM ol thidr faith. At homu. when uncon* 
qucrcil and iiiiamvurtcd. they do not ndvanee, and 
Uie point htill doulttfui is whether, when Icffc to 
ihcmsulvcs, limy will not, even when converted, 
again recede, or stop. The Abyssimans, who are 
SemiU»i. iuivc l)een Christians for ages. The con* 
elusion Is not very satisfactory; but it is certain 
that races of imix:rfcct powers exist»-e.g.. the Aus- 
Uttluut aborigines—and diat Providence does, for 
unknown punnses, occasionally waste even fine 
races>-Hi.g., the Maoris, who will, to all appearance, 
die out. having fulfilled no function at all. not even 
that of prcfiaring Utc way for the ultimate occupants 
uf their country. 


The Negro Problem in America 


T o tlicMR) witti iturn'Kl thuinN’Ivta in (he: cunilU 
tion (if the (iurk rna«, then: U i)u [imhlfm 
nc once so nitractive tinO so insuluhtc ux the 
future of the negroes in the United Stnlcs. It is 
not only that they are already seven milliuns, :uul 
will befure the end of the century be twenty 
millions—a great nation camped, as it were, on the 
territory of ii stlU greater nation whtcli dislikes and 
despises them; but that they haveall the iulv:uttng(» 
the possession of which would, in the opinion of 
most philanthropists, redeem any bhtek race from 
its age-long position of degradation among mankind. 
Some of the ablest among us are never tired of 
proclaiming that if nil Africans could he reJeasud 
from oppression, if they all became Christians, if 
they all {tosscssed the means of education, and if 
they were all drilled by a steady habit of labour out 
of their habits of indolence, they would at once 
advance, if not to the level of the highest 
Europeans, at least to that of the Russian moujiks, 
or of the better Asiatics, Those ideab have in the 
case of die American negroes all been realized. 
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They arc all noi only free frum servitude, but 
|M>SBe59ud of the mime voting powers as the whites 
around, iiblu sis their rivals wherever they can 
obtain u majority to legislate, to impose or remit 
.Slate Oixcts, ut elect their own rulers, and to 
exurciae nil lIuMt*. rimetions of giivcmmenc—and they 
are very large riiivcUonj^—rescrvixl by tho Cumititii* 
tion to individiuil States. Then*, ts neiluiig what* 
ever in tin* laws of the. Union to prevent n negro 
from bcctiming rnsidunt, as u fulMiloocLud Indian 
iK'Camu the legal as well }is eni*ctivc President uf 
Mexico. They are all nomiimlly c»r really Chris* 
linns, and if the Christianity is luii of a lofty kind, 
nnd is shot with many degrading or puerile su|)cr* 
stitions, die mime re-scrvsiions must be made as 
regards most uf the Christian (leoplcs which arc 
white. They have nil the means of education, and 
some of them have become really educated men. 
able to pn&s any uxominattoas or praciisc any of the 
learned professions. Finally they have, as a race, 
endured for more than a century—that is, for genera* 
tion after generation—the severest drilling in 
industry ever borne by any dork race, or. indeed, 
with the possible exception of the Jews, by any 
race whatever. They have all, for at lease four 
generations, been compelled to work, and to work 
steadily, from boyhood to Uee old age, as hard as 
any workmen anywhere. 

Yet no one, whether visionary or man of experi* 
ence or statesman, professes to be satisfied with the 
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result, (illegcs that tht' mass ttf Amrricin nrf{rous 
arc the equals of ao/ equal moss nf white men. nr 
even of Asiatics, or asserts tbtt the races are now 
living together on KUisfaetdry ermditinns. K.athi‘r 
the cleavage la twern them gitws ilfi^juT instml of 
more shallow. The wliiii-s dislike niul (ii'S|)t<«u tiu: 
negroes more limn over iIm^ did. 'I'hoy canticH 
endure to sts: Un m v«it«\ uiitl [rmcltr.iJIy jrmvoiu 
iJmm voting l»y nn imlunitiilitJg uwt of fevm:. Tlnry 
will not bear negroes ns ofliclJs If their ttrnn.s of 
office enable them to rule white mm. 'rhr;y defend 
themselves against their clnim to i-<|o.dity by a wall 
of etiquettes, und defend that wall when it is 
threatened by nn immeOmte and often cruel use of 
lend and .steel. They hate. ;ual, when they can, 
prohibit legal marrmgt: between the mccK. They 
are ready to burn alive, anil, .is a nuitler of fact, 
they often do burn alive, any black m;ui who 
ravishes any white woman. *i'hey will nr»t sit ut 
table with them, cm* travel in the same cars, or, 
except in the rarest instances, receive the Sacrament 
before the same rdtar. The idea of a ni-gru pastor 
to a white church is to them imthiak:il>li:. They, in 
fact, even when they will not fully admit it. regard 
the negroes as men who may be men, nnd us such 
may be entitled to certain rights, but who may. 
nevertheless, be regarded even by the good with 
something of instinctive disgusL The negroes, on 
the other hand, regard the whites with a mingling of 
dislike and fear. They resent their own treatment 
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ns un(iur, anti when ihc/ ckrc, avenge theimdvcs by 
what un- n:;ilty snutll inEumxtions or assassinations, 
both of whicit lire put clown, not by ni)|>(:ds to the 
hiw, or even by the use of troops, but by fierce 
risiugH of iinni'cl mobs with which Uiu ofhcbds are 
either tmwiiling i>r unolilt; to tied. Thun: is, in 
fuct, ill oil (hi: Southern .Siutus of the Union a fire 
of race hiiinsl always smoelJeriiig which might on 
;my sudden pmvooition—ifiin inviuter, for instance. 
u|i[K'aied siicct^sfuliy to the negroes for aid—break 
into u cleviuttuiing (Inmu. The whites in the case 
supposed must improbable aetc^ of course—would 
not hesitate ut mcUrjNiUoii. The ilumc rarely breaks 
out now. first because the whites are really the 
suixiriur race, combine more readily nnd have far 
abler leaders ; und secondly, bcctuse superior force 
is so evidently on the white side. The North would 
not tolerntc a itegm victory even in one Sute. and 
hopelessness of nltintatc success helps to restrain 
the blick men. even where they possess o majority, 
from putting out iluiir full strength or nttempeiog to 
renew the ex|M:rimunt which has so grievously 
failed in MuitL 

With every million added to the negro crowd, how* 
ever, the negro fear of the whites will tend to dimin* 
ish, and it is not surprising that cool observers, in the 
States and outside, regard the situation with alarm, 
und discuss with interest every proposition which 
appears to contain a remedy. Yet what is that re* 
medy to be ? Some observers rely on the inAueoce 
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of time, saying, the mc«» l)etng both fixe will i»row 
uccuctomcd to each other: but hU history dcniei the 
truth of thill pleasing hnprcs&iun. Kc.ii (ItTferences 
of race never lose their !U*p.irating force. 1'he Jews 
of Russia and Koumani.i h.tvi* lirotMlily Ix’en there 
for fifteen huiulretl ytMf.s. have eertiinly Ixirn thtio- 
fortiircc huniired, nml but for ofTteial iiitcrvcnltoii 
the wenin* of Kii»hiiM‘(T would Ik: n'|KMied ull over 
Kus&tn. Kxccpi under Uie iuthu-nce of hoim: new re¬ 
ligious emotion, uboul which it is vain to utter fore¬ 
casts, U)e whites will not chnnge their ineiiLiI atti- 
lude, nor the blacks, who arc among the vainest 
of mankind, cease to fed that this altitude is for 
them at once a menace and an InsuiL A whole¬ 
sale elcv.ition uf the blacks in the scile of humanity 
might do much for them, but it would probably 
deepen the white distaste for any resulting equality, 
and is in Itself exceedingly improbable. Even in 
Europe a real elevation of the proletariat is a slow 
process consuming centuries; and while in Europe 
aristocrat and workman sue essentially of the same 
breed, the black in America has to shake himself free 
of tendencies inherited from the earliest time, to¬ 
wards which-'Os he has shown in Haiti—he has an 
inexplicable tendency to revert The tendency is 
not universal, for the American negroes are not all 
of one race, but are descended from many tribes, 
one or two of which were probably of iar better 
morale and intellectual capacity tha n the others. 
That is, we believe, the true ultimate explanation 
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boih <if "Uncle Tom'* nnd of Mr, VV«i»hin>^on 
Ooukcr ; init the mosses when M'gre^atcd from the 
whito) do nni advance ui nil, and on many points, 
especially olMnlii'tice to wixual restrictions, remain 
Afriroit rather llun Americm. 

‘Phere werns to Ik; little htijK- in criMR-hrstMling. 
Shiiflly after tl»e great Cavil Wnr the woni ** miscc* 
gennlion" was in oil mens mouths; Iwi the mces 
mix It'HK than th;^ did In the slavc>ho](ling period, 
and die rltdike felt for the hybrid in stronger in the 
white than his disiikc fur the negro. ('I'hat this 
feeling is not so ncutn widi the Southern European 
as with the Anglti*Snxun la (rue, but is prolMbJy 
die result of Koman Catholicism rather than of any 
difTcrence in instincts.) 

The more des]>crutc remedies may, we think, be 
|nit quietly aside as practically out of the question. 
M. dc Tocqucville evidently thought the extirpation 
of the negro quite possible; but he expected it as 
the result of a l laytian rising, nnd gained his expc* 
rience when the negroes were slaves nnd leas than 
three millions in number. The extirpation of seven 
millions of free men, still more of twenty millions, is 
only a dream, and one which, even if a servile war 
broke out, Americans would refuse to realize. They 
would not attempt it, whatever the consequences. 
Expulsion is a gentler method ; but it is very doubt* 
ful if the negroes would consent to be ex|>e]ied. and 
perfectly certain that such a movement, executed as 
an act of violence, would be beyond the power of 
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any nation. The shattering of all {<ilxmr rdations 
would of itself involve ruin too compifie for the 
generation which ha<l to l)cur it Ueridus. whuru 
are the negroes to go? "Thu tshmds." |>cHui|>s. 
might hold them ; but thr larger iatiinds. CuIm only 
partinlly cxcuptud, do not Ix-Iung to the Union , nml 
for Ainuricnns to w.istr u grnuniUoii in forcilily ux- 
purting 350,000 nugnx-fl a yu:tr, and {•mviiling fur 
them whuii cxpurttAl till Uicycuiikl settle an|ii.':unnts. 
ii inconceivable. Mexico will ntK lake tluan, luid n 
proposal to give them four ur five of the Southuni 
Suites, and so purify the remainder, wuuld prolMbly 
provoke another civil war, besides leaving thu prob> 
lent only half solved. 

No one con predict the future, but our own tm' 
pression as historians is very stnmg that no com* 
plete solution of the negro quesiirm is to be ex|>ccicd. 
It will remain unsolved, like the Irish question, and 
the Polish question, and the Socialist question, and 
many another, for generations—never quite unman* 
ogeebie. but always a source of trouble to the nation 
and a source of vexatioo to those who believe. In 
the teeth of experience, that for every evil there is 
a remedy. The negroes will throw tq) from time to 
time persons so exceptionally intelligeni that hope 
among all who watch them will revive; but the ma¬ 
jority even with a tincture of education will remain, 
as the French peasantry remained for centuries, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—«n inferior 
proletariat, usually quiescent, and always productive 
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of Other incnn wc-ilih. but Ihblu m times to burst 
out in Jttcriucries unil to swell ibc undying yet 
•eidnm successful army of the discontented The 
greater numbers will pniLitLIy Ijccome peasants, 
dowly stcqiiiring ihc lami and living on it in a poor 
hut cdttimuius way, making customs fur themselves 
which, as in Asia, will have: die force of laws, tvs all 
the dark met:s hilht'rto have done, whether governed 
hy Holdicrs or hy an irresisriblc white cusle. It Is 
not a glowing |>roic|)uct, Ikjl then gluwing prospects 
are usiudly imngin.'iryi nnd Americans, Irresistible 
as their strength nuiy luxunie nnd mighty as their 
collective prosperity will undoubtedly be, cannot 
ho|}C to escn|»c the internal troubles which have 
hamja'red, and to a certiiii dt^cc trained, every 
other iKiople. Long Imbit will tench them what to 
do imd wluit to avoid, bat it will not niter the con* 
diliuni, ihu first of which ns regards the negroes is 
that a few among them have In them the |>ower to 
become the equals of nny men; but that to raise the 
mass, say, to the mental imsiiioii of the races of 
Upper India, will take many centuries of patience 
and exertion. Nothing that man am do will acce* 
lerate the process, and to the Providence of God, 
time, os men count time, ts dearly nothing. Con¬ 
fucius died more than two thousand yean ago 
and we have still only the Chinese. 


an 




The Minds of Savages 

W E do not yot know nil iliuru is to Ik: known 
al>out the uorllcsl iwivu^ lifn u( whidi we 
have any proof. We an tmeu wiUt soinu up|troach 
to accuracy the mode of life in the Uronsu Age. 
and even in the Stone Age; but wc know but 
little of the minds of the men who lived then, of 
the extent or limits of their knowledge, or of the 
powers of thought which they iKMscssed. It is 
quite possible that, as regards the latter, wc habitu¬ 
ally underrate them. No less th.*in three tlistinct 
and perceptible [bJluences tend to make modern 
observers sceptical, or even contemptuous, as to 
the intellectual powers of savages. Civilisation, 
to begin with, of itsdf produces scorn, often an 
overweening scorn, for barbarism, and especially 
barbarism of the rougher, or, to speak more do- 
finitely, the hunting type. It seems to the dweller 
in Paris or London, himself cultivated till he hardly 
knows wlut in him is natural and what acquired, 
as if the savage who faces the weather naked, 
who lives in a cave on the side of a hill, and who 

grows nothing, could hardly have a mind at alL 
no 
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If he hnci one. why did he not make himself 
comfortable, build a hut, grow com, and, above all, 
put on clotlius ? 'I’hcn there is just now an uncon* 
scious wish among most sciuntific men to prove 
the truth of evolution by showing that man was 
onct! ineiilally of a very low tyiH*, nnd thus to 
climlitish the gulf, oilmrwise S4i imistveible, which 
se[iarnleH him fniin the 8nim,il world. If they 
cuohi only pmvu that he was once incaixvbtu not 
only oi expri'-uting, but of forming an abstract idea, 
they would .'U'crelly be nil delighted. And, thirdly, 
a system h.ts grown up of inicqjrcting one race 
of savages by another which directly tends to lower 
our judgcmeni of Ute powers of all. The philo¬ 
sophers know with n certain intintacy one class 
of saviiges, (he (Negroids of the Australasian Pseihe, 
in whom mental power is extraordinarily small \ 
and because they live much as European savages 
lived, they assume ihnt both muse have reached 
about the same muniaj standard. Yet in a thou- 
sand years, the relics remaining of the fishermen 
of Devon nnd those remaining of the clam-eaters 
of the Australian co.tHt will bp almost indistingtiish- 
aUe It is at least equally possible that the 
diderences prodaced by what we coll race were as 
pronounced in the Stone Ag:e as they are now. 
chat the minds of whole tribes may liave been as 
separate as the minds of nations now are. and that 
mental capacity may in some races and under some 
circumstances have reached a higher level than we 
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fancy, before man devoted hts powers to becoming 
comfort^le at ait. A naked troglodyte Newton 
maybe unthinkable, bccauitc the word "Newtun” 
embodies certain moral qtiulitics: but a nuked 
troglodyte phiiosoiiher or student of physics is not 
unthinkable at all. Diogentai, m.-cnnling to tlic 
legend, nearly was one; nnd n Jmn teachiT pro- 
bobiy exists who would ptudir in«>sl umli'rgraduulus, 
and who lives naked in u inat hut. While eaves 
were warm and easily ni:uU', ihero was in Ivurope 
little reason to build huts; the itniion of growing 
cereals probably came late, for no beast plants 
them, and the idea that a tnxd will grow if you 
bury it, must without experience have seemed hope* 
lessly wild; and as to clothes, whole races still 
think them an almost unciulnndile restraint and 
burthen. A negro, or an Ausirnlian, or a Kaffir 
of Dr. Moffait's country, even when scmi>civilucd, 
is conscious of an almost irresisiihlu impulse to 
throw his clothes away, and restore himself to his 
original liberty of motion. If mind in tlte Stone 
Age of Europe lutd not advanced beyond its pro 
sent level among Melanesians, how arc we to 
account for facts such as those deuiled by 
Mr. Horsley at the Royal Institution in a lecture? 
The ignorance of the darker savages of to-day of 
almost all operations of surgery, is absolutely 
marvellous ; yet Mr. Horsley showed on conclusive 
evidence that in France, savages who used only 
atone, dwelt in caves, and probably had no idea 
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of clothes, constantly performed the delicate opera¬ 
tion on the skull called trephining, or, as it used 
to be called by tho unlearned, trejuinning. They 
cut and raised the fractured bone of the skull 
Kucccssftilly. No less than sixty skulls and frag¬ 
ments of sktills u|M)n which this operation has been 
liurformtal luctst in the museums of France, and 
it is clear that it was one of the best known and 
moxl rn:<|U('.nLly practised. Mr. Mursley, finding 
that the fnicUire wrts almost always on the vertex 
of tilt: skull, suggests diat it produced epilepsy, 
and that trcpliining was performed to prevent this 
result, as well us to alleviate frightful headaches; 
but there is another possible explanation. Tlie 
regular tribal or household punishment may have 
been a downright blow on the skull with a thick 
club, a punishment selected because it precludes 
resistance to the decree on the part of the victim. 
It is still regularly inflicted among Australians, the 
victim being stunned by a cracking blow down¬ 
wards on die skull with the sliort club known as 
the " waddy." As the strikers did not intend 
death, and as it was inconvenient that a mere 
secondary punishment should produce either death 
or idiotcy, a practice of cutting and raising the 
fractured bones grew up and gradually became a 
known art, probably practised by the medicine-men, 
or priests, or other officials of die tribe. Whatever 
the motive, the fact is certain, and indicates that 
the savages who teamed such an art were men 
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who couM pity—for no man can trephine his own 
skull—who could understnnd cause and effect, and 
who could team from repeairid cx|>cricncc aininst 
as well as we can. A menial chasm, ih>* hrid^nr 
over which is muirly inconct:iv.il)lt*, Kep.ir.ai-<1 them 
from the animals. 

It is quill' iiossilitc. of entire', iltat (he kmiwteit^c 
of tiiis arc of irephiniti)', miil of many oihi-rs. was 
confincit lo n very few. In Hpiie of miieh that 
we sec around us every day—kill out a picked ten 
per cent, of Rn^lishmcn, ami whim: would ICnj'Iish 
civilization be }—wc all arc accu.siumet) to doubt, 
or perhaps forget, how easily a com]sirattvr.Iy 
cultured clan may arise amidst a nearly complete 
savagery around Wu know tins in liave hern 
the case in civilizations tike the Kgyptian nml tlx* 
Mexican, and it is the only presumption which 
reconciles the otlierwisc conilicting facts of the 
earlier history of Ireland and Western .Scotland 
where great ecclesiastics and scholars went out from 
tile midst of kerns as savage as the Mnnrics of 
tO'day. It is at least as possible that a caste knew 
the mystery of trephining as that a tribe did. That 
is a point which will probably never be determined, 
for it is one where we encounter the grand diffi* 
culty of early history.—the imperfection of its 
means of record. Until writing was invented, the 
record of an idea was almost a physical impossi¬ 
bility, except so far as subsequent observers may 
deduce it from a fact. If, for instancy wc hnd 
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ftacnficial stones, knives, and relics of victims, we 
may safely infer that those who built the altan, 
made the knives, and slew the victttni, believed 
in invisible beings or forces who would be either 
rr.verrncetl or |)ro|>Uiatcd by offerings. But that 
(kdiiclion gives us scarcely a clue to the idea 
cnlurtuiiuNl by timi tribe of what wc call religion. 
Its (lod may hnve been Jcliovab, as ho appeared 
t(i Ahr.dtam. or lIuitzilo^HKhtli, ns he appeared to 
Mi'KttHiiH; aitd they may have believed in a future 
state, ns all Red Indiiuis do, or have disbelieved 
in it, as up to the Captivity all but the higher 
Israelitish minds probably did. Or the sacrifices 
n\ay have had nothing to do with the people at 
oil but have belonged exclusively to a minute 
caste, embedded among them os Englishmen are 
embedded among Indians. All deductions as to 
the religion of Calcutta from Calcutta Cathedral 
made two thousand years hence would be essenti* 
ally wrong. Of taws or civil polity it is nearly 
imposaiblu that any trace should survive, or of any 
knowledge not requiring imperishable instruments. 
We may deduce a knowledge of commerce from 
certain things discovered.—for instance, we know 
from coins found in tombs that very early Norsemen 
traded with Rome; but without writing, we could 
not have a record of the knowledge of medicine 
as disringuished from surgery. There is evidence 
of a sort that the early Scandinavian fighters 
understood die brain>maddcntng power of hemp, 
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and used it before going into battle: but they may 
have known fifty other potent drugs, and their 
knowledge could not be recorded. The Stone Age 
savages may have observed istronoinicnl facts as 
closely as the ChaiiUcans ; but ail record of their 
knowledge, if they {tosscssed any, has ]Ku»ed away 
as completely ns nil knowlutige of the Chaldxan 
processes, or of the (jctrnnrdinary nccidi iu, nr seriiss 
of accidents, or induction which to the discovr4y 
by the lowest of savages of tlic most sciutuific and 
unexpected of all wca(>ons, the Australian Iswmc* 
rang. As Mr. Horsley says, wc know tliat the 
savages of France possessed caves, because there 
they are; but If they had possessed also perishable 
bouses, they would have passed away. Hxtinguish 
writing, and If the English quitted India, there 
would in five thousand years be no evidence what¬ 
ever that they were ever there, except, indeed, 
imperishable fragments of brokiin bcer«bottlcs. 
Nothii^ that they have built would resist natural 
forces for a ceotur>'; and how would their dis¬ 
tinctive Ideas of justice, mercy, and the supremacy 
of law, be made visible to their successors ? The 
truth is, evidence as to a long-past cycle must, 
in the absence of writing, be hopelessly imperfect; 
and we may. as r^ards any particular tribe, 
unfairly depreciate its mental standpoint through our 
own ignorance. If we examined the “ traces '* of 
the monks of the Thebaid as we examine those 
of savages, what should we deduce f That certain 
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persons, sex unknown, probably pagans, and 
ctfiainly uncivlliccd, constructed certain cells, and 
probably lived in diem. The theory chat they 
were fishers in the river, about os high (n the 
meiital sciilc ns AltuiUans, would explain the visible 
facts just ns completely as the intih. 






The Progress of Savage Races 

W Ii wirih Sir John Lubbnek. <>r wmu; ittlinr man 
wiUi the necessary knowhxlgc and lucidity 
o( expressit)!), would deliver a special leeluru on the 
ra/« of savage progress. He might be able in the 
course of it to resolve one ur two problems prc' 
seated by savage life which are, to uk ni IriLict. grave 
perplexities, weakening the hold on us of the general 
theory of progress. Sir John holds, os we under* 
stand his writings and his abominably reported lec¬ 
ture on the subject at Toynbee Hall, not only that 
some savages have progressed, which is past ques¬ 
tion, many people, now civilized being tho descend¬ 
ants of true savages, but that all savages, like the 
rest of mankind, tend to progress. Now, is that 
quite true, or being true, is the rate of progress such 
that man has any right to hope that savages will, 
during any period about which it is profitable to 
speculate, become dviltied human beings ? Sir 
John Lubbock tells us that modem savages are 
not like primitive savages, modem savages having 
placed themselves in many cases under the yoke of 
elaborate and complex customs which arc signs in 
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their way of progreu. We suppose the deduction 
is true, for though civilized man shows a tendency 
to abandon custom, or to hold it lightly, semi- 
civilized innn clings to it as his sliuet-anchor, the 
Chinese, for inHtance, obeying certnin niliai wldi « 
rigidity 4s|unl to that of tliu modem savage. If, 
therefore, the Chimnu! were ever tuivages, which un 
the theory in certsun, their lUnruliun to rigid custom 
is cither n sign of pn)gres!i or a corollary of It It 
U not n sign of rapid progrus.s, devotion to custom 
being murdy a rude way of preserving the accu> 
mulaled result of uxiKriencc or the ideas held to be 
true: but still, it is n sign of advance beyond the 
true childlike stage The Chinese certainly liave 
progressed, and as eertamiy are custom-worshippera 
Hut why is Sir John Lubbock so sure of his datum 
tliat primitive savages were less under the yoke of 
custom than modern savages ore ? How do we 
know what savages were like in tltose early times, 
when observers could distinguish nothing except the 
broadest focu, and travellers described a savage 
uibe much as English sailors would now ? May 
not an aboriginal race of &c sooo have been 
governed by a clan system as elaborate as that of 
Australia, no trace of which has come down to us ? 
It is not likely; but the wisest know nothing about 
it, and in budding a theory on primitive absence of 
restraint, we are building in reality on a plausible 
assumption. Then is it clear that the progress, if 
there U progress, goes on at a rate which affords any 
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hope of great advance tluriog the lifetime of man 
upon the planet ? Take Sir John’s Austrilraiti, for 
CJtample. He knows better thnii we Uu the nearly 
uresistible evidence whiclt exins—and was published 
some six years ago—fur the antiquity uf the Austra¬ 
lian aborigines. bitluT the muunds of clam shells on 
his const were put there liytcuine tricksy spirit uitvni 
on deceiving tavntUs, ur the native must have itvtxl 
where the tnutintls are, /Ishing and enting, luetHling 
and dying, for mine thousands of yistrs. If that 
savage has prt^rcssed. why has his iimgress liuen so 
purposeless, or bis rale of progress ctilTeruI no much 
from the rate recorded in ICuropemi nnd Asiatic 
annals ? To all appearance, he would noi become 
dvilixed at that rote in scores of thousands of years, 
and why should he become civilised at all ? Hccause 
there is a law of progress ? Well, grant it an 
r^ards certain races, where is the positive evidence 
of it as regards others ? May not the Veddahs be 
old ? li is difficult to argue without going behind 
history; but docs Sir John Lubbock see proof, 
unquestioned proof we mean, that the black rices 
of Africa have progressed—except, of course, under 
conquest—throughout the history of man ? As it 
seems to us, there are grounds for the belief that 
they have not, that the law of progress as regards 
the N^to is either non-existent or dependent upon 
this,—that he shall come in conuct with some 
more progressive sod more vigorous of the tribes 
of men. The Arab, who gives him Mahommed* 
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anism. improves him, and so does the Angio- 
Saxon, who gives him Chmeinoity; but icTt to 
himself, the Negro, to the human eye, remains 
where he vnis. or, as in ilayti, retrogrades. !t U 
disLinct rctrugrt:sstoi>, nnd not mere p:tu 9 e, for a 
race whicii lud iih:indonal cannibalism to go back 
to it; ntid Vaudooisin Is ni least os low as fulisiiism. 
We do not see in the Negro Uio o]icratioo of any 
scJr-gciicnitui law of progna>s, or in the Red Indian. 
It may l>e there; but where is die proof of tt so 
strung that we .should build on it u tlieory of the 
worid ? We wish to believe in permanent progress 
and sulf'geoeratul progress, for that would moke 
many theological difTiculties much less; but as yet 
ihu facts seem to show that two or three families of 
men, nuUbly the Aryan, Arab, and Mongol, have 
advanced up to n [)oint—a point in the Aryan's 
case still susceptible of further progress>-and have 
comindlcd or persuaded ocher families to advance 
with them ; but that these others, if left alone, either 
do not advance, or advance by gradations 90 like 
those of glaciers that the historian cannot follow 
them, and that the observer luis tittle right to be 
certain that they occur at all. There are blade 
tribes in the Upper Valley of the Nile, described 
by the surgeon Weme, who certainly are no advance 
on the blaroelftss Ethiopians of whom the Greeks 
knew, or thought they knew. It may be that con¬ 
ditions have been unfavourable; but then, that 
ooswer is an answer also to the general theory of 
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progress, which ought to be possible under any 
conditions not fatal to hunun life. Besides, what 
are die conditions which make Tasmania, with its 
English climate, so unfavourable to progress, that 
while the Piet developed into a civilixed man, the 
Tasmanian did not develop at all, Init remained 
always a Hulu higher than the monkey, till God in 
IIU mercy umlud llic c/Tort and hut r.(cu? 

It seems to us that modern cheerinnss has slightly 
infected scicneific men, and tliat in their eager ho)K: 
to show that natural science presages a great future 
for man, they leave out of view some unpleasant 
facts which militate against their theory. They 
take time into their account at one point, and not 
at another. They will assert that the development 
of man from a monkey, or a reptile, or whatever Is 
the latest theory about his ancestor, must have occu* 
pied cycles of centuries, and tliat cycles more passed 
before man could use tools or make fire ; aixl then 
they expect, or write as if they expected, another 
enormous advance within some iruinpcry period 
marked in recorded history,—for example, some two 
or three thousand years Why } Where is the 
evidence that the man of the Niger would not take 
a million or so of years before he, unassisted, 
attained Co civilisation, especially If he passed 
through that period of “arrestment” which has 
certainly struck tome races, and the duration of 
which is as uncertain as the duration oT the worid ? 
Scientific men are conscious of the greatest of the 
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marvels of the universe, the astounding way in 
which productive or creative energy is wasted, 
generations of creatures perishing uselessly before 
the creature to survive is born, and forests decaying 
that a few trees may live; but they seem unwilling 
t<> expect .luch waste of men. Why not? Is it 
becousu id* the value of sctUiuiU beings in the 
economy of the universe ? If humanity all perished 
lo<morrow Uirough some vast calamity, say, by the 
emission frum nil volcanic n^glonaoT some pnlsonuus 
va|U)ur—a tiling believed to have occurred on a 
minute scale—the loss would be for less than die 
loss of babies which has occurred since the begin* 
ning of tile world, anil would be less, Indeed, than 
die loss of stilII>om children only, if Nature, or 
Law, or I’rovidciice can alTord to waste human 
beings, even Aryan bcinga ftt that prodigious rate, 
why should it not waste whole races of savages? 
It has wasted two urithin quite a short period, the 
Coribs of Cuba and the Tasmanians; and it is 
wasting two more quite visibly, the Australians of 
the mainland and the Maorica Why should it not 
waste the remainder, leaving the world altogether 
to men of some higher type, or other type, as hhs 
happened with some animals ? We do not see, we 
confess, though we wish to see, why, on the sden* 
tihe theory of the universe, we should expect so 
much progress in savages, or why a Digger Indian, 
say. should gradually advance until he can count 
up to the numbers which astronomers arc accua- 
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tomed to use. Why shouM lie not perish, or, if 
his vitality is strong, as Is the case with some Nq>ro 
tnbes, why should he not survive as a kind of half- 
developed man ? idc has done so for in Aus¬ 
tralia. and why should the a^es end ^ Wc can sec 
a h<^ for him in the Christian theory, which 
assigns to the Nq.td, as to Newton, two lives; 
but on the scientihe one, wu sec noihint^ Idin. 
if he remains unconquered amt of immtxc<! blood, 
except a doubtful probability of ndvsmcc at a rale 
which the human mind can scarcely (Usoum, and 
which, as a factor la history, it Is useless even to 
consider. Judged by Christianity, the >iftVii},'e has 
a future: but judged by history and science, the 
best thing tltat could happen to him would be to 
disappear as rapidly as possible, and make room 
for the useful peoples, who two centuries hence wtii 
have scarcely room to breatha 





The Contempt of Asia for Europe 

T IIIC conutniu of Asintic^ for Kuro{>cftns it a 
liulu difnaili to undcrttnnd And most difficult 
to cxplttln. Their hiurcd is luiturd enough, for the 
Eurn|K:fui is usiinlljr a conqueror, and always an 
ininidcr who threntens to tUsuirb tlie mode of life 
which thuy think at once obligatory and delightful; 
but their contempt seems unreasonable or even 
absurd. It docs not spring from want of respect as 
we commonly understand that word. The Asiatic 
usually acknowledges the European to be his 
superior, and this not only in physical power, but 
in many departmems of life which require thought. 
He docs not question, for instance, that the white 
man is his su^icnor in science, or in the military 
art, or in medicine, or in chose branches of know* 
ledge which require, like astronomy for example, 
careful observation. He never dreams of rivalling 
him as a mechanician, and has doubts, only doubts, 
his own comparative capacity as an engineer. 
He will even allow chat he is a thinker of a sort, 
and has virtues of a kind, and can rule in a way, 
e^Mcially as r^ards taxation, to which he himself 
“ CC 
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make* no intension. Ncvcrlhrlcss. he tx.'gards 
the European as a barbarian, wanting in the 
essentials of civilization, and inferior to himself 
from sheer defldenc/ of brain*power This feeling 
is the mure remarkable because it is nut Uised, like 
the scorn of Uic Greek fur ihi* Roman. t«^hieh to 
some (Irgruc n*s<:inbltul h. ii|win any uctunl superi> 
orily. In nil but the. raiinrUy of ntling—of course, 
a magnifirunl cxcqniun—in thuuglu, In |MH'iry, in 
arc. in all the fnciilucs which might uUimutely have 
developed sduntinc attainment, Uic Komim was the 
inferior of the Greek, and knew k so well that the 
more cultivated he grew the more he become 
" Greased," until in the Western Rm|»irc he 
merged his own dvllizatiim in that uf his subject, 
and became in all esseiubd* n Greek. It is probable, 
too, that the surrender improved him, and that 
during the first six centuries of its existence 
Constantinople wxu more civilised, in the modem 
sense, than old Rome ever became. The Astatic 
has not that Justiftcaiion for his scorn, yet no one 
who has penetrated even a little into the true life of 
the East doubts that he feels k, and this so strongly 
as to make of his own subtnissivcncs* a source of 
self*contempt which gives energy and edge to his 
vengeance when he has once risen in revolt He 
holds his master, in fact, to be a dense person who, 
as a rule, cannot be resisted, but who can always be 
outwitted, deceived, guided into a path on which 
he does not wish to tread. Why is tbau } Why. 
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for instance. dc»u8 the Hindoo or the Chtruimao. or 
in A lusscr degree the Turk, always fancy that he 
can lie to the European without detection and with¬ 
out consequences, that If force Is eliminated from 
the struggle he will nut only win. but win with a 
ccriidn uitu and alMcnce of exertion ? 

Wu iMiiiiwe that the serious ;inswcr to the quea- 
tion is the one which the Kiini|H.‘an, judging as he 
always doisi by the concrete results, never will 
accept I'hu Asiatic has of the twu the brighter 
intelligence. He is the nuire ((uickwitled. es{>ecially 
in reading character; he anticiiutteshisiiiLcriocutor's 
thought more ni{)Idly. he invents with far more 
ingenuity, and he is more ai]mble of purely abstract 
reasoning. He. nut the wiiite tnan, thought out 
and founded nil the successful creeds. When he 
condescends to discuss, or ihm;s discuss frankly, 
which is very seldom, lie is the philosopher talking 
with the avcnigc and slightly stupid man. He 
perceives this himself, till the more keenly because 
the i>crccption is of little use to him. and he has 
usually to give way. lie is like a clever woman 
talking to nn ordinary man, arriving ut conclusions 
by intuition rather than thought, seeing before the 
man has b(^n to open his eyes, and as a result in¬ 
dulging in a chin scorn which does not produce 
resistance, but does produce a bitterness, gentle 
enough in the woman if she Is womanly, but not 
gentle in the Asiatic This is the main cause of 
the contempt, the underlying root from which it 
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springs, but ihere arc other subsidiary causes of 
much efficacy. One is that the manners of the 
European always strike the Asiatic as plebeian. He 
expects in an equal or su|>erior a kind of smooth* 
ness which few Europeans possess, and which they 
never display in their intercourse with the coloured 
races, whose want of frankness, and tendency to be 
defertntin!, and geiicnd failiut: tn .sixurt! the natulis 
which Euroiic desires, slightly irritnle them. The 
Asiatic thinks that want of fr.inkne'fs essentud to 
politeness, is always reserved unU-ss he inumds to 
be insolent, and looks upon familiarity, etpccnily if 
there is any clifTercnce of grade, as ofTcnsivu, pre¬ 
suming. and, in a word. rude. Very few Europeans 
^penr to him to be gentlemen, and those few only 
when they arc not familiar. The Huroiienn's laugh, 
in especial, is to him ns disagreeable :ts the ktugh 
of the uncultivated if to the refined European, and 
European ''chaff,'* persiHage, humour, is to him 
i^olutcly unendurable. It is, he thinks, the very 
quintessence of vulgarity, and reminds him perpetu¬ 
ally that he is being civil or submisivc to onu whu 
is essentially, when the mask is off, a barbarian. 
This feeling, which U universal and incurable, 
greatly increases bis sense of his opponent’s 
stupidity, which is deepened by his percep¬ 
tion that the exponent is fettered in using his 
intellect by all manner of non-intellectual restrictions, 
is apt, for example, to resent a cruel or immoral 
suggesuon, does not employ falsehood when false- 
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hood clcariy wouM be convenient, and does not 
detect faliehood If it ta plausible as a quick-witted 
man should. Long observation has convinced us 
that the Asiatic who lies to the Kuro|ican despises 
the Kuroi>can so much fur acccpttiig the falsehood 
that he nhen otil of sheer contempt makes hb 
falschiMid less artistic than he eonld. Anything, lu* 
ihinkH, will ilf> fur n mind so dense: ns that. Me is 
vcxial, loo. whi.-n his Ik' is too roughly exposed, 
vexed not, ns an onllnnry rurop(*im is, because he 
hmt been dclectml, but as n dipInmnUst is vexed 
when his smooth arguments arc not put aside as 
smoothly. Mconghc not to be told ihut he Is lying, 
but only to be shown ns lightly ns may be that the 
falsehood hus not succeeded. Any other conduct 
he classes as the result of ill-mannered, not to say 
bruud, sutpidity, nnd despises in hit heart as tlte 
gcoilemnn despises the scolding of the rough. So 
likewise he despises the European's liability to 
" lose his tunqicr “ without getting into a rage. 
Thu Asintic can feid mge, ;md dnqjlay it too, but 
** bod temper," which is ntuch rammoner among 
EuroiKons than they think, disgusts .ind odends 
him as a mark of barbarian want of self-control. If 
the bad temper Insts, and induces the European, as 
it often docs, to take the bit in his teeth and act in 
defuutce of remonstrance, the Asiatic " bows low 
before the blast," but it is verily '*m patient, deep 
disdain," as of a diplomatist who is dealing with 
sonte half-savage whom he cannot for the moment 
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control Talleyrand always regarded Napoleon in 
that light 

Behind rH these reelings there remains the mutual 
unintelligibility, which produces contempt in the 
Asiatic as it produces it also in the Hurojxsin. We 
are all apt to despise whut we do not und<>nitind. 
and some Invisible but impumbh: barrier nrresu 
perfect comprehension between Um F.iisi :uut WiKt. 
The Bum|M:nn rumiliiu’ with the Bast nlwiiys rccog* 
nixes this source of error in himself, and soincUmcs 
tries to overcome it. declaring wicli a sigh that the 
Eastern is always a scaled book, but he seldom 
recognizes also that for the same reason the Asiatic 
despises him. Mis innate pride, and that supreme 
self-confidence which Asia has lost in the ages, but 
which modem Europe is still too young to lose— 
we were tattooed savages when the East was just 
beginning to decay from age—prevents the thought 
from growing into a conviction, but nevertheless It 
is well founded. The Asiatic often watches the 
*’antics “ of the European as wc watch those of 
animals, with a sense of amusement which hns no 
other explanation than that he docs not understand. 
How can he, when to each other the two are so 
nearly dumb f The clearness of the Eurojiean's 
brain never tells him when the revolt of the Asiatic 
Is near at hand, and all the subtlety of the Asiatic 
never tells him when a threat will make the 
European halt, and when it will pass him like the 
idle wind. Nothing, to use the best known Ulustra* 
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don, wiil ever convince the average European that 
the religion of the Astatic, which governs the hatata 
of his life, thoi^h not his whole conduct, is anything 
but tomfoolery; iind nothing will convince the 
average AsLntic tltat a European has any religion 
at nil worthy of the name. The one dcs[>tsc8 the 
other its a fool, the tither iU'njtises the one as n bar* 
bnnnn too di*tuH: to liulicve n crtMtl The Uiiterence 
is that the Euni|M‘nu{)urcuiveHhtx own amuanpt, but 
never drrsuns of ratrihuUng U m his rival, white the 
rival, fully uw.tn; of his own feeling, is only loo con¬ 
scious ihnt it is reciprooitud to the fuU. “ Whot a fool 
he milly (sP says the Huni[K‘anar the Asiatic ; and 
“ How cm God h.ivc cnsitrd a thing like that?*' 
says the Asintie of the Euroiican. As the European 
has never to obey, his contempt is often kindly; as 
the Asintie has niwnys to yield, his contempt is 
ofum vitriolic 
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